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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOCIKTE FRANCAISE D’ARCBE- 
OLOGIE. 

Tuts Society will hold its Congress 
this year at Dunkirk, from the 20th of 
August to the 27th inclusive. The French 
Geological Society will assemble in the 
same town at the:same time. Members 
and visitors who attend pay ten francs, 
which very moderate sum not only gives 
them free access to the proceedings of 
the week, but also secures a copy of the 
printed papers, reports, &e. The business 
of the meeting is, as usual, when M. de 
Caumont is concerned, abundant and le- 
gitimate. The proximity of Dunkirk to 
England affords our antiquaries an oppor- 
tunity that ought not to be neglected of 
taking part in a Congress of marked archx- 
ological character, and of making acquaint- 
ance with the most eminent French savans. 
St. Omer, Cassel, Thérouenne, Calais, and 
other places of historical note and interest, 
are within short distances of Dunkirk, and 
can be approached by rail and diligence 
without any difficulty. 


NETLEY ABBEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a local journal 
(the “ Hampshire Advertiser”) says :—“ I 
do not wish to startle the archeological 
readers of your journal in announcing the 
discovery of fresco paintings on the walls 
of Netley Abbey; yet it is a fact that 
pieces of coloured ornament are still ad- 
hering to the walls, although to decipher 
them requires a considerable amount of 
patience, owing to successive coats of white- 
wash having been passed over their sur- 
face, which holds so firmly on to the ori- 
ginal ground that it is almost, in many 
instances, impossible to remove it, whilst 
damp and mildew have been doing their 
subtle work, rendering what remains quite 
rotten or brittle. I have seen sufficient, 
however, to form a conception as to what 
the original decoration must have been. 
In every instance a colour of dark morone, 
often on a buff ground, is used, shaded off 
in places to a pale hue, forming patterns 
of the quaintest description, mostly run- 
ning in parallel bands about six feet from 
the ground, the capitals of each pillar being 
covered by the pigment, so as to blend in 


with the design. In other places the 
colour is placed behind columns, which 
shews white on the dark ground; or it is 
arranged to give the idea of large masses 
of stone-work, being like modern paper- 
hangings, but this is only used for offices 
and such-like apartments. .... 

“Whilst on the subject of the Abbey, I 
would draw attention to that portion of 
the view situated at the end of the cloisters 
apart from the main building; for what 
purpose they were used originally I can- 
not say with any certainty, but in the 
upper rooms I have found tessellated pave- 
ment of the finest description, composing, 
when perfect, a centre of alternate black 
and white tiles, with a highly ornamental 
border, so that these rooms must have 
been of considerable importance, judging 
from what small portions remain, the walls 
retaining traces of the painted ornaments 
used for decorating them.” 


SIR THOMAS WALCOT, Krr. 

Mr. Urnsan,—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me any information 
with respect to the arms or personal his- 
tory of Sir Thomas Walcot? He was Re- 
corder of Bewdley (according to Dr. Nash), 
and Judge of the King’s Bench Oct. 22, 
1683, being succeeded on his death in 1685 
by Sir Robert Wright, late Baron of the 
Exchequer. (Kennet’s History, iii. 440.) 
His name does not occur in the family 
pedigree.—Yours, &c. 

Mackenzizg Watcort, M.A. 


CORRIGENDA. 

THERE is a little inaccuracy in the page 
of woodcuts, “The Old Heraldry of the 
Percies,” (p. 18). The bannerolle of Henry, 
the fifth earl, is rightly referred to MS. 
Reg. Bib., No. 18, D. 11, but the pen- 
noncelle, though it may well enough be 
termed that of the same earl, correspond- 
ing as it does with the description of his 
in the Turwin siege, is drawn from the 
MS. Her. Coll., I. 2, where it is among 
the other pennoncelles of the sixth earl. 

In the repert of the Cambridge Archi- 
tectural Congress, p. 60, col. 2, 1. 29, for 
“the late competition,” read “the Lille 
competition.” 
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EARLY IRISH HISTORY—THE O’BRIENS:. 


Some time since we noticed the abundant materials for many centuries 
of the history of Ireland to be found by those who would undertake the 
task, in Libri Hibernia». Those materials, however, would only give the 
history of the sister isle from the English point of view, but it is satisfactory 
to know that we need not depend on them alone. A few years ago, the 
very remarkable compilation, “‘The Annals of the Four Masters,” was 
translated into English by Dr. O'Donovan, and being given to the world 
by the spirited Dublin publishers, Messrs. Hodges and Smith, effectually 
disproved the strange fancy which had prevailed that Ireland was without 
native historians. It was then seen that, though much had perished, the 
country still possessed ancient historical monuments quite equal in authen- 
ticity and interest to those of any part of Europe. We spoke of the 
work in the terms of praise that it deserved, and whilst we are glad to 
observe that it has recently been issued at a price that places it within the 
reach of most historical students, we look to see its substance reproduced 
in a cheap and more popular form, being convinced that if the task is 
executed as it ought to be, it will furnish illustrative matter of great interest 
for English history also, 

Something that we regard as a promising beginning has been already 
made. We have now before us a valuable work on Irish history, in which 
both native and English sources have been judiciously used. It is an 
attempt to interest English readers in the varying fortunes of the Emerald 
Isle by tracing the career of one of its ancient royal houses, which for 
a century ruled all Ireland, and, as de facto sovereigns on a limited 
scale, survived the Plantagenets—and which, though shorn of its beams 





* “Historical Memoir of the O’Briens. With Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical 
Table of their several branches. Compiled from the Irish Annalists. By John 
O'Donoghue, A.M., Barrister-at-law.” (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.) 

» Gent. Maa., Jan. and June, 1859. 

Gent. Maa. Von, CCIX. Pp * 
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by the Tudors, has its members in the Peerage of the present day—we 
mean the O’Briens, princes of Thomond. ‘The author, Mr. O'Donoghue, 
a barrister, gives the following account of the origin and the purpose of 
his labours :-— 

“While perusing the productions of the Archeological Society, from time to time, 
it occurred to the author, that a connected history of one leading family of the Celtic 
stock and its fortunes, would better illustrate the condition of the country, and throw 
a clearer light on the weak and fitful authority pretended to be held by the Norman 
colonists of Ireland over its people, down to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, than could be obtained from the disjointed and unconnected pieces of history 
published by the Society. Hence has arisen the present work. Among the five bloods 
to whom it was the policy of Henry the Second to give permission to avail themselves 
of the laws of England in their intercourse with the Norman immigrants, (quinque 
sanguines qui gaudent lege Anglicand quoad brevia portanda,) namely, the Mac- 
morroghs, O’Neils, O’Briens, O’Conors, and O’Melaghlins, the O’Briens, from the 
prestige and character of their progenitor, the conqueror of Clontarf, held then a 
high place, as they now unquestionably do the highest. In the fourteenth century 
a chieftain of that stock was chosen to command the Irish troops sent to co-operate 
with the forces of the Pale in expelling Edward Bruce from the kingdom; while at 

ter periods, in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the services to 
the crown of England rendered by the Earls of Thomond and Inchiquin are too well 
known to need more than a passing reference here. Occupying such a position in the 
history of their country, the following work has been undertaken, in accordance with 
the views already expressed, to give an account of that race, and the share it was their 
fortune to have had in the events of the kingdom to the present time.”—(Preface, 
pp. viii., ix.) 

We like the tone of our author’s introductory paragraph :— 


“It has been the fortune of the race whose story is told in the following pages, to 
form an exception to those instances in which families once occupying a regal station 
have, after their declension, sunk into obscurity. A reader of Irish history will find 
the names of the O’Briens so often mentioned in the pages of its annals, that he 
cannot hesitate to conclude, that whether as kings of the whole island, or later, of the 
southern half, or again, after the arrival of the Anglo-Normans, ruling their restricted 
principality of Thomond with independent authority, as asserted by Sir John Davis 
of them and others, the descendants of Brian Boroimhe have written their names in 
indelible characters in the history of their country. In no part of the kingdom can so 
many memorials of the energy and power of the native princes be found at this day 
as in the territory of Thomond, before it was restricted to the present county of 
Clare. The erection of the monasteries of Manister-nenagh, Holycross, the cathedral 
of Limerick, the abbey of Ennis, and many others too numerous to mention, devoted 
to the promotion of learning and piety, exhibit to the modern traveller proofs of the 
genius and vigour of the descendants of Brian. And notwithstanding the various 
changes which the state of society has fur so many ages undergone, and the downfall 
of so many of the ancient families of the country, we find the descendants of Brian of 
the Tributes still holding their own ; while we may search in vain even among some 
of the royal houses on the continent of Europe for a line of greater antiquity, or one 
whose descent is more clearly traced through the historic records of their country, 
than that of which this work purports to record the history. To illustrate those pro- 
positions is the purpose of these pages, but for a correct treatment of the subject, 
a succinct account of the earlier period of the Irish monarchy is necessary.”—(pp. 1, 2.) 


It is an objection commonly made to histories of Ireland, that their writers 
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devote much time and space to events as distant and as little certain as the 
particulars of the siege of Troy, and beside, that the names of the actors are 
unpronounceable by Saxon organs. Mr. O’Donoghue has not quite removed 
the latter objection, though we trust that he will in another edition, but we 
must not complain of him on the first head. He quietly drops many cen- 
turies, yet considers that for his purpose he has commenced at a sufficiently 
early date, and we quite agree with him. His work he divides into two parts, 
one, termed Medizval, extending from the second to the end of the six- 
teenth century, and the other, from the acccession of James I. to the Union. 
His starting-point must be allowed to be well ‘“‘ within the limits of au- 
thentic Irish history,” when we recollect that the “ true historical era” 
begins, according to Tighernach, s.c. 305, in the time of Ptolemy Lagus. 
He, however, does not think that English readers would follow him were 
he to “attempt to penetrate the darkness in which the advent of the sons 
of Milesius, Heremon, Heber, and Ir is involved,” and so he begins with 
the year 166 of the Christian era, his first hero being Con Ceadcatha, 
“Con of the Hundred Battles,’’ with whom Saxons have some acquaintance, 
thanks to Moore’s Melodies®. Long before that period Ireland had been 
divided into at least five kingdoms‘, but there was always one of the 





© “Oh! look not on our nights, 
Con of the hundred fights !” 


4 Our author’s specification of these kingdoms, though belonging to a later datey. 
may be useful :— 


“The kings of Munster were called kings of Cashel. from residing at that city, just 
as the kings of Ireland were styled kings of Tara, a mode of description which con- 
tinued in use for upwards of six centuries, even after Tara had been cursed by Rodanus, 
Prior of Lorrha, aud in consequence deserted as a residence: This cursing occurred in 
554, and since that time the kings of Ireland dwelt at their provincial residences; 
though still occasionally styled kings of Tara. Thus the monarchs of the northern 
Hy-niall race dwelt at Aileach in Inishowen, near Derry, and were indifferently styled 
kings of Aileach (or Oileach), or of Tara; those of the southern Hy-niall dwelt at 
Dunnasgiath, on the shore of Lough Ennell, near Mullingar, or at Durrow in the 
northern part of the present King’s County ; the kings of Connaught at Ratheroghan, 
and sometimes at Dunlo, now Ballinasloe, in the county of Roscommon ; those of the 
race of Brian Boromha at Kincora, near Killaloe; and the kings of Leinster down to 
the tenth century at Naas, and subsequently at Ferns. See Four Masters, a.D. 554 
and note (?).”—(pp. 454, 455.) 


How these kings commenced their reigns, and the inevitable consequences, are thus 
stated :-— 


“Mortogh O’Brien, second son of Torlogh, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Thomond, and in his pretensions to that of the entire kingdom. The new king, who 
had occasionally commanded his father’s troops, lost no time in notifying to his neigh- 
bours his accession to the rule of his subjects. ‘This was done by marching an army 
into the territories of whichever of the surrounding princes was most obnoxious to his 
resentment, and ravaging them. In the present instance the men of Leinster and 
the Danes of Dublin were attacked and defeated at Rathedair, near Howth. This 
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monarchs who was considered supreme, and who was styled the King of 
Ireland, and this coveted pre-eminence kept the land in continual war. 
At length the two great competitors, Con, king of Connaught, and Mogha 
Nuadhat, king of Munster, came to an agreement, and divided the land 
into two empires, as they may be termed. Con, who was a descendant of 
Heremon, possessed the north of the island; Mogha, who sprang from 
Heber, ruled the south; and from them, and this transaction, ‘‘ Leath- 
cuinn” (Con’s half), and ‘ Leathmogha” (Mogha’s half), are still the 
popular native names of the north and the south of Ireland. 

The peace that followed this arrangement lasted but a single year. 
Con Ceadcatha killed his fellow-monarch in battle, and was in a position 


to exclainm— 
“TI am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


Perhaps, however, he found his imperial dignity too much for him, for he 
soon gave his daughter Sadhbh (Sabia, or Sarah) in marriage to the son of 
Mogha, named Olioll Olum, and allowed him to retain his paternal kingdom 
of Munster. The marriage produced several sons, and to the descendants 
of two of them, Eoghan and Cormac Cas, Olioll limited the Munster 
crown in alternate succession. From Cormac Cas the O’Briens are de- 
scended. 

Passing over two centuries, during which the descendants of the 
mighty Con reigned supreme, though not without many hard battles 
with their fellow kings, and particularly their kindred of Munster, we 
come to the death of Eochy Moyveon, in a.p. 365, when the very 
peculiar mode of succession that had hitherto obtained was broken 
through, but it was afterwards re-established, and it is justly regarded as 
the key to the weak and disorganized state of Ireland, which has brought 
so many evils on the country. It so enfeebled it, that aggression from 
abroad was easily practicable, and it made so many divided interests that 
any combined action against invaders was altogether impossible. This 
question of succession, involving that of tanistry, is thus explained by our 
author, and the matter is well deserving of attention, it being not uncom- 
monly almost ludicrously misunderstood :— 


“The annals of Clonmacnoise at the year 1041 contain the following entry :— 
“*The kings or chief monarchs of [reland were reputed and reckoned to be absolute 





victory was counterbalanced in the next year, 1088, by the invasion of Thomond,” 
&e.—(p. 51.) 

“ Every king after his inauguration was expected to perform the ‘creacht righi,’ or 
regal depredation. See Four Masters, year 1265. And for a chieftain’s expedition, 
see one by O’Carroll against his neighbour Mac-Ibrien Ara in 1559; also one by Conor, 
third earl of Thomond, into the territory of O’Conor Kerry, 1562. The existence of 
such practices at so late a period may shew the reader the necessity there was for a 
thorough reform in the government of Ireland, the security of life and property being 
inconsistent with chieftains’ expeditions.” —(p. 466.) 
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monarchs of Ireland in this manner: if he were of Leith Con, or Con’s half in deale, 
and one province in Leathmogha or Moy’s half in deale at his command, he was 
coumpted to be of sufficient power to be king of Tara, or Ireland; but if the party 
were of Leathmogha, if he could not command all Leathmogha and Taragh with the 
lordship thereunto belonging, and the province of Ulster or Connaught (if not both), 
he would not be thought sufficient to be king of all.’ 

“ Behold in this one paragraph the source of all the civil wars of the native Irish, 
and the key to those numerous expeditions undertaken in the lifetime of the reigning 
monarch and in times of profound peace, with a view to the succession. See an instance 
of the expedition undertaken to secure a throne not then vacant, the circuit of Muir- 
certagh mac Neill, prince of Aileach in 939, printed for the Archzol. Soc. 1841. With 
such a rule of succession for the monarchs, and the law of tanistry for the inferior 
princes, no amount of individual courage or patriotism could have maintained the 
independence of Ireland or consolidated its monarchy.”—(pp. 463, 464.) 

“The nature of the principles on which the ancient Irish monarchy, and the succes- 
sion to the throne of the supreme monarch and subordinate princes and chieftains, 
were founded, are clearly explained by the learned O’Flaherty, the author of the 
Ogygia, in his celebrated work, from which the following passage, translated from the 
original Latin, is submitted to the reader :— 

“Tn his reflections on the hereditary principle and right of succession observed in 
the election of the monarchs of Ireland, Giraldus Cambrensis indulges in observations 
not free from the imputation of calumny. From the chief prince to the lowest order 
of dynasts, there was no dominion the rule over which did not appertain to some 
certain family from which the monarch, pentarch, or subordinate prince was chosen, who 
to hereditary right united the suffrages of the people in virtue of his illustrious deeds. 
In the election of the prince, then, two things were to be taken into account, hereditary 
right, and the choice of the people. Any male relative of the deceased was capable of 
succeeding to the authority established by te founder of whom he might be a de- 
scendant, but, by the election, that dignity was limited to the life of the person so 
elected. Yet it was not allowable for the electors to choose arbitrarily any one among 
the numerous descendants of the founder of the dynasty, their choice being confined to 
the uncle, brother, son, or other near relation of the last possessor of the dignity, ac- 
cording to a law universally observed, that the selection should be made of one who 
was the eldest and worthiest of the blood of the defunct prince.’ ..... 

“*On choosing the prince a successor was at the same time appointed, who, in case of 
the decease of the former, should assume the sovereignty. This person might be either 
the son, or brother, or some other of the worthier descendants of the family, and was 
styled the Tanist (¢ainise*), a designation adopted from the ring finger, which, as in 





® “The primary meaning and derivation of the term fainise is involved in great 
obscurity. The reader will not fail to remark that O’Flaherty does not attempt an 
explanation of it, and only cites the authority of Sir John Davis and Sir James Ware. 
Skinner suspects the word to be of Irish origin, otherwise, he says, he would suppose 
it to come from Thane. Spencer, in his view of the state of Ireland (p. 6), accounting 
for the term, has the following remark: ‘And so it may well be that from thence 
(Dania) the first original of this word, tanist, and tanistry, came, and the custom 
thereof hath sithence, as many others else, been continued.’ It seems to corroborate 
this view, that after a careful examination of the Irish text of the Four Masters, the 
writer of this note has found no trace of the word until the year 846, when it is 
applied to Tomhrar, ‘the tanist of the king of Lochlann,’ who, with 1,200 of the 
Danes, was killed at the battle of Skiath Nechtain in that year. Some scholars con- 
sider it cognate with the Persian ‘tan,’ a country—as it were, the defender of the 
territory.” 
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length and position it was next to the middle, so the tanist was next to the prince in 
position and authority. And from this circumstance Davis and Ware derive the origin 
of the law of tunistry. Each of the remaining members of the family was styled Righ- 
damna, that is, the material of a king, or one who was capable of being selected to 
exercise the functions of royalty. In the case of an alumnus of a liberal science or 
mechanical art, he was only styled adbar, which also implies material — namely, 
one who was capable of being bred up or trained to such and such a pursuit.’”— 
(pp. ix.—xii.) 

Eochy Moyveon, to whom it is time to return, was, it seems, a 
polygamist. One of his wives was the fair-tressed Mongfinn, the sister 
of Crimhthan, king of Munster; the other, ‘‘a dark ladye,” Carinna, 
“daughter of the king of Britain.” All his children were young when he 
died, and in consequence, their uncle Crimhthan reigned in their stead. 
Mongfinn bore this for thirteen years, until her eldest son Brian had become 
a man, when she resolved to place him on the throne, cowte qui coute. 
Crimhthan was not likely to resign the crown even to please his sister, and 
therefore the fair lady poisoned him. To disarm suspicion, she drank of the 
cup before handing it to him, and both died very shortly after—the place 
of Crimhthan’s death was a mountain in Clare, still known as the Mountain 
of the Death of the King. The crime, however, failed in its object, for the 
people chose as their ruler the son of Carinna. He is renowned in history 
as Niall of the Nine Hostages (implying that so many states beside his 
own were dependent on him), and he founded the dynasty of the Hy- Niall, 
which for six centuries held the supreme rule in Ireland, until overthrown 
by the most famous of all the O’Briens, Brian, the son of Cineidi, known 
even to English historians as Brian Boru. 

Of Niall and his immediate successor we have a brief account, which we 
prefer giving in our author’s own words :— 


“Niall of the Nine Hostages having been chosen to fill the throne of Ireland, not- 
withstanding the criminal efforts of Mongfinn, her favourite son, Brian, was obliged to 
content himself with the provincial crown of Connaught. The military reputation 
of Niall, the early dawn of which, it is not unreasonable to presume, contributed 
materially to his election to the sovereignty, may be inferred from the allusions of 
the Roman poet Claudian, discribing the incursions of the Scots into Britain in the 
following terms :— 

‘totam cum Scotus Jernen 
Movit et infesto spumavit remige Tethys ; 


which can be attributed to no other Scotic prince than Niall, even if the term ‘ Iernen’ 
were wanting. ‘The annalists assign to this monarchva long and prosperous reign of 
twenty-seven years, and by stating that he was slain by Eochaidh, son of Enna Cein- 
sellach, A.D. 405, at Muir-n-Icht (the Iccian sea), between France and England, they 
prove the extent to which the progress of his arms had been carried 

“Niall of the Nine Hostages was succeeded by his nephew Dathi, son of Fiachra 
(ancestor of the Hy-Fiachra), king of Connaught, who was the last of the Pagan 
monarchs of Ireland, and who, after a reign of twenty-three years, was killed by 
a flash of lightning at the foot of the Alps. His remains were brought home to 
Ireland by his faithful followers, and were deposited, according to Mac Firbis, in 
Rathcroghan, the burial-place of the kings of Connaught, where his grave was marked 
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by a red pillar stone. His death is fixed at the year of our Lord 428 by the Four 
Masters.”—(pp. 7, 8.) 

Forty-two kings of this race ruled in succession, and were regarded as 
the supreme monarchs of Ireland. Only one intruder on the regal line 
appears in the course of the whole six centuries, but these sovereigns had 
at all times stubborn opponents in the kings of Munster, particularly when 
these last came to be taken exclusively from the O’Briens, the princes of 
Thomond. Thomond is a district which is roughly represented by the 
modern county of Clare; its inhabitants were called the Dal-gais, and a 
succession of enterprising princes had by the middle of the tenth century 
rendered them masters of the rest of Munster. Cormac MacCuillenan, the 
bishop-king of Cashel, was succeeded by Lorcan, of Thomond, who was 
the father of Cineidi, as Cineidi was of Brian Borhaime. 

This renowned warrior was, Mr. O’Donoghue maintains, born about the 
year 941, and not in 926, as is usually said. In 976 he succeeded to the 
throne of Thomond, and speedily exacted vengeance on the Irish prince of 
Limerick and his Danish allies for the treacherous murder of his brother 
Mahon. The Danes were now in great force in Munster, and Brian went 
resolutely to work to subdue them. He was so successful, that he aroused 
the jealousy of the then supreme monarch, Maelseachlain ‘, King of Meath, 
who invaded and ravaged Thomond, and made the quarrel a mortal one 
by cutting down the spreading tree at Magh-adair, under which the Tho- 
mond princes were crowned, and where they sat to judge the people. 
Brian soon broke into Meath, and in revenge burnt the royal residence, 
These matters were wrathfully remembered by both, but the increasing 
strength of the Ostman kings induced them for a while to suspend their 
private quarrel, and unite against the common enemy. They had great 
success, and laid the ‘‘ armed foreigners” under tribute, and when this was 
accomplished, Brian and Maelseachlain went to war again. The contest 
endured for some years, but at last, in 1002, Brian compelled Maelseachlain 
to surrender the coveted supremacy, “ but,’’ says our author, “allowed him 





f A few lines of explanation on this and other names we borrow from Mr. O’Don- 
oghue’s notes :— 

“The word ‘ mael,’ ‘maol,’ or ‘ moel,’ implies a chief, or a tonsured monk. Prefixed 
to a name of a person or saint, it implies the servant of, as Maelisa, servant of Jesus. 
Maelmuire, servant of Mary; Maelcolm, servant of Columkille; Maelseachlain, ser- 
vant of Seachnall or Secundinus; Maelbrighde, servant of Bridget, are a few among 
numerous instances. When prefixed to a quality, it has the signification of chief, as 
Maeldubh, black chief, Maelgarbh, rough chief, and so on. 

“Giolla is another term having two significations, youth and servant. Prefixed to 
the name of a saint or person, it has the latter meaning; to a term signifying a quality, 
it means a youth. Thus Giolla-Phadraig, Patrick’s servant, Giollamochuda (whence 
MacGillicuddy), Mochuda’s servant, &c. But Gilla-dubh is black youth, Gillaruadh, 
red, redhaired youth, and so forth. See notes (‘) () to Four Masters at year 1172.” 
—(p. 465.) 
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to retain, as matter of course, his hereditary kingdom of Meath.” So it 
seems that the ancient Irish, of whose barbarism we hear so much, had 
an abiding sense of the point of honour, and, unlike the much-praised 
Normans, they did not inflict confiscation on the vanquished. 

Want of space compels us to defer the remainder of our notice, but we 
trust that we have already said enough to induce most of our readers to 
turn to the “‘ Historical Memoir of the O’Briens” for themselves. 





RUTLAND CHURCHES. 


We have always much pleasure in seconding the efforts of local inves- 
tigators of history and antiquities, being convinced that their well-applied 
diligence often affords most important aid to the writer of greater preten- 
sions. We have lately noticed in the “ Stamford Mercury” the commence- 
ment of a series of papers on the churches and parishes of Rutland, a dis- 
trict of at least average interest, but which has been little noticed in com- 
parison with some others. They are, we understand, the result of personal 
investigation by Mr. Thomas Paradise, a gentleman connected with the 
“* Mercury,” and we are bound to say that they are very creditable results 
of the brief leisure time which falls to him between successive publications. 
The first of the series appeared on June 1, and gave a well-written account 
of the church and parish of Stoke Dry, which, as our readers will remem- 
ber, has handsome monuments of the Digbys, and some remains of their 
manor-house. We have since seen the notices of Seaton, Manton, Rid- 
lington, Preston and Wardley. The whole county is to be visited, and 
as there are but about fifty parishes, we may expect the series to be com- 
pleted in a year or so, and if carried out as it has been begun, it will really 
be very well worth reproducing in some more convenient form, with a few 
alterations, such as everything written for a newspaper, and then published 
as a book, is found to need ; the celebrated letters from “ Our Own Cor- 
respondent,” in the Crimea, or India, or China, being no exception. 
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KING WALDERE'S LAY*. 


In April last we announced the discovery of some fragments of an Old- 
English epic, and their intended publication under the care of Professor 
Stephens. The handsomely printed and well-illustrated brochure is now 
before us, and it is deserving of the attention of others beside professed 
antiquaries. We quite coincide with the editor as to the value of the frag- 
ments, and his plain speaking on the subject is a pleasant contrast to the 
fulsome encomiums so often bestowed on the “ Literature for the Million,”’ 
and its authors. He commends this old Lay to all who wish to see our 
noble mother tongue rescued from the hands of those who would banish 
each “invaluable word, or phrase, or idiom, racy and robust, fresh and 
full-breasted, merry and melodious, simple and antique,” merely because 
“it has fallen away from the humble store of the half-educated mob, or 
of the listless ‘popular reader,’ or of the circulating-library-fed lounger, 
or of the silly sempstress, and that motley tribe who daily defile the 
Queen’s English with a flood of slang. Truly, the age of Queen Anne, 
worshipped by these people if they worship anything, was but of beggarly 
brass, at best French-gilt. If we must have a ‘standard,’ let us stick to 
the mighty men and golden age of Queen Bess !”” 

Thus vigorously does our friend the Professor assail the bulk of modern 
writers and readers, expecting, as he says, that not one in twenty will 
agree with him. But nothing daunted by this, he has bestowed a world 
of care on his four precious pages; has given, not only a prose trans- 
lation of the fragments, but also an “ English stave-rhyme version,” which 
is “‘an attempt to reflect, and echo, and imitate the venerable lay.” He 
holds, as is manifestly true, that England has possessed Eddic lays as well 
as Scandinavia, and he indulges in the hope that some of them will 
eventually come to light; but he maintains that if we do recover them, 
we must set about their “‘ restoration” in the way indicated by this “ stave- 
rhyme version.” ‘ Mere words,” he says, “are not sufficient. We must 
boldly meet the difficulty another way. When we cannot verbally trans- 
late, we must reflect, and echo, and imitate in the metre and spirit of the 
original. Else it has no chance. The poet and the linguist must work 
hand in hand. I am quite aware that I am speaking as a heretic. Not 





* “Two Leaves of King Waldere’s Lay; from the Originals in the Great National 
Library, Cheapinghaven, Denmark. Now first published, with Translation, Comments, 
Word-Roll, and four Photographic Facsimiles. By George Stephens, Esq., Professor 
of Old-English in the University of Cheapinghaven.” (London: John Russell Smith.) 

Gmnt. Maa. Vou. CCIX. P2 
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one in twenty of my readers will agree with me; but I fancy it is because 
this whole field of literature [Northern verse] is almost uncultivated 
among us. It must be studied and loved, in order to be appreciated. At 
all events, I may be allowed to give my opinion, the fruit of long experi- 
ence and many efforts.” 

The variety of curious matter contained in Professor Stephens’ publi- 
cation, and expressed in a vigorous style which has much of the spirit of 
the old Norseman about it’, can only be properly estimated by a thorough 
perusal‘, and this we hope it will obtain in quite sufficient extent to reim- 
burse him for his labour, for he announces himself as “a poor scholar.” 

It is possible, nay probable, that some of his ‘‘ Comments” may be dis- 
puted, but we think he will not care for that if a knowledge of his subject 
is thereby advanced. He evidently loves his theme, and he writes in a 
frank, hearty tone, which can hardly fail to carry his readers along with 
him. We gave last April twelve lines of the original. We now reprint 
them, accompanied by the stave-rhyme version, and supplemented by the 
prose translation. A comparison of these will enable our readers to form 
their own opinion as to the success of the Professor’s efforts, and whether 
he needs the indulgence that he pleads for, on the ground of haste, and 
the “ weaknesses of a first attempt.” 





> We may mention particularly pp. xii. and xiii. of the “ Fore-Word,” where he 
indignantly asks whether the Northmen were really “savages” and “ Barbarians,” 
“merely because they had not gone to a Sunday school, or been cowed or crammed to 
meet some Mandarin Examination Board,” and eulog’zes “that ‘Nation of Shop- 
keepers’ which works hard and pays its debts, and prefers Right and Freedom to 
‘Glory,’ Faith to pantheistic fantasy.” Our readers will remember his spirited verses, 
“ Rifles to the Van!” which appeared in our pages very early in the Volunteer move- 
ment, when friends were not so plentiful as at present. Gent. Maa. Feb. 1860, 
p. 153. 

© One section, which treats of “Old-English documents which have been found in 
the Scandinavian North,” describes four such documents, of which this Lay of King 
Waldere is one. The others are, a deed of gift and a prayer, and a homiletic fragment. 
-The deed of gift and the prayer are both found in a noble folio, Liber purpureus, 
or Codex aureus, “ the oldest, most splendid, and most precious codex preserved in the 
National Library, Stockholm ;” it is an Evangeliorum, in Latin, “apparently of Italian 
workmanship, and executed not later than the sixth century, or possibly the beginning 
of the seventh.” It appears to have been purchased from a band of vikings, by Zlfred 
the Aldorman (who is identified with Alfred, ealdorman of Surrey, in Kemble, Codex 
Diplom., vol. ii. p. 120), and presented by him to Christ Church, Canterbury; it 
would seem to have been stripped of its costly cover by the vikings, and provided with 
another by the monks, and their workmen have inscribed on its first leaf a request for 
the prayers of their brethren. “But greedy men tore away this second binding also, 
and the present one is modern, apparently of the seventeenth century.” The homiletic 
fragment fills up a vacant space in a tenth century collection of homilies, treatises, 
forms of ecclesiastical certificates and passports, preserved in the National Library, 
Cheapinghaven. The Lay of King Waldere is of course described in full detail. 





King Waldere’s Lay. 


Text. STAVE-RHYME VERSION. 

“ WALDERE madelode, “ WALDERE answer’d, 
wiga ellen-rof, war-man glorious ; 
heefde him on handa holding in his hand 
hilde-frore, Hilde’s ice-spike, 
gu®-billa gripe, of gore-blades the grype ; 
gyddode wordum :— the gallant chief said :— 

*‘Hwet! Su huru wendest, ‘Lo! didst look now, 
wine BURGENDA, Lord of the BURGUNDERS, 
bat me Hacenan hand that the hand of Hacrna 
hilde gefremede, should help me in combat, 
and getwemde fede stay the swift footsteps 
wigges feta !’” of truculent Strife?’ ” 


PRosz TRANSLATION. 


* WALDERE mell’d (spake), 
that-warrior strength-fam’d, 
had to-him in his-hand 
Hilde’s (Bellona’s) icicle, 
of-battle-bills the-grype (vulture) ; 
utter’d in words :— 

‘What! (Lo!) Thou scarcely didst-ween (think), 
O-friend (prince) of-the-Burgundians, 
that me HagEna’s hand 
in-war should-have-helpt, 

88 and should-have-cut-off the-path 
from-Strife’s foot !’” 

It will be observed that we have made no attempt to offer any probable 
sketch of the story of King Waldere’s Lay, and that for the very sufficient 
reason which has deterred Professor Stephens—we have only about one 
hundred lines of a poem, which from its epical breadth of treatment he 
conceives must have been on an extensive scale; some 6,000 or 8,000 
lines. All that he can say is, that it belongs to the same class as the 
champion tales which form the Theodrics or Vilkina Saga, ‘‘a Northern 
Thousand-and-One-Nights, a delightful Romance-book from the thirteenth 
century, unfortunately not yet translated into English, but well known to 
our Scandinavian scholars ;”’ a description that makes us wish that he, or 
some one else as competent, would give us a specimen. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX. 





LITERATURE IN THE LATE CABINET. 


Tue GenttemAn’s Macazine began the year with a cursory view 
of the literary productions of the then existing Cabinet Ministers, and in 
the “ Minor Correspondence” of the following month of February added 
a few particulars to the list. But even then we had neglected an author, 
no less than a duke, and, before we enter upon our second essay, beg 
to apologize to his Grace of Argyll for the omission of his name and 
works, certainly not kept under the Privy Seal, but bravely given to 
the Post Office and the public. As yet Marquis of Lorn, and aged 
nineteen, the polemical traits of his ancestry were revealed as his in- 
heritance, by a “Letter to the Peers from a Peer’s Son,” in which he 
espoused the cause of the partisans of the Free Church on the question 
then (1843.4) in the glowing red heat of clerical controversy; and in 
1848 published his more elaborate ‘Presbytery Examined,” wherein, 
together with a survey of the Ecclesiastical history of the country, he 
upheld the system against all prelacy, and adhered to John Knox and his 
traditions with a thorough Campbell devotedness. His Grace is also well 
known as an ardent geologist, and, generally speaking, friendly towards 
literature and science. 

Having thus cleared our way retrospectively to the preceding, or Derby 
Cabinet, we find that we can neither place the noble Earl nor his Lord 
High Chancellor equally at the top of the literary list as contributors to 
the press. Eminent in politics and legislation, a great statesman, and a 
great lawyer, neither has sought the rank of author. Lord Chelmsford 
appears in no catalogue of books. The Earl of Derby, however, cannot 
be disowned among the most memorable men of our epoch for wielding 
the English language with its utmost purity, force, and beauty. He is 
a very elegant classical scholar, and his Latin composition is said to be ex- 
cellent. Indeed, the Latin of his inaugural speech as Chancellor of Oxford, 
where he had earned honours and carried off prizes in his youth, was 
greatly admired by the best judges; and if we remember aright, the 
“Quarterly Review” mentions with high commendation a translation by 
his Lordship of the Ode of Horace, the dialogue between the Poet and 
Lydia. But his more popular estimate arises from his senatorial efforts. 
Taken in the two points of view, as a most eloquent orator and powerful de- 
bater, many of his speeches range in the front rank of our noblest specimens 
of parliamentary vigour and elocution. He is indeed a dangerous anta- 
gonist, setting his arguments in effective diction, adorning them with happy 
illustrations, and (when provoked) leavening them with lofty and biting sar- 
casm, which it is no easy matter to bear with philosophic equanimity. Of 
his published speeches, that in favour of the first Reform Bill in 1831, that 
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on establishing National Education in Ireland, and that as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow (1848), may be referred to as fine examples of 
political energy, beneficent legislation, and literary accomplishment. The 
tradition of the Eagle and Child (the Stanley crest) is no bad emblem of the 
Earl; for he soars high in public life, and in private displays all the un- 
affected playfulness of the child. It has been stated as a curious fact in 
natural history that the last eagle known to have built its nest in England, 
built it in the neighbourhood of, if not upon, the Derby ancestral domain 
of Knowsley. 

The Earl of Malmesbury inherits a literary name of modern note ; for 
we will not venture to assert its transmission in the line of William, who 
wrote the history of his Times eight hundred years ago. But the de- 
scendant of the author of “‘ Hermes” p »ssesses a just title, and it has been 
confirmed by his own filial contribution to the history of our times, ‘* The 
Diaries and Correspondence of his grandfather the first Earl,” published in 
1844, The editorship of this work is admirable. There is no parade, no 
sacrifice of eulogy to natural affections, strict impartiality in the statements, 
and a moderate tone throughout all, which cannot be too much commended. 
It is a model for similar publications, for readers may be assured that 
whilst there is no class of publication so valuable and important towards 
historical truth as the private and confidential correspondence of those 
who perform great parts in the transactions recorded, so there can be no- 
thing more poisonous and injurious than ‘cooked accounts” and one- 
sided partizanship, whether contrived to promote the interests of faction, or, 
more innocently addressed, to magnify, con amore, the character of the 
individual theme which has inspired the design. As they are before us, 
these volumes throw a lucid light upon the politics of a period of un- 
exampled intricacy and peril, when the task of the diplomatist was indeed 
an arduous one, and England was seen, as negotiations or the tide of battle 
turned, allied with struggling empires, or in arms against the entire com- 
pelling world. Lord Malmesbury is also author of a publication on the 
Game Laws, 1848, and the “ Official Correspondence of J, Howard on the 
Italian Question,” 1859. 

Our next Secretary of State, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, pertains pre- 
eminently to the Guild of Literature, and offers a subject so various and so 
comprehensive, that we lay down our pen in absolute despair of doing any- 
thing adequate for it within the limits of a volume, and still more desperate, 
a magazine ‘article.’ It may almost literally be said of him that he 
“lisped in numbers ;” and. at a very early age got out of the lisp to sing 
and speak in very significant language. The Chancellor’s prize on ** Sculp- 
ture” cherished his poetic aspirations at Cambridge, and from that day to 
this, a space of some five-and-thirty years, his prolific genius has poured 
forth compositions of extraordinary diversity, yet to all of which the lofty 
Goldsmith tribute can be justly assigned, nullum quod non ornavit tetigit : 
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political pamphlets of great popularity and influence, poetry, from the 
higher order of versification, and pictures of life and men, to epic grandeur, 
the drama, both sock and buskin, the acute observation and discussion of 
nationalities, and fiction in every successful form of graphic society, de- 
scriptive charm, pathetic incident, deep philosophy, and admirable con- 
struction. This is high eulogy, but could be sufficiently borne out by 
reference and quotation; only the whole superstructure is so vast and so 
immediate to the eye, that it is impossible to discriminate even its principal 
features, and future critics must examine the splendid composite at a fitter 
distance and in detail, to reveal its innumerable beauties, and establish its 
full right to universal admiration. Sir Edward, we believe, first appeared 
in type with a small volume of poems entitled “‘ Weeds and Wildflowers,” 
followed by an Irish tale. ‘ Falkland,” his earliest novel, was published 
anonymously when he was about twenty-two years of age ; and “ Pelham” 
came out with his name the year after. He had now openly entered the 
lists, and speedily found it was not for a tournament. In our country alone, 
of all the civilized world,—and we do not « ffer the remark at random, with- 
out directing attention to the press throughout Europe,—in our country 
alone it has become the common and prevalent practice to handle aspirants 
to literary reputation as if they had committed some criminal offence. No- 
where else is this done; neither in France, nor Germany, nor Austria, nor 
Prussia, nor Italy, nor Russia, Sweden, Denmark, nor Spain, can you find 
an. instance of a young writer being assailed with contempt or obloquy for 
the mere effort at ‘ ventilating’ his talent—in short, presuming to rush into 
print! It resembles the happily exploded method of treating the insane. 
The moment the literary symptoms are evident, manacles, whips, chains, 
and the lowest diet evince the skill of the periodical doctors, and many 
a poor patient, who might have been cherished by soothing into health and 
strength, perishes in their hands. 

Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton possessed, fortunately, more stamina than to be so 
readily felled to the earth; yet never was any writer more bitterly and per- 
severingly persecuted. That abuse he has surmounted and can now laugh 
to scorn; but several of his writings shew how vexatiously it affected him at 
the earlier time. True talent is always sensitive, and but too often deficient 
in resolution to pass unscathed through such ordeal as malice or envy or 
the sheer pursuit of profit concoct to welcome an author and encourager les 
autres. Bulwer held on his course with unswerving ingratitude towards 
his censors. “ The Disowned,” “ Devereux,” and “ Paul Clifford” followed 
in rapid succession; and ‘ Eugene Aram” demonstrated (as the same 
tragic story does in Hood’s touching poem) that even where the circum- 
stances and catastrophe are foreknown, the finest chords of the human heart 
may be made to yield a sad and stirring strain of nature-music under the 
hands of gifted enchanters. ‘ England and the English,” an able and dis- 
eriminating essay on national characteristics, appeared in 1833; and “ The 
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Student,” from contributions to the “ New Monthly Magazine,” (of which 
the author was for a short season editor,) led the way to an entirely new 
variety, the romance of the “ Last Days of Pompeii;” and then came 
“ Rienzi,” and “ Ernest Maltravers,” and “ Alice,” and “ Athens,” and 
“ Leila,” and “Calderon,” and “ Night and Morning,” and “ Day and 
Night,” all in about four years, ‘O’ day and night, but this (fertility 
and excellence) is wondrous strange.” And like increase of appetite, in- 
crease of power did seem to grow on what it produced, and fed on “ The 
Last of the Barons,” “ Zanoni,” ‘“‘ Harold,” and “Lucretia,” which last once 
more let loose the malignity that had been repressed by general applause 
and gagged by triumphant popularity, and now railed in vain. Perhaps, 
however, we may be partly indebted to it for the change which apparently 
came upon the spirit of the writer’s dream, and restored him to a species 
of fiction, which he had only partially visited in “ Pelham” and “ Paul 
Clifford,” the domestic novel. Hence ‘The Caxtons,” “ My Novel,” and 
“What will He do with It?” a series so different from all that have gone 
before, that it seems to be the emanation of another mind. Here the phi- 
losophical, the classic, the historical, the romantic, the satirical, the poetic 
are all set aside, and the reader walks into social life (heightened by some 
exceptional characters) as if he were at home receiving, or abroad mixing 
with, acquaintances and friends, It is almost tedious to swell this cata- 
' logue, but in sketching the literature of the Cabinet we ought not to omit 
the contributions of its most voluminous and celebrated member, though 
debarred from comment by their diversity and extent. “The Siamese 
Twins,” ‘‘ Eva,” ‘‘ The New Timon,” “ King Arthur,” and, more recently, 
the M.P. portraiture in ‘‘ Saint Stephen’s,” bear witness to his poetic fruit- 
fulness and talent, while the “‘ Duchess de la Valliére,” “the Lady of 
Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” “ Money,” and “ Not so Bad as We Seem,” written 
for the amateur performers in aid of the Guild of Literature, proclaim 
one of the most successful dramatists of the age. Speeches in Parliament, 
(pre-eminently his late speech on the Reform Bill, profound, comprehensive, 
and constitutional, ) and orations at Edinburgh and Glasgow, where honours 
have been paid to his genius, also range Sir Edward in the foremost rank 
of that line; and assuredly in the dual combination of statesman and 
author, he is himself alone. 

Of the third Secretary, Mr. Walpole, we have little of a literary nature 
to notice. Straightforward, able debating has led to the publication of 
several of his more important addresses, and ‘‘ Exclusion no Intolerance,” 
1856, is as perfect a specimen of his masculine sense and legal acuteness 
as could be adduced for public estimation. He is, however, well known to 
be, like Lord Derby, an elegant classical scholar. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, is a star of 
other magnitude: a star—we might say a comet, for he is an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon—without a parallel in English history, Free and open 
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to all as is the path to the highest distinctions, the Church and the Bar 
have so monopolised the ascent that the rule is almost proved by the ex- 
ceptions, and these chiefly in the military and naval professions. Liberal 
as we are, or profess to be, the parvenw has a bad chance in all; and in 
politics, where there are very few gradations to elevate him by degrees, 
the attainment of exalted position is little short of a miracle. When 
despotic kings could lift favourites from the lowest grades, it was alto- 
gether different, a breath could make and unmake them; but where the 
ambitious contest is carried on in the grand public arena, he who carries 
off the prize must be a wonderful being. The brilliant Sheridan, associate 
of princes and the proud Whig aristocracy, who regarded him with sus- 
picion, unfortunately lapsed into the dissoluteness which deformed social 
life at that period, and never reached above half-way up the ladder. 
Canning, with greater advantages in the start, and higher conduct in 
the race, did mount to the summit; but he, too, was the victim of that 
jealousy and dislike which is sure to fall upon every one who emerges 
so powerfully from an inferior rank, and died of a crushed and broken 
spirit, unable to bear the wrongs which assailed a man of the middle class, 
self-elevated above the loftiest heads of those who feared and hated, and 
pretended to scorn him. They like tools, and may endure a certain de- 
gree of equality in a union of pursuit, but detest rivals, and cannot 
brook superiors. Mr. Gladstone’s time of trial appears to be “looming in 
the future.” The glittering spear and Damascus blade were Canning’s 
armour, and are also weapons which Disraeli knows well how to wield, and 
by which he has won his way against the ponderous battle-axes and two- 
handed swords of the scowling feudal phalanx. We must observe, that 
since the full reports of parliamentary proceedings have been dissemi- 
nated throughout the country, the influence of oratory and ready resources 
in argument have become paramount means for the acquisition of political 
station: more so, indeed, than is due to their real value. Yet the glory 
and opprobrium of the House of Commons are manifested in its speeches 
and discussions. Setting aside the unavoidable waste of time by common- 
place members spouting platitudes for Bunkum, there is always a sufficient 
display of intellect and talent to thrash and winnow the grain out of every 
garner for the public use. Some men seem: born for that theatre. Peel 
and Disraeli are examples. For the former the House was, for the latter 
it is, atmosphere and life. Its cares, its nice management, its ceaseless 
and absorbing drain upon the mind, the perils of its failures and the weight 
of its responsibilities, are overwhelming ; and we must believe that the man 
devoted to this dazzling drudgery can have little appetite and less time to 
spare for any other duties, however onerous, or enjoyments, however seduce 
tive. A leader of the House of Commons needs no other task, can take 
no other pleasure. But before the late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
his literary predilections shaped in this school,—when he began his startling 
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forensic career, as it were with a Jewish razor lacerating a cotton-bag,— 
he had stirred the world with numerous popular productions of the more 
ordinary literary character. Like all youths of spirit or genius (not swayed 
by some inherited motive of an opposite kind), he set out as a Quixotic righter 
of wrongs and redresser of grievances. Bulwer was an ardent reformer; 
Lord John penned the romantic “ Nun of Avouca.” It is only experience 
that can teach us that the marvellous light a-head which bewilders us on 
entering the arena, may be somewhat phantasmagorial, and that real utility 
and the welfare and happiness of mankind may lie in a region between us 
and that ignis fatuus of our young presumptuous ideas and baseless aspira- 
tions. In such radical humour, when kings were all tyrants, and priests 
hypocrites, and Napoleon was remembered as having generously given unity 
and freedom (with an Iron Crown!) to Italy, Disraeli, 1834, then about thirty 
years of age, published first one book, and then other two, of his ‘‘ Revolu- 
tionary Epick,” which thoroughly warranted its title. Even Savage Lan- 
dor, when he advertised his graduated scale of rewards for imperial, royal, 
and other crowned head assassinations, was but a parodist of the poem in 
which one of the interlocutors, the Liberal professor of liberty and equality, 
sang,— 
“ And blessed be the hand that dares to wave 


The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood!” 


It is a mercy that as we age (not being all Sav-ages) we cool down, and 
learn that it may be wiser and better to submit to authority, and calmly 
and steadily endeavour to improve what is amiss in government, than to 
take to knives and daggers and embrue our hands in murder! Eight or 
ten years earlier, however, the author had tried his force as one of the 
writers in the “ Representative,’"—a Tory morning paper, on which John 
Murray threw away some £20,000 in a very short space,—and had, in the 
interim, launched “‘ The Psychological Romance,” and a series of works of 
fiction which attracted extensive notoriety, and excited great resentments. 
A secret principle derived from his Hebrew ancestry, and a fervid imagin- 
ation of almost “ Monte Christo” intensity, animated his earlier novels, and 
imparted to them a sort of mysterious charm. Their variety of design and 
inequality of execution, all however possessing striking proofs of original 
conceptions and peculiar developments, insured an immense circulation ; 
and ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” 1826, and Key, 1827, ‘‘ Henrietta Temple,” 1827, 
“Voyage of Captain Popanilla,” 1828, “The Young Duke,” 1831, “ Con- 
tarini Fleming,” 1832, “ Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” 1833, if they came 
“like shadows,’ did not “so depart.” It may be remarked as a 
very extraordinary circumstance, but completely established by a compre- 
hensive analysis of these productions, that they impersonate the writer as 
distinctly as ever Byron was identified with his characters, and exhibit 
that fixed purpose and self-reliance for its successful development which 
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launched him on his fearfully arduous career, and has raised him to the 
lofty position his talents have achieved. When we ask what has be- 
come of all the novels—the multitude—published within the last five and 
twenty years, we find that some of these still exist and continue to be 
read, whereas the million are gone, no one can tell where, quite lost to 
sight and not to memory dear. Travels in the East, whence he re- 
turned in 1831, no doubt gave a tone to several of Mr. Disraeli’s 
productions; but when keenly embarked in politics, a change ensued, 
and “Coningsby,” and “ Anti-Coningsby,” 1844, “Sybil,” 1845, and 
“Tancred,”’ 1847, ran in an entirely new course. One cannot bestow the 
highest praise upon these instruments of party warfare. Their sarcasm 
and exposure of the imbecilities and “insolence of office, which patient 
merit must from the unworthy take,” are racy and effective against: ac- 
knowledged evils; and the single word “ Tapists” is a verbal immortality, 
like Dickens’ way “not to do it” of the “Circumlocution Office.” But 
personality is beneath the dignity of literature, and whoever condescends 
to the employment of that caricaturist means of offence, errs in the pro- 
vocation of hostilities unworthy of gentlemanly contest. The Biography 
of Lord G. Bentinck is a friendly and able offering to departed English 
manliness, energy, and patriotic purpose; and the editing of the interest- 
ing works of his father, Mr. Isaac Disraeli, a performance of filial reverence 
and affection which does honour to both *. 

If we have remarked more upon political and parliamentary effects than 
appears to belong to a sketch of this nature, it is because they have been 
so far inseparably connected with the literary division of our subject. We 
proceed now to other personages, where there are no comparisons in regard 
to authorship, or no authorship of any description. Of the Marquis of 
Salisbury we have no trace in the publishing world ; of Sir John Paking- 
ton nothing beyond magisterial issues and able speeches in the House. 
Mr. Estcourt, the double of Mr. Walpole, is equally unknown; and 
Mr. Henley, richly informed in an extensive range of literature, and Lord 
Stanley, in the same relative position, have given us, the first a very able 
speech on moving the Education Bill, 1855, and the last, several addresses 
in favour of opening the British Museum on the afternoons of Sunday, at 
the Association for Promoting Social Science, and on the public health, &c., 
all displaying distinctly great statistical attainments and liberal and very 
comprehensive views. Of Lord Hardwicke we have no record apart from 
his practical knowledge of nautical affairs, and his advocacy for the welfare 
of our sailors, in debate; and General Peel stands in the same relation to 
the military service and soldiers; and with Lord John Manners, therefore, 
with this desultory mention of them, we must conclude our notice. His 





* Besides these we can only remember the political Letter, a severe attack on Peel, 
1846, and a pamphlet on the Italian Question, 1848. 
2 
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Lordship appeared as a graceful poet nearly twenty years ago, in a small 
volume, 1841, which procured for him the title of Poet of Young Eng- 
land, and has since combined the cultivation of his inherent literary 
tastes with official and legislative training in statesmanship,—a capa- 
bility not to be acquired per saltum, nor without great devotedness and 
deep study. The Duke of Rutland published “Travels in Great Britain’’ in 
1805; Lord John Manners “ Notes of an Irish Tour” in 1849, as well as 
“Sketches and Notes of a Cruise in the Scotch Waters’’ the preceding year, 
with nice illustrations by the veteran Schetky. A volume of “ English 
Ballads, and other Poems,” came from the press in 1850, and speeches at 
Atheneums and lectures at Institutes are the fruits of the politico-poetic 
union to which we have referred as a source of many of the compositions 
indicated in this paper. 

Upon the whole, it is gratifying to witness men who, in their youth, 
have cultivated Letters, and thus exercised the faculties with which they 
are blessed,—it matters little in what way, even if heterogeneous, so that 
the understanding be enlarged,—climbing to the highest places of trust and 
honour, by perhaps a track widely different from that which seemed the 
promise of their earlier years. People are at last forced to acknowledge, 
though indeed they do it grudgingly, that a poet may become a great 
Prime or other Minister, and a novelist an admirable financier, a sage 
counsellor, or a safe director of national destinies. Learn something, learn 
as much as you can, inertness is a worthless blank; and like even the 
smallest bits of articles in housekeeping which are put by where they 
may be found, the time is sure to come when they may be wanted, and will 
be of infinite utility. Verb. sat. 





A PILGRIM’S SONNET. 


Ue! Up! The dawn our slumbering valley fills ; 
We have no call to linger here. Away ! 
That we may be well sped ere fiery day 

Glare on our stony path. A thousand ills 

May be well-shunn’d, if now, with earnest wills, 
And limbs all fresh for toil, our pilgrim band 
Urge on their march through this wild thirsty land, 

And gain, ere noontide, yonder distant hills. 
What though our path be rugged, it will lie 

"Mid shadowing rocks and ever-gushing springs ; 
And as we upwards toil, our gladdening eye 

Will catch the hues and forms of fairer things ; 
And ere the night fall, we shall mark the road 
That leads us to our Father’s lov’d abode. 

X. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX, 
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WRIGHT’S POLITICAL POEMS AND SONGS*. 


Ir the publication of the series of “‘ Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, published by the authority of 
H. M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls,” has con- 
ferred important advantages upon the students of historical literature, it 
has at the same time imposed upon them corresponding duties and respon- 
sibilities. The nation is beginning to discover that at present it does not 
know so much as it ought to do about its own history. The volumes 
already issued in the present series have shewn how extensive, how varied, 
and at the same time how widely-dispersed, are the sources from which 
information is to be derived; how imperfectly the subject has hitherto 
been understood; and, as a consequence, how inadequately it has been 
appreciated. They serve to warn the enquirer against believing that the 
early monastic chronicles of England are either its only or its most trust- 
worthy historians; and they encourage him to push his investigations into 
quarters which have never been duly examined, but from which he now 
discovers that the most important results may be anticipated. The public 
is scarce yet fully aware of the extent and the value of its unpublished and 
unexplored records. Even of those most generally known by name, the 
utility is limited by the absence of available catalogues and indexes, while 
there exist others of the highest importance for historical purposes which 
have been passed by unnoticed by nearly all enquirers. It is not too much 
to affirm that there is not a single reign from that of Henry II. to that of 
Henry VIII. for the elucidation of which there do not exist materials, 
not only unpublished but also unexamined ; and this remark applies with 
additional force to the later and more important portion of the period 
which we have specified. Truly we have a long arrear of past neglect for 
which to atone. There is a growing conviction, we repeat, upon the minds 
of all intelligent enquirers, that there exists, somewhere or other, a trea- 
sure, vast and unexplored, of materials necessary for the elucidation of the 
history of England. No one in the present day can expect to obtain a 
hearing upon any question connected with history, civil or ecclesiastical, 
political or religious, topographical or genealogical, who does not exhibit a 
fair acquaintance with the sources of the history of his subject. We are 
tired of reading T'yrrell and Carte through the medium of Hume, Turner, 
and Lingard. We want new information; in other words, new material. 





* “Political Poems and Songs relating to English History, composed during the 
period from the Accession of Edward III. to that of Richard III. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Mem. R.S.L., &. (Published by authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls.” (London: Longmans.) 
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And here lies the responsibility of the position in which the Master of 
the Rolls could not but find himself placed when invited by Her Majesty’s 
Government to direct the series of publications for which the Treasury was 
willing to provide the necessary funds. Not only did this imply the ability 
to form a plan which should unite rapidity and regularity of production 
with accuracy of detail, but it implied, what is much more, the possession 
of a capacity yet higher and a knowledge yet more recondite; such a 
familiarity with the materials for the history of England, and such an 
acquaintance with historical bibliography in all its varied details, as should 
enable him to weigh the merits of each several application made by each 
several applicant, to decide how far each suggestion was in accordance with 
the advanced requirements of our age, what new sources of information 
should be opened, what new light could be thrown upon the history of 
our nation, what blank could be filled up. This was no sinecure, for a 
long and patient study must have gone before it, and it must be accom- 
panied by many anxieties. What was done by Bouquet and his Bene- 
dictines, by Brial and the members of the Institute of France, by Pertz 
and his dozen of sub-editors, has been done, and done successfully, by 
Sir John Romilly. 

In proportion, however, to its difficulty is its merit, and in proportion to 
its merit is its success. The nation has proved that it appreciates what 
the Master of the Rolls is doing for historical literature by the steady pur- 
chase of the works which are issued under the sanction of his name. He 
has proved himself master of the position which he has been called upon 
to occupy. The nation will not now consent to the abandonment, or the 
curtailment, of a scheme which even, in the third year of its existence, has 
produced at such a small outlay works so varied, so novel, and, upon the 
whole, so important. 

We have watched the progress of this series since its beginning with a 
kindly interest and a hearty wish for its success. The plan upon which it 
is conducted is honest, simple, and intelligible; and the expenditure is 
surprisingly moderate when compared with the results. The selection of 
the publications has, upon the whole, been judicious and discriminating, 
and the editors, as a body, have done their work carefully and well. Where 
there is so much to praise it would be invidious to do more than hint that 
a few blots and blemishes might possibly be brought to light by a criticism 
of the several works in detail, The undertaking has begun well, and it 
will doubtless improve as it advances, for the Master of the Rolls wilt 
speedily discover that he possesses the confidence of the public, and will 
proceed with increased energy. 

One of the works lately issued is the first volume of Mr. Thos. Wright's 
“ Political Poems and Songs relating to English History, composed during 
the Period from the Accession of Edward III. to that of Richard III.” 
Mr. Wright has long been familiar with this subject. It is, in itself, an 
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exceedingly interesting one, and is calculated to illustrate the history and 
the politics, and the social, moral, and religious feelings of our ancestors. 
Such songs as some of these here printed constitute a species of barometer 
which indicates with tolerable accuracy the condition of the mental atmos- 
phere of the period. We hailed the announcement of the work with plea- 
sure, a feeling which, however, has been considerably modified upon an 
examination of the contents of this first volume. For we discover in it a 
deviation from a most wholesome rule which the Master of the Rolls ap- 
pears hitherto to have laid down for his own guidance and the guidance 
of his editors, a rule carried out, we believe, with only one or two un- 
important exceptions, until the present time. We proceed to explain 
our meaning. 

With such abundant materials at his disposal, the Master of the Rolls 
appears to have recognised the maxim that it is better to give the public 
new and unedited materials than improved editions of materials with which 
they are already familiar. He has hitherto conducted his series upon the 
principle that since so much precious ore still lies hidden in the mine, to 
bring this to the surface is a duty of primary obligation. This wise 
arrangement, dictated by the practical common sense of the Master of the 
Rolls, has been accepted and acted upon by the editors in all cases in 
which the selection of documents has been left to their own discretion ; 
and it has carried with it the approval of the public. It will be necessary, 
doubtless, to depart from it at some future time, but that time has not yet 
arrived; and until the necessity arises, we see no reason why the rule 
should be violated, as we regret to say it has been violated in the present 
volume. Unless some special exception has been made in the case of 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Wright has made a special exception for himself; for of 
the volume now published one half was in print previous to its appearance 
in the present series. We have gone through the volume in detail, and 
speak from the result of our enquiry. We sincerely trust that, so far 
from forming a precedent, this will prove an exceptional case. It may be 
convenient to have before us in a single volume all the political songs and 
poems now scattered through several distinct publications ; but we maintain 
that the time for reprints has not yet arrived. The distinguishing feature 
of the series has hitherto been the production of new matter, and this has 
constituted one of its chief merits. The public has evidently sanctioned 
the sound discretion of the Master of the Rolls in this respect, and his- 
torical literature has been the gainer by the arrangement. There is no 
reason that we can see why a system which has hitherto worked so well, 
and the merits of which have been so generally recognised, should be 
superseded by one, the disadvantages of which are so transparent; while 
there are many reasons why (for the present at least) it should be adhered 
to. We are willing to believe that there has been some inadvertence, or 
misapprehension, upon the part of the editor of the present volume; and 
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we entreat him to confirm this explanation by strictly limiting his second 
volume to matter hitherto unprinted. 

And now, having recorded this our protest, we have to add that Mr. 
Wright’s volume contains much curious matter, that the text upon the 
whole is carefully edited, and that the Introduction, without exhibiting 
either e tended research or acute criticism, furnishes a convenient running 
commentary upon the documents. The subject might have been handled 
more skilfully, but such as it is we accept it and are thankful. 





INVENTORY OF A BRETON MANOR-HOUSE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tae Revue de Bretagne et de Vendée, for May last, published a docu- 
ment which, if genuine, is of interest for comparison with the inventories 
of household stuff to be found in such works as Mr. Parker’s recently com- 
pleted ‘‘ Domestic Archi‘ecture.” It purports to have been drawn up to 
support a petition presented in 1603 to Henry IV. of France, by Hervé de 
Parcevaux, a Breton seigneur, claiming compensation for furniture and 
other effects carried off or destroyed during the civil war by Yves du 
Liscouet, a leader of the Huguenots in Brittany. We confess that the 
amount of plate seems suspiciously large, but we print the document as we 
find it, as the matter seems worth investigation :— 


“Twenty-six goblets or cups of silver gilt, two large goblets of massive gold; a 
water-jug of massive gold, a cubit in height; another, half a cubit high, of massive 
gold ; and fourteen others of silver gilt. Two gold chains, weighing each 800 crowns, 
and ornaments for the head in gold and silver, precious stones, rings and jewels, which 
belonged to his defunct mother and wife, or to his present wife. six dozens of silver 
dinner plates, and six other dozens for dessert ; twelve silver salt-cellars; four dozen 
silver other plates; twelve large silver candlesticks; twelve silver vegetable dishes, 
and two dozen of silver spoons. Four large silver wash-hand basins, which were so 
heavy that one was enough for a man to carry, and six other silver basins which were 
lighter. Two chalices and a crucifix of massive gold, and six complete sets of sacred 
vestments, in cloth of gold and silver, for the applicant; all the clothes both of the 
said applicant and of his defunct mother and wife and of his present wife—the whole 
worth more than 10,000 crowns. The tapestry for ornamenting and carpeting the 
saloons and chambers of the manor-houses of Mezarnou, Pascouet, and La Pallure, the 
said tapestry representing historical personages and incidents. Thirty dozen of sheets 
of fine linen, and eleven dozen of other sheets. Twenty-six down beds, and two pillows 
and bolsters for each. ‘Two hundred and forty blankets of fine Spanish and English 
wool. Thirty dozen of linen table-cloths, and sixty dozen of napkins to match. Seven 
casks of wine, six casks of wheat, twelve of rye, fifteen of oats, four of barl:y and 
buck-wheat, with three or four hundred capons, and seventy-five cocks and hens. 
Eight oxen and seven fat pigs salted. Half-a-dozen large oxen for fattening, eighteen 
milch cows, sixteen young bulls or heifers, twenty-eight large draught horses, six geld- 
ings, eight mares with their colts, and two fine stallions. Moreover, the arms, chests, 


® the kitchen utensils, in tin (forty dozen dishes and twenty dozen plates),” &c, 
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SEATS OR BENCHES IN CHURCHES. 


Tus subject was discussed at the recent annual meeting of the Eccle- 
siological Society, and a motion was carried, which led to an undertaking 
by the President to draw up a memorial to the Church Building Society. 
This document and the reply that it has elicited we have been requested to 


insert in our pages. 


“ To the Committee of the Incorporated Society for Building and Repairing Churches. 


“« My Lords and Gentlemen,—-The com- 
mittee of the Ecclesiological Society have 
instructed me, as its President, to convey 
to you the respectful expression of the 
wish of that Society, as sown by a unani- 
mous vote at its recent general meeting, 
that you would take into your considera- 
tion the revision of your rules so far as 
they give an advantage to one method 
rather than another of seating churches. 

“A few years ago the only method of 
seating churches, which was in use, was 
that of pews or benches, and it was there- 
fore reasonable that your Society should 
not have made provision for any other 
system. But the popularity which has 
followed the introduction of chairs into St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and 
other churches, has undoubtedly esta- 
blished the fact that chairs may now be 
legitimately considered as an alternative 
method. 

“The Ecclesiological Society does not 
in thus memorializing the Incorporated 
Society desire to express any opinion upon 
the comparative advantages of benches 
and chairs. But it ventures to submit its 
very decided conviction that the two sys- 
tems ought to be placed on a footing of 

‘ect. equality, and that the assistance 
rendered should be in respect of accommo- 
dation and not of the form in which that 
accommodation is offered—a question, as 
it contends, which should be left to the 
discretion of the church builders. At the 
same time it empowers me to offer one 

ctical reason why in many cases the 
prohibition of chairs would operate as a 
serious practical disadvantage. ‘This rea- 
son is their great cheapness in comparison 
with benches. I was engaged last year in 
seating a church which contains about 600 
worshippers. An estimate was promised for 
deal beuches of a very simple design, and 
the amount proved to be about £400. I 
then adopted chairs of the precise design 
and price of those which have been placed 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and the cost 


amounted to about £80. Had I adopted 
a still simpler form of chair, I might have 
seated the church for a still smaller sum. 
This instance is sufficient to prove that in 
discountenancing chairs the Society may 
frequently drive poor localities into heavy 
expences which otherwise might be ob- 
viated. 

“The committee of the Ecclesiological 
Society beg further to represent that they 
conceive that the Society’s grants should 
be given upon a scale founded on the com- 
puted area of each church, rather than 
upon the alleged number of sittings. The 
adoption of this system would ensure per- 
fect fairness in every case, while according 
to the present system the Incorporated 
Society must often be at the mercy of 
those persons who do not scruple to dress 
up plans with a fallacious show of sittings, 
of inconveniently cramped dimensions, or 
placed in corners of the church where 
secing and hearing are impossible. 

“T am, &e., 
“A. J. B. BERESFORD- Hops. 


“ Arklow House, June 16, 1860.” 





“7, Whitehall, S.W., June 19, 1860. 


“Dear Mr. Hope,—I have to inform 
you that the memorial from the Ecclesio- 
logical Society, with which you favoured 
me last week, was duly presented to this 
committee at their meeting yesterday. 
There was subsequently much discussion 
on the subject of chairs for churches, and 
a sub-committee has béen appointed ‘to 
consider the expediency of making grants’ 
where they are introduced ‘ in lieu of fixed 
seats, and the regulations under which 
such grants shall be made.’ 

“ Believe me to remain, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ GEORGE AINSLIE, Sec. 


“A, J. Beresford-Hope, Esq., 
* Arklow House.” 
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HADLEIGH. THE TOWN; THE CHURCH, &c.* 


Tuts volume is highly creditable to the author, and does not at all re- 
quire the modest apology for its publication which is prefixed to it. Al- 
though not a regular antiquary, Mr. Pigot shews himself to be an intelligent, 
well-informed man, able to give a good and clear account of the history 
of the place entrusted to his care: we wish we could say that our clergy 
generally are equally well prepared to give an account of their parishes. 
We are sorry to observe that Mr. Pigot is curate only, and hope that he 
will soon be in a position to carry more weight in the parish, to which his 
good sense and his diligence fairly entitle him. 

The work consists of three parts: I. The Town; II. The Church; III. 
The Great Men ; and an appendix containing very valuable matter, arranged 
under A. The Extenta (or Survey of the Parish) in 1305, the 34th year of 
Edward I.; B. Inventories of the Plate, &c., of the Church in 1480, and 
at the time of the Reformation, accompanied by useful explanatory notes ; 
C. A List of the Painted Glass in the Church in 1794, a very small part 
of which is now in existence; D. A List of the Deans of Bocking; E. 
The Rectors of Hadleigh, also accompanied by notes. Hadleigh is a town 
which was formerly more important than it is at present, and its history, 
drawn from authentic sources, seems to illustrate that of the county, and 
indeed of the eastern part of England generally ; and the following extracts 
from it will, we have no doubt, be acceptable to our readers :— 

“THE Town, then, lays claim to considerable antiquity, and if the supposed 
etymology of its name,—head, ‘chief,’ and leage, ‘place,’—be correct, Hadleigh 
would seem to have been a place of importance even in Saxon times. And indeed the 
inference, which is thus suggested by its name, is confirmed by historical evidence of 
good authority. In the Annals of Asser, a monk of St. David’s, the most learned man 
in the country of his day,—the favourite companion, moreover, of King Alfred,—it is 
stated :— 

“«Anno DCCCXC obiit Guthram Rex Paganorum, qui et Athelstani nomen in bap- 
tismo suscepit. Qui primus apud Orientales Anglos regnavit post passione sancti 
regis Edmundi, ipsimque regionem divisit, coluit atque primus inhabitavit. Mortuus 
est itaque anno xiv® postquam baptismum suscepit, mausoleatusque est in villa regia, 
que vocatur Headleaga apud Orientales Anglos.’ 

“Guthrum was the great leader of the Danes at that period, and it was into his camp 
at Eddington, in Wiltshire, that King Alfred ventured in the disguise of a harper, 
with the view of ascertaining their number and their discipline. The issue from 
that visit is well known: the Danes were attacked and defeated by Alfred; Guthruim 


was taken prisoner, and on condition that his life was spared, consented to become 
a Christian. 





* “Hadleigh. The Town; the Church; and the Great Men who have been born 
in, or connected with, the Parish. A Paper read before the Suffolk Archeological 
Institute, by the Rev. Hugh Pigot, M.A., Curate of Hadleigh. 8vo., x. and 290 pp., 
and 10 plates.” (Lowestoft: Tymms.) 
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“It is clear from the words of Asser that Hadleigh was once a ‘royal town,’ inas- 
much as it was the place where Guthrum resided after he had been advanced by his 
conqueror to the dignity of King of the East Angles; it is clear, too, that it was the 
place of Guthrum’s death, and of his burial; and it would also appear, I think, that 
Hadleigh had no existence as a town before his days. . . . 


“Some persons have gone so far as to conjecture that at the time of the Roman 
Conquest the more civilized Britons were clothed in woollen fabrics; but the first 
authentic record states that certain Flemings, driven out of their own country by an 
encroachment of the sea, came to England, 4.p. 1111, and were stationed by the King, 
Henry the First, in Carlisle, but, not agreeing with the natives, were transplanted into 
Pembrokeshire. 

“ Henry the Second also favoured the clothiers, and in his reign the manufacture 
extended throughout the kingdom, so that dealers in Norwich as well as other places 
paid fines to the King that they might freely buy and sell dyed cloth. The wars, 
however, that followed under John, Henry the Third, Edward the First, and Edward 
the Second, caused the manufacture to decline ; but still in the meantime it had found 
its way to this place, for the Extenta speaks of a mill ‘ad pannum fullandum,’ and of 
one ‘ Simon the Fuller,’ and others of the same trade; which appears to prove that 
the cloth trade was established here as early as the reign of Edward the First. 

“But the decaying trade was revived by the policy and energy of Edward the 
Third, who, a.D. 1331, persuaded Flemish manufacturers to settle largely in his 
dominions, and succeeded in firmly establishing an art which has since exercised an 
amazing influence on the fortunes of this country. 

“* Blessed be the memory of King Edward the Third and Phillippa of Hainault, 
his Queen, who first invented clothes,’ says a monastic chronicler, and we may take up 
his thanksgiving ; not that the people had before gone naked, but that the trade, 
which was fostered and encouraged by this wise King, has given both warmth and 
riches to our nation. ‘ Here they should feed on beef and mutton,’ says Fuller, when 
describing the inducements which were held out by Edward,— 

**Till nothing but their fulness should stint their stomachs: yea, they should feed 
on the labour of their own hands, enjoying a proportionable profit of their pains to 
themselves, and the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry their 
daughters unto them, and such the English beauties that the most curious foreigners 
could not but commend them.’ 

“And after having thus stated the not very creditable ways by which Edward 
effected his object, he goes on to say :— 

“«* Happy the yeoman’s house into which one of these Dutchmen did enter, bringing 
industry and wealth along with them! Such who came in strangers within doors, 
soon after went out bridegrooms and returned sons-in-law, having married the 
daughters of their landlords, who first entertained them; yea, those yeomen in whose 
houses they harboured, soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining great estates to themselves, 
arms and worship to their estates.’ . ' 

“ And a few years later we find Hadleigh described by Fox, in his life of Rowland 
Tayler, as ‘a town of cloth making and labouring people,’ in which were ‘rich cloth 
makers,’ upon whom Dr. Tayler used to call and solicit alms for the poor, and to 
interest them in the welfare of their less fortunate neighbours; and in the greater part 
of the following century there is evidence both from wills and from the registers that 
the cloth trade flourished in the place. Numerous benefactions were made to cha- 
ritable objects during this period, which testify not only to the generosity, but also to 
the prosperity, of the master clothiers; and the register of baptisms, where it begins 
to tell the occupation of the father, proves that the trade of ‘clothier and weaver’ 
was the most common trade of all. In 1635 the kindred trades of clothier, draper, 
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tailor, shearman, cardman, comber, and weaver, was 47 against 47 of all other trades 
combined. . . . 

“ But I will pass on now to the modes in which the town was governed during the 
season of its prosperity. And it would seem that the earliest mode in which it was 
governed, after the death, at least, of Guthrum, was by Guilds. Guilds were, at all 
events, of Saxon institution, and were voluntary societies, something like our benefit 
clubs, only commonly of a more religious character, in which the associated members 
pledged themselves to defend each other against injury, to relieve each other in dis- 
tress, and to secure the offering up of masses for the souls of each other after death. 
They were called Guilds from the Saxon verb gildan, ‘to pay,’ (that is, into a common 
fund for the benefit of the society,) and ‘exhibited the natural if not the legal 
character of corporations.’ They possessed in some towns either landed property of 
their own, or rights of superiority over that of others. Of such Guilds there is evi- 
dence that there existed five in Hadleigh, and their several titles were the Guild of 
Trinity, Corpus Christi, St. John, Jesus Guild, and our Lady’s Guild. This was a 
large number, and sufficient of itself to shew the great prosperity of Hadleigh at that 
time; but the value of the vestments and of the plate which once belonged to them 
(an inventory of which is given in the appendix) is a still more convincing evidence 
of this fact, for while even in Ipswich the vessels, &., belonging to the Guilds 
were made of no more costly substance than brass and pewter, here they were chiefly 
made of silver.” —(pp. 3—16.) 


So far it will be seen that this history agrees with the general history of 
many other towns, and, with little change, might be applied to many other 
places ; but such history is in general little known even among persons who 
consider themselves well educated, and Mr. Pigot has done good service in 
bringing it forward in a clear and readable manner. 

What follows is more strictly of a local character :— 


“The Rectory tower was built by the munificent rector, Dr. Pykenham, in the 
year 1495, and is a beautiful specimen of the brickwork of that period, 43 feet 3 inches 
in height from the ground to the top of the battlements, and flanked at the four cor- 
ners by panelled and battlemented turrets, which rise a few inches more than 9 feet 
above the rest of the building. Two of these turrets, those facing the east, rise from 
the ground, and are sexagonal; the other two spring from the corners, a little below 
the corbel-table. The front of the tower, which is 31 feet 4 inches wide, faces the 
east, and on that side is the entrance doorway ; on the first floor above is a small oriel 
window, the brick-work of which is both battlemented and machicolated at the top. 

“Underneath was, as I said, the passage to the old Rectory, having on the left on 
the ground floor a small room, with a roof of massive beams of oak, which probably 
served as the porter's lodge; above this, approached by a short winding staircase, is 
another room, which was, no doubt, intended for the night accommodation of the porter ; 
but in neither room is there any trace of a fireplace. Still precautions were taken for 
his safety, when it was connected with the safety of the other inmates, for at the bot- 
tom of the staircase there was a slit in the wall to enable him to see visitors before he 
unbarred the entrance-door. On the right hand, in the corner turret, is another 
winding staircase, which leads to two large rooms above, and, finally, to the summit 
of the tower.”—(pp. 25, 26.) 


Then follows a description of some curious paintings on the walls of the 
rooms in the tower, executed in 1629 at the expense of Dr. Goad, then 


. rector. Other pictures on the walls of the same tower are said to be by 


Canaletti, and the description of them seems to agree with his style ; these 
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are said to have been executed by him when in England and on a visit to 
the rector, Dr. Tanner, in 1750. There is a lithograph plate of this tower, 
by J. S. Malley, which gives a tolerable idea of it, but as a work of art we 
cannot say much for it. Such subjects are in general better executed on 
wood, the expense of which is much the same; and it has this additional 
advantage, that casts of woodcuts are available for other archeological pub- 
lications. Our limits compel us to pass over the description of the church, 
which is a large and fine one of the usual Suffolk style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But we cannot refrain from this extract :— 

“On the right side of the pulpit is a very curious figure carved in wood, representing 
a beast sitting down on its hind quarters, with folded wings, with the fore legs and 
feet of a man, wearing shoes of the period of Richard the Second, and with the hind 
feet (cloven) of an animal. The head is covered with a hood, kept in its position by 
the liripipe, or small pendent tail of the hood, which is tied as a fillet round the brows. 
The neck is encircled with a collar, resembling the ornament anciently worn by eccle- 
siastics on their robes, and the mouth carries by the hair the head of a man. The 
figure was formerly the head of a Perpendicular bench, and is clearly an allusion to 
the legend of St. Edmund », though at the same time a caricature of the monks. Such 
caricatures were common from the eleventh century to the Reformation.” —(pp. 50, 51.) 

This is accompanied also by a lithograph by W. B. Tymms, from a 
drawing by A. F. Sprague, who, we presume, is the architect at Colchester, 
for few can draw like him ; and this is beautifully drawn, affording a strik- 
ing contrast in this respect to most of the other plates. We could have 
wished it had been engraved in some more permanent manner, but it is 
only justice to Mr. Tymms to say that he has rendered his drawing faith- 
fully and clearly. The palimpsest brass of Rowland Tayler, 1594, on one 
side, and a Flemish merchant of about a century previous on the other, 
is curious, and is carefully drawn by the anastatic process. As this church 
was in the district devastated by the notorious William Dowsing, under 
the authority of Parliament, in 1643, we cannot be surprised that most of 
the brasses and of the painted glass have disappeared. 

The biographical portion of Mr. Pigot’s volume appears to be carefully 
put together, but our limits compel us to abstain from so tempting a theme. 
The list comprises several names of persons of considerable eminence in 
their day, and we commend it to the attention of all Suffolk men. 





> «The legend is, that the Danes shot St. Edmund with arrows in Hoxne Wood, and 
then cut off his head and threw it amongst the trees; that some of his subjects came, 
when the Danes had retired, and searched for his body for the purpose of burying it, 
but could at first only find the trunk; that when expressing to each other wonder 
where the head could be, they heard a voice say, ‘ Here, here, here ;? and that on 
going to the spot whence the voice proceeded, they found a wolf sitting down with the 
lost head in its mouth, but hanging down between his forelegs; that the wolf politely 
gave up the head; that the head when placed by the trunk became miraculously at- 
tached to it again, as if it had never been separated ; and that the wolf, having quietly 
attended the funeral, retired to its native woods.” 
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THE GUESTEN HALL, WORCESTER. 


Tux subject of the preservation of the Guesten Hall was mentioned by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide in his opening address at the Congress of the 
Archeological Institute at Gloucester, and at the close of the meeting an 
address from the Institute to the Dean and Chapter of Worcester was 
agreed on. The matter thus stands at present; but it fortunately is in our 
power to lay before our readers an authoritative statement of the condition 
of the building, and the position of the Ecclesiastical Commission towards 
it, with which, in reply to our application, we have been furnished by the 
courtesy of their architect, Ewan Christian, Esq. :— 


Str,—I am sorry that I am unable at this time to prepare for your pages 
a paper respecting the Guesten Hall, but I can, perhaps, state for your 
guidance a useful fact or two. 

First, The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, so far as I know, nothing what- 
ever to do with the building. It is the property of the Dean and Chapter, and 
they only have the power to deal with it. At the request of that body I surveyed 
the Hall in June last, and reported to the Dean as to its present condition, and 
the probable cost of upholding it. The building is in a very mutilated and di- 
lapidated state. Its interior is encumbered with numerous partitions and floors, 
erected in modern times, and its roof, which is in a sadly shattered and weakened 
state, can only be seen by clambering up into a filthy garret. 

Externally, one window only retains its tracery in a fairly complete, though 
mouldering condition ; fragments of tracery exist behind ivy and brick-work in 
two others, and the remaining windows are wholly devoid either of tracery or 
mullions, and, except where blocked up with masonry and modern sashes, are 
open to the weather. 

The cost of clearing the interior, repairing the walls and buttresses, securing 
the roof, restoring the tracery and mullions of the windows, together with plain 
glazing and plain stone paving for the floor, cannot be estimated at less 
than £1,760. 

To restore the west porch, a fragment of which still exists, would add to this 
amount probably £300 ; and if the wretched south front were touched, the cost 
would be still further increased. The Dean and Chapter have, as I understand, 
no funds wherewith to meet this expenditure, they have no use for the Hall, 
and unless the public come forward with subscriptions for its sustentation and 
repair, I greatly fear it must of necessity ere long be numbered amongst the 
things of the past, a fate which would by no one be more sincerely lamented 
than by, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ewan CuRrIstTIAN, 

10, Whitehall-place, London, 

July 26th, 1860. 
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Tue reader of Strype’s “ Annals” will remember the inscription on the 
coffin of Roger Rippon, one of the Barrowists who died in Newgate*, but 
to save the trouble of turning to the volume we here insert it :— 

“This is the corps of Roger Rippon, a servant of Christ, and her Majesty’s 
faithful subject. Who is the last of sixteen or seventeen, which that great 
enemy of God, the archbishop of Canterbury [Whitgift], with his high com- 
missioners, have murdered in Newgate within these five years, manifestly for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. His soul is now with the Lord; and his blood crieth 
for speedy vengeance against that great enemy of the saints, and against Mr. 
Richard Young [a justice of the peace in London]. Who in this, and many the 
like points, hath abused his power, for the upholding of the Romish Antichrist, 
prelacy, and priesthood.” 


Such bearding of authority as this was little likely to pass unnoticed in 
the days of the Tudors, and accordingly we find one of the sect closely 
examined on the subject, and, with a contemptuous disregard of what would 
now be considered merely decent, by the very magistrate, Richard Young, 
whose conduct is impugned. We print the examination of the prisoner, 
from the original in the State Paper Office. We know nothing about him, 
except what we learn from Strype, that he was a prisoner in Wood-street 
Counter in 1592, when the deceased, Roger Rippon, was confined in Bride- 
well, and soon after the date of this examination, he is, in the confession of 
Daniel Buck, another Barrowist, described as a “ deacon” of their sect. 
His tone, though in bonds, is lofty, and his justification of himself, and 
refusal to subscribe his examination, point him out as a worthy precursor 
of the stubborn John Lilburn :— 


EXAMINATION OF CHRISTOPHER BOWMAN—MARCH 1, 1593. 
CORAM RICHARDO YOUNG, PRIMO DIE MARTIJ, 1592. 


CuristopHeR Bowman, goldsmith, aged 32 yeares or thereaboutes, saieth, 
that hee was not at Newgate at the time that Roger Rippon dyed, but hee saieth 
that the whole congregation was consentinge to the makinge of the coffine, and 
this examinate was made acquainted with a further purpose, which hee saieth 
hee disliked of. 

Beinge demaunded who is the congregation and what bee their names, hee 
saieth he will not declare it, nor may not disclose his brethren’s secretts, nor the 
place of their meetinge, for hee remembreth it not, nor the time. 





* 8vo. Edit, Oxf. 1824, vol. iv. p. 186. 
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Hee saieth hee was never consentinge to the libell or writinge fixed upon the 
coffine, neither doeth hee allowe of it if any suche writinge were made. The 
coffine coste 4s. 8d., which was gathered of the whole congregation, and paied 
by this examinate. 

Hee saieth that hee doeth not thinke that their secrete meetinges and con- 
venticles are contrary to God’s lawe or the lawes of the realme. Hee saieth hee 
cannot take an othe to answer to any slighte causes as hee thinketh these to be. 

Hee saieth that hee doeth not remember that hee sawe Mr. Penryn within 
these 4 dayes, and will not aunswere directly thereunto, althoughe hee bee re- 
quired as hee is a Christian, but hath sene him within these fewe dayes : how 
many dayes hee knoweth not. 

Hee saieth hee was lately out of towne, but the place where hee will not 
declare, sayenge that unles hee were knowen to bee a man of a bad life, hee is 
not to sett down the places where hee hath bene. 

Hee saieth hee is not persuaded to goe to his parish churche, or to Paule’s 
Crosse, to heare a sermon, for that hee seeth every man, how wicked soever hee 
bee, admitted to receive the communion, and hee will not joyne in prayer with 
that mynyster which geveth holy thinges to dogges. 

He denieth to subscribe this his examination. 

(Signed) Ryé. Youne. 


Reference to Strype will shew Justice Young as an active magistrate as 
early as 1582, and in 1593 Francis Johnson, a prisoner, speaks of him, in 
a letter to Lord Burghley, as one ‘‘ who among the rest of the commis- 
sioners that usually sit with him, seems to carry matters as pleaseth him.” 
He appears to have been hated not only by offenders of various classes, 
but also by some of those connected with carrying out the law. In another 
document that we shall shortly publish, we shall see the wife of the keeper 
of Newgate regarding him as the enemy of her husband, and attempting 
to practise magic arts for his destruction. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN KENT. 


In excavating the foundations of the White Hart Inn, which stood by the road side 
at Cuxton, near Strood, in Kent, the workmen have recently brought to light a de- 
posit of Roman vessels, many of which are of the elegant red lustrous ware, probably 
belonging to a sepulchral interment. In one of the cups the potter’s name, MATERNVS, 
is stamped across the bottom. This potter’s name is also to be found in the list of 
stamps discovered in London. The vessels have been sent to Lord Darnley’s at 
Cobham Hall; but it is supposed they will ultimately be given to the Museum of the 
Kent Archeological Society, at Chillington-house, Maidstone. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 14. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The DrrEctTor announced that in the event of any subscription being 
initiated for the preservation of the Guesten-hall at Worcester, the Society 
had determined on contributing a grant of ten pounds out of the very 
limited funds at their disposal for such purposes. 
~ Mr. SuepparD exhibited drawings of a torque and of a vase found at 
Canterbury last April. 

J.J. Howarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the pedigree of the Calthorpe 
family, commencing with William Calthorpe, (temp. 1241,) and illustrated 
with forty-nine shields. Mr. Howard also exhibited a grant of arms to 
Robert Lee of Quarrenden, dated London, April 18, 1513. 

The Rev. T. Huao exhibited the handle of a knife in morse-ivory. 

Mr, Epwin C. TrELanp exhibited, by permission of Sir Percevall Hart 
Dyke, a very curious bowl found at Lullingstone, Kent, in the month of 
April last. Numerous ornaments which were formerly attached to the 
bowl were also exhibited, and consisted chiefly of pelta-shaped plates, 
animals, and other objects. A cruciform arrangement was discernible, 
and the general character of the ornaments induced the Director to assign 
to it a Celtico-Saxon origin. The bowl was accompanied by remarks and 
drawings from Mr. Treland. 

J. J. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a document appointing Sir Richard 
Lee ambassador at the court of Russia in the year 1600. 

Mr. C. Spence exhibited a German drinking-glass, bearing numerous 
mystical legends surrounding a figure of Paracelsus. 

Mr. 8S. Brron, F.S.A., exhibited a paper impression of a tablet of 
Thothmes III., recently found at Thebes, accompanied by remarks in 
illustration of its contents and of the history of that remarkable reign. 

The Rev. J. Wess, F.S.A., exhibited and read some remarks on a 
halbert, supposed by him to have belonged to Richard Cromwell. In the 
course of this paper Mr. Webb introduced some interesting particulars on 
the family of R. Cromwell. 

[We are compelled to postpone till our next number an account of the Con- 
versazione of June 21, one of the most brilliant meetings which have for a 
long time been assembled within the walls of the Antiquarian Society. ] 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


June 27—July 4. The usual Annual 
Meeting was held at Oxford, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. Lord Wrot- 
tesley ; it was very numerously attended. 
No less than 281 papers were read in the 
different sections, but the only one that 
would require report in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGAZINE, one on the Wroxeter Excava- 


tions, by Mr. T. Wright, has already ap- 
peared in good part in our pages‘, and 
the remainder we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of putting on record in our account 
of the Meeting of the British Archwo- 
logical Association, which takes place at 
Shrewsbury, in the second week in August. 


BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 30. T. J. Prerriarew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. J. C. Macdona, of Mossley, 
near Manchester, was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes in 
reference to an ancient shrine discovered 
in Lanarkshire, exhibited by Mr. Sim. It 
is a portable feretrum to contain relics, 
composed of latten, and in the form of 
the sleeve of a sacerdotal vest. The front 
had been furnished with crystal, through 
which the holy objects were to be viewed. 
It bore resemblance to the shrine of St. 
Olaf preserved in the Copenhagen Mu- 
seum. The Lanarkshire specimen was found 
on the site of a battle, and had probably 
been carried to that spot to invoke success 
to its possessors. 

Mr. George Wright, F.S.A., exhibited a 
fine specimen of silver lace (entirely metal) 
which had formed part of a baptismal 
mantle or bearing cloth, and from 1659 
had been in the possession of the Veseys of 
Hintlesham Priory, Suffolk. 

Mr. Elliott exhibited a posey ring of the 
time of Elizabeth, found in Fulham Fields. 
It was very small, of gold, and had on the 
interior No FrynD TO FaytTH. He also 
produced a silver etui in the form of a 
fish, very elastic and with eyes of garnets. 
Also a Chinese chatelain of silver, analo- 
gous to toilet instruments found in Teu- 
tonic barrows. It was composed of two 
tooth-picks, an ear-pick, a nail-pick, a 
tongue-scraper, and a pair of tongs with 
curved points. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a small but power- 
ful pair of iron nut-crackers, and a brass 
watch seal with the profile of Queen Anne, 
found in the Thames. 


Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a coin from 
the Duchy of Celle of Hanover found at 
Boulogne, and of the date of 1634. 

Mr. Wentworth sent some ancient do- 
cuments for exhibition, among which were 
two letters from the Duke of Buckingham, 
from Wallingford House and London, 
dated 1668 and 1672, and an Order in 
Council against Papists and Sectaries, 
dated Feb. 3, 1674-5, signed Robert 
Southwell. 

Dr. Palmer sent a Rector of Newbury’s 
token—Joseph Sayer, 1666—1674. It re- 
presents a Bible in the field. 

Mr. Winkley sent a Nuremberg jetton 
found at Pinner, Middlesex. It bore the 
name of Hans Krauwinkel, and had a 
motto, Gottes Gaben Sol Man Lob,— 
‘God’s gift shall one praise.’ 

Mr. Vere Irving exhibited further anti- 
quities from Lanarkshire. A bronze head 
of a very small javelin, found with calcined 
bones in an earthen urn. The silver pom- 
mel of a dagger, decorated with a shield 
charged witha lion rampant. It is of the 
fourteenth century. A cascabel engraved 
with eight arches and the initials R.W. 
In the Scottish Museum there are speci- 
mens with the name of Wigan on them. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notices of 
remains obtained from a Roman villa at 
Box in Wiltshire, and exhibited specimens 
that had been thrown out to mend the 
highways! 

Mr. Pettigrew presented a Phoenician in- 
scription found among the papers of the late 
Mr. Frere at Malta. It is in six lines, and 





«® Gent. Maa., May, 1859, p. 447, and Sept., 
1859, p. 219. 
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Mr. P. gave as its interpretation, “ Thyro, 
the Perfection of Beauty—Woman of 
Women—the Centre of Society, as the 
Heart is of the Body—All Superior—Joy 
itself—the Source of Pleasure and Delight, 
more than language can express.” 

Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., produced 
two letters from the Rev. Mr. Egremont 
and Dr. Henry Johnson, of Shropshire, 
detailing some recent discoveries at Wrox- 
eter. The antiquities consisted of hair- 
pins, some of which are elegantly worked 
—a portion of a large and rough fibula; 
the head of a bird; a quantity of highly 
ornamented Samian ware; a beautiful 
bow] of the same, with inscriptions and the 
representation of a stag hunt ; many coins, 
among which there was one of Allectus ; 
some specimens of mural painting; im- 
pression of a dog’s foot on a tile, another 
of a sandal, &c. There has also been found 
a chamber thirty-two feet in length of 
masonry, a pillar with well-formed base, 
a furnace lined with vitrified clay, &c. 
These will be particularized in the account 
given by Mr. Wright in the several num- 
bers of the Journal of the Association. 


June 13. Berrian Bortrrerp, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., President, in the 
chair. 

Mrs. Freake of Cromwell-house, South 
Kensington; the Rev. James Ridgway, 
M.A., of Oakley-square; and Hillary 
Davies, Esq., of Shrewsbury, were elected 
Associates. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited an impression 
of the seal of Stephen Payn, Almoner to 
King Henry V., which is still used as the 
signet of Greatham Hospital, Durham. 
Mr. Black contributed some notes respect- 
ing Payn, who held his appointment from 
2° Henry V. (1414). The letters patent 
granted to him all deodands by land or 
water, and they were collected either by 
him or his deputies, hence this seal was 
required. Dr. Kendrick sent by way of 
comparison an impression of the seal of 
the present Lord High Almoner. 

Mr. Baigent sent a smal! circular fibula 
of latten dug up near the great mitred 
Abbey of Hyde, Winchester. It is of the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and is 
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inscribed 1H¢ ++ NAZA -+ RENVS + REX + 
It appears to have been originally gilt. 
Mr. George Wright exhibited a curious 
leaf in MS, from a theatrical manager’s 
book of the date of 1638. This was found 
in the Notitia Dramatica belonging to 
Isaac Reed. The plays performed as per 
list were “The Lost Lady,” by Sir W. 
Barclay; ‘ Damboyes,” by George Chap- 
man; “Aglaura,” by Sir John Suckling; 
“The Unfortunate Lovers,” by Sir William 
Davenant; “Ould Castel,” (attributed to 
Shakespeare); “The Fox,’”’ by Ben Jonson; 
“The Passionate Lover,” by Lodowick 
Carlell; “The Merry Devill of Edmonton;” 
“Cesar and Pompey,” by Chapman; “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Shakespeare; 
“The Chances,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&e., &e. Mr. Wright’s exhibition was ac- 
companied by biographical notices. Mr. 
Curle produced a singular iron horse-shoe, 
found in Hampshire, having a bar across, 
probably for protection of the foot. Mr. 
Forman exhibited a memento mori medal 
of gilt silver. The obverse presents the 
image of an Eastern queen with a legend, 
Que sim post terga videbis; and the re- 
verse, a skeleton resting the elbow on a 
tomb, ‘upon which is an hour-glass, and 
the legend Sie nunc pulcherrima quondam. 

Mr. Wentworth sent some original docu- 
ments for inspection: —“A Note of Moneys 
due unto the Shippers whose Ships were 
taken up for transporting Men to the 
Isle of Ree.” This relates to the expedi- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham to the 
Isle, also to Rochelle. “ A Letter from the 
Lord Treasurer Southampton,” (1665) ; 
and one from “ Lord Huntingdon, 1580.” 
Mr. Wentworth also sent “A Declaration 
of the State of all Monies received towards 
the Reparation of St. Paul’s Cathedral be- 
fore the Great Fire of London.” 

Mr. Allom exhibited a beautiful oil 
painting, made by him from sketches taken 
on the spot, representing the castles of 
Europe and Asia on the Bosphorus, He 
read some historical notes relating to these 
buildings of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Planché read a paper on the Cap 
of Estate anciently worn by the Sovereigns 


of England, which, with illustrations, will © 


be printed. 
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The President in adjourning the public 
meetings over to November, announced 
the Congress in Shropshire to commence 
at Shrewsbury on the 6th of August, and 
stated the objects intended to be par- 
ticularly inspected, the papers to be read, 
and the invitations that had been received. 
Tt was also announced that the Council of 
the Association proposed to print, in ad- 
dition to their quarterly Journal, an oc- 
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casional volume of Collectanea Archao- 
logica, consisting of the more lengthened 
* papers and those requiring extensive illus- 
trations laid before the Society, a measure 
which, from the number already on hand 
and constantly accumulating, has been 
rendered absolutely necessary. Associates 
desiring to possess these volumes are to. 
deliver their names.in to the Treasurer. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 11. At a Committee Meeting held 
at Arklow-house,—present, the President, 
Mr. BERESFORD-Hopk, in the chair, Mr. 
Gosling, Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. H. 


_ L. Jenner, Mr. Gambier Parry, Rev. W. 


Scott, Archdeacon Thorp, Mr. Warburton, 
and the Rev. B. Webb,—the following 
gentlemen were elected members :—Ed- 
ward Akroyd, Esq., of Bank Field, Hali- 
fax; the Rev. J. M. Brackenbury, of 
Wimbledon, Surrey; J. R. Clayton, Esq., 
of Cardington-street, Hampstead-road ; 
the Rev. H. Douglas, of Victoria Docks; 
and the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., of Peter- 
stow Vicarage, Herefordshire. Edward 
Akroyd, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. Jebb,. 
were added to the Committee. 

The Annual Reports of the Society and 
of the Sub-committee for Music were read 
and accepted. 

Mr. Truefitt met the Committee, and 
laid before it his designs for several houses 
in the Pointed style which have been built 
in the north of London. 

Mr. Slater exhibited a design for a large 
mosaic pavement to be executed in the 
opus Alexandrinum method for the sanc- 
tuary of Chichester Cathedral. He also 
displayed the designs for a new qunad- 
rangle to be built at Sherborne for the 
use of the grammar-school, and the de- 
signs for the restoration of Rustington 
Church, Sussex, and of Brington Church, 
Hunts, 

Mr. W. J. Hopkins of Worcester brought 
under notice the meditated destruction 
of the Guesten-hall, at Worcester, of which 
he exhibited drawings from the work on 
Domestic Architecture by Messrs. Dollman 
and Jobbins, now in ‘course of publication. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 


The President undertook to notice the 
matter at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society, and the Secretary was desired to 
write to the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Archeological Institute to invite their 
co-operation in an effort to save the build- 
ing. Mr. Hopkins also exhibited his de- 
signs for the restoration of the long dese- 
crated church of Cow Honeybourne, Wor- 
cestershire, and for the restoration of the 
church of White Ladies, Aston ; anda large 
number of other sketches. 

Mr. Withers exhibited his designs for 
the restoration of Monnington Church, 
Pembrokeshire, and St. Dogfael, Meline, 
in the same county. He also brought an 
embroidered green frontal, which had been 
presented to his new church at Little 
Cawthorpe, Lincolnshire, by Miss Blen- 
cowe and her colleagues of the Ladies” 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society. 

Mr. Pritchard laid before the Com- 
mittee the drawings, by Mr. Seddon and 
himself, for the restoration of Bonvilstone 
Church, Glamorganshire ; for a new Pro- 
bate Registry at Llandaff; for the new 
church of St. John, Maindee, Newport, 
Monmouthshire; for the new church of 
St. Andrew, Cardiff; for a sculptured rere- 
dos (to be executed by Mr. Armsted), for 
a church near London, and for some villas 
at Croydon and Tunbridge Wells. 

Mr. Lee exhibited the drawings of his 
works at Meopham Court, Kent. 

Mr. Skidmore exhibited, besides some 
beautiful photographs of his works in the 
new Oxford Museum, the designs for his 
metal screens in the church of All Souls’, 
Halifax, and also the designs for an iron 

church at Hawksbury, near Coventry, and 
T 
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for a clock-tower at Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 





[Aug. 


of the meeting, said the Society had come 
of age, that day being its twenty-first 


The Committee examined a photograph ¢ anniversary. As to what had been the 


of an oak credence-table, designed by 
Mr. Charles Turner; and also the designs 
by Mr. S. S, Teulon for the new church 
of St. James, Pentonville, for the addition 
of a chancel to Christ ‘Church, North 
Croydon, and for the restoration of South 
Carlton Church, Lincolnshire. They fur- 
ther inspected Mr. Buckeridge’s designs 
for the restoration of All Saints’, Mears 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, and for a new 
parsonage-house for the same place. 

Mr. E. R. Robson presented to the 
Society three most interesting photo- 
graphs, representing portions of Durham 
cathedral which no longer exist, taken 
from water-colour drawings by Carter, 
made in'1795. The following extract is 
from Mr. Robson’s letter :— 

“No. 1 shews the galilee, in which 
nothing has been disturbed, except the 
fifteenth-century altar, replaced by enor- 
mous oak doors and cast-iron hinges. 

“No. 2 represents that end of the 
chapter-house which, four years after the 
execution of Mr. Carter’s drawing, was 
entirely swept away. 

“No. 3 gives the opposite end of the 
chapter-house, which is not ‘destroyed,’ 
(as Mr. Carter mentions,) but only defaced. 
No vestige of the groining, or of the small 
side door, remains. Toe floor is of wood, 
about the saine distance above the cloister 
pavement which it formerly measured in 
the opposite direction. The two-light 
windows have the window-order walled 
up. 
“The originals belonged to the late 
venerable antiquary, Dr. Raine, whose 
son has allowed the photographs to be 
ae for the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 

am. 

“ Thanks to the faithful work of Carter, 
the chapter-house can be restored to its 
pristine glory, but, as Dr. Raine forcibly 
asks, ‘Who ean restore its pavement, 
studded with the gravestones of the first 
three centuries after the Conquest ?’”, 


In the evening the Annual Meeting 
was held in the central gallery of the 
Architectural Exhibition, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, when there was a very 
numerous attendance; Mr. A. J. B. Be- 
resford- Hope, the President, in the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the business 


success of their movement, he thought 
they might only appeal to what had been 
done in every town, if not every parish, in 
England. Did not churches built every- 
where more or less embody those princi- 
ples which were thought to be enthusiastic 
and fanatic when the Society was first 
founded in 1849? They saw their cathe- 
drals and churches restored, and new 
churches rising, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in the colonies and every- 
where, in a style for art of a quality and 
quantity unknown then; and they saw 
sculpture applied to architecture, em- 
bodied in an unfading and imperishable 
frame. They also saw painting applied to 
architecture, and thus the sister arts were 
now combined with a unity of system and 
aim hitherto unknown. They saw the 
vandalism that destroyed old buildings in 
former times now dying away, but he re- 
gretted to find that the Guesten Hall, 
Worcester, was doomed to destruction for 
the most foolish of reasons, A case like 
that called for a cry of reprobation all 
over the country. 

The Rev. B. Webb then read the Re- 
port, of which the following are the chief 
points :— 

“ The principal new church of the year is 
undoubtedly Mr. Scott’s noble building of 
All Souls’, Haley Hill, Halifax, which was 
consecrated last November. This fine 
work has been noticed at large in the 
‘ Ecclesiologist,’ and it was pointed out 
how important an example it is of the in- 
troduction of sculpture into church deco- 
ration. The same architect's chapel for 
Exeter College, Oxford, has also been con- 
secrated. Mr. Butterfield’s church of 
St. John Evangelist, Hammersmith, has 
been finished; his St. Alban’s, Baldwin 
Gardens, is in progress. Mr. Street’s 
church of St. James-the-Less, Garden- 
street, Westminster, is rising; and another, 
by the same architect, in the parish of St. 
Giles, Oxford, has been begun. The Com- 
mittee observe with satisfaction that in 
the chancels of these two churches, and in 
Exeter College chapel, vaulting has been 
adopted. Mr. R. Brandon’s church in 
Great Windmill-street will be commenced 
in the course of the summer. Mr. Slater’s 
cathedral at Kilmore is almost ready for 
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consecration ; and he is about to build a 
mortuary chapel of unusual scale and dig- 
nity at Sherborne, as well as a satisfactory 
church at Bray, near Dublin. Another 
work of peculiar interest is the transmu- 
tation, by Mr. Butterfield, of the parish 
church of St. Columb, Cornwall, in hope 
of its becoming the cathedral of the future 
diocese of Cornwall. The plans include 
the addition of a clerestory to the nave, 
and the substitution of a more dignified 
choir for the existing chancel. Mr. Burges’ 
Memorial Church at Constantinople is at 
last really in hand. 

“We are able to mention this year, 
with great approbation, several colonial 
churches. Foremost of tliese is a very 
original design by Mr. Burges for a cathe- 
dral at Brisbane, Australia. Mr. Slater 
has completed the very successful church 
of St. George, Basseterre, St. Kitts; and 
Mr. Bodley has designed a peculiarly good 
parish church for the diocese of Grahams- 
town. Montreal Cathedral was opened 
for service on Advent Sunday, and the 
cathedral for Sydney is approaching com- 
pletion. The high roof recently added 
to Calcutta Cathedral is an improvement 
to that unsatisfactory structure. 

“Of foreign churches we may mention 
St. Lawrence, Alkmaar, by M. Cuypers; 
the votive church at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the cathedral at Linz by M. Statz; and 
the Lutheran churches of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Berlin, and St. Anscharius, Ham- 
burg. A volume of designs for churches, 
built or projected by Herr Statz, testifies 
to great ecclesiological activity in Germany. 
Mr. Scott’s church at Hamburg is nearly 
completed. 

“The new Park Church at Glasgow, by 
Mr. Rochead, may be referred to as a con- 
spicuous example of the now common use 
of the Pointed style among the Presby- 
terians of Scotland. 

“The work of church restoration pro- 
ceeds with unabated vigour. Lichfield and 
Hereford and Peterborough Cathedrals 
under Mr. Scott, Chichester Cathedral un- 
der Mr. Slater, and Worcester Cathedral, 
are advancing. The restoration of the 
octagon at Ely, as a memorial to the late 
Dean, is soon to be commenced. Mean- 
while, a friendly controversy has taken 
place as to the proper external capping of 
the lantern. The restoration of the tower 
of Durham Cathedral and the projected 
works at Bristol Cathedral must be no- 
ticed. That any work in this cathedral 
has been commenced is, we trust, an omen 
that the citizens of Bristol will ere long 
take in hand the addition of a nave to that 
fragment of a church which they now pos- 
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sess. At St. Paul’s we have to chronicle 
with approbation the alteration of the 
choir and the renovation of the decorations 
of the dome, soon, we trust, to be followed 
by more extensive works, both ornamental 
and ritual, in harmony with Wren’s ori- 
ginal conception, but guided by a more 
correct ecclesiological taste. 

“We hear with extreme satisfaction 
that Mr. Guinness, a munificent citizen 
of Dublin, intends to restore the ill-used 
cathedral of St. Patrick. Mr. Slater has 
nearly finished the works in Limerick 
Cathedral. 

“It is a new thing to hear of the re- 
storation of the ruined English abbeys. 
But we are informed that Brinkburn Priory 
is about to be restored for divine worship 
by Mr. Wilson, and there are rumours that 
Netley Abbey will also be restored for 
worship. Meanwhile excavations and re- 
pairs there are in progress. At last, also, 
the desecrated church in Dover Castle is 
to be properly restored by Mr. Scott, as a 
military chapel. 

“Mr. Burges has completed a very ju- 
dicious restoration in Waltham Abbey 
Church ; and we hear that some improve- 
ments are contemplated at Bridlington. 
At Cambridge, the interior of the Uni- 
versity Church is at last to be re-arranged; 
and in the chapel of Queens’ College Mr. 
Bodley has placed new stalls and a rere- 
dos of a very original design. 

“ Abroad, the restoration of Throndhjem 
Cathedral is contemplated by the Nor- 
wegian government. 

“ Among the secular Pointed works the 
progress of the Oxford Museum is the 
most important fact of the year, seeing 
that the matter of the Foreign Office is 
still undecided. The selection of a Gothic 
design for the Assize Courts at Manchester 
and for the House of Parliament at Ottawa 
are facts not to be forgotten as marking 
the improvement of public taste. On the 
other hand, Mr. Scott’s beautiful Pointed 
design for a Town-hall at Halifax has been 
superseded by one of a nondescript style 
by the lamented Sir C. Barry, which was 
little worthy of the genius of that eminent 
architect; and for the Cambridge Town- 
hall a non-Pointed design has been chosen. 

“In the matter of colour we have to 
chronicle that of eight competitors for the 
ecclesiological colour prize in connection 
with the Architectural Museum. The 
first premium was awarded to Mr. Simkin, 
and the second (given by the President) 
to Mr. Harrison, the first prizeman of last 
year. For 1860 the Committee have 
chosen a fragment of the arch of the Porte 
Rouge of Notre Dame, Paris, containing 
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two figures, for the subject of the prize. 
Two members of our Committee have 
laboured hard in this department of art 
during the year—Mr. Le Strange in the 
—— scheme of painting the roof 
of the nave of Ely, and Mr. Gambier Parry 
in designing a dome for the space over the 
chancel-arch of the church at Highnam. 
Mr. Poynter’s painted ceiling at Waltham 
Abbey must likewise be particularly men- 
tioned. 

“The continued success of the Ladies’ 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society must be 
mentioned. More workers, however, are 
still wanted, and pecuniary aid is desired 
towards the cost of frontals for Colombo 
and Fredericton cathedrals. 

“In recording this chronicle of eccle- 
siological progress under its several aspects, 
alike of design, construction, and orna- 
ment, and where there is so much subject 
for congratulation, the Committee cannot 
but regret that, while so much of taste and 
expense have been cheerfully contributed 
both by founders and artists, the archi- 
tectural movement, now more than a 
— of a century old, has not yet pro- 

uced a new church completely groined 
throughout; for without groining it can- 
not be said that a Pointed church possesses 
even the elements of completeness,” 

The following gentlemen were appointed 


the Council of the Society for the ensuing 


year :—F. H. Dickinson, Esq., Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

‘The following gentlemen were elected 
auditors for the year:—The Rev. Sir H. 
W. Baker, Bart., and Robert Smith, Esq. 

A discussion took place on the subject 
of seating churches with chairs, and it was 
resolved to memorialize the Church Build- 
ing Commissioners on the subject. The 
President undertook to draw up the me- 
morial, which, with the reply of the Se- 
cretary of the Commissioners, we print in 
another page. 

Instead of, as formerly, reading a paper, 
a discussion was announced on “ The Ten- 
dencies of pre-Raffaelitism, and its Con- 
nection with the Gothic Movement,” which 
was ably maintained, especially by Messrs. 
Beresford-Hope and Burges on the one 
side, and by Messrs. Street and Seddon on 
the other. After the examination of some 
church plate and decorations, the meeting 
broke up; but a committee meeting was 
subsequently held, when, among other 
business, Sydney G. R. Strong, Esq., of 
108, Westbourne-terrace, was elected an 
ordinary member. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 24. W.S.W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a cast of a gold 
coin lately found at Therfield, near Roys- 
ton, Herts. It is of Louis le Debonnaire, 
the successor of Charlemagne, or possibly 
only a barbarous imitation of his coins. 
The type of the reverse is a cross within 
a wreath, with the legend MvNvs DIVI- 
NvM, and on the obverse are the head 
and name of Louis, but the legends on 
both sides of the coin are so barbarously 
executed as to be with difficulty deci- 
pherable. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited, by permis- 
sion of Mr. Edward Pretty, a penny of 
Baldred, King of Kent, and of a type of 
great rarity, but one other specimen being 
known. 

Mr. Roach Smith also exhibited a cast 
of the third-brass coin of Carausius, with 
the bust of the goddess Fortune, and the 


legend FORTVNA AVG, in the cabinet of 
the late W. H. Rolfe, Esq., of Sandwich. 
This coin is remarkable as having given 
rise to the celebrated error of Stukeley, 
who, misreading the legend, created an 
empress of the name of ORIVNA, and gave 
her in marriage to Carausius. 

Dr. Bialloblosky exhibited some thin 
square brass pieces with Hebrew legends 
stamped upon them, signifying “ The visi- 
tation of the sick.” These he considered 
to be of the nature of tokens, and given 
to the sick in lieu of money, where the 
customs of the Jews required an alms to 
be given, even though pecuniary help was 
not needed. 

Mr. Goddard Johnson communicated 
some remarks on the coins of the. Con- 
queror, with the word Paxs upon them, 
which he considered to refer to a peace 
with Scotland; and also transmitted some 
extracts from the corporation accounts of 
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Norwich between the years 1541 and 1549, 
relating to the currency of that period. 
Mr. Sims communicated an account of 
a discovery of coins in the parish of Cum- 
mertrees, in the county of Dumfries. 
They were 195 in number, and consisted 
of pennies of the following monarchs :— 


Edward I. and ITI. of England ...... 187 
Alexander III. of Scotland............ 3 
GE MR ccdcccchvccacssceescesaticcses 1 


Foreign sterlings of John of Hain- 
ault and Robert III. of Flanders 4 


195 


Mr. Evans exhibited casts of a remark- 
ably fine and rare silver coin of Carausius, 
in the possession of the Earl of Verulam, 
and lately found upon the site of the 
ancient city of Verulam. The legend of 
the reverse is CONSER. AVG., (Conserva- 
tor Augusti,) with the device of Neptune 
seated, holding in his right hand an 
anchor, and in his left a trident. In re- 
marking “upon the coin, Mr. Evans ob- 
served that there was something singu- 
larly appropriate in representing Neptune 
as the Conservator Augusti on the coins 
of one who owed first his elevation to the 
rank of high admiral of the Roman fleet, 
and next his successful usurpation of the 
imperial power in Britain, entirely to his 
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naval skill. The exergual letters Rsk on 
the coin, possibly point out Rutupium or 
Richborough as the place of the mintage 
of this piece, which is altogether an ele- 
gant and pleasing specimen of the me- 
dallic art of the period. 


General Meeting, June 21. W.S. W. 
Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following officers and council were 
elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents—Edw. Hawkins, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.L.S.; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Treasurer—George H. Virtue, Esq. 
F.S.A. 

Seeretaries—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Fred. W. Madden, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary—John Yonge Aker- 
man, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian—John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 

Members of the Council—J. B. Bergne, 
Esq., F.S.A.; W. Boyne, Esq., F.S.A.; 
Colonel Tobin Bush; F. W. Fairholt, 
Esq., F.S.A.; W. Freudenthal, Esq.; Capt. 
Murchison; J. G. Pfister, Esq.; J. W. 
De Salis, Esq.; C. Roach Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A.; Hon. J. Leicester Warren; R. 
Whitbourn, Esq., F.S.A.; Edward Wigan, 
Esq. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH 2#- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 9. At the adjourned May meet- 
ing, in the Society’s apartments, William- 
street, the Rev. Cuartes A. VIGNOLES 
in the chair, the following new members 
were elected: — Arthur Nugent, Esq., 
Cranna, Portumna; Benjamin W. Taylor, 
Esq., Parsonstown ; D. C. O’Connor, Esq., 
M.D., Camden-place, Cork ; George Wy- 
cherly, Esq., M.D., Charlotte Quay, Cork ; 
Denis O’Connell, Esq., M.D., Flintfield, 
co. Cork ; John O’Connell, Esq., Altamont, 
co. Cork; Thomas Lane, Esq., Cork; and 
Mr. John O’ Reilly, jun., Kilkenny. 

The Rev. Dr. Spratt, Dublin, presented 
to the museum the original brass matrix 
of the seal of the Very Rev. James Ver- 
schoyle, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. It 


bore the Verschoyle arms of a chevron 
between three boars’ heads, impaling the 
arms of the Deanery ; and the inscription, 
—Jac. VERSCHOYLE, LL.D., DEo. Ec. cA. 
8. Pat. Dus. ins. Mal. 3, 1794—James 
Verschoyle, LL.D., Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Patrick, Dublin ; installed 
May 3, 1794. This dignitary was after- 
wards Bishop of Killala. 

Maurice Lenehan, Esq., Limerick, pre- 
sented a fragment of a cannon ball, ap- 
parently a 24-pounder, dug up under the 
curtain of the Black Battery of Limerick, 
a relic of one of the sieges of that historic 
city. Mr. Lenehan also sent for exhibi- 
tion four coins, one of them a brass of the 
Emperor Galba, turned up by a peasant 
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whilst tilling his land in the county of 
Limerick, which Mr. Lenehan said opened 
a question as to how it had got into a 
country where historians assert no soldier 
of the Roman Empire had ever set his 
foot.” The three other coins were Lime- 
rick tokens. 

The Rev. James Mease laid before the 
meeting two memorials of the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798. The first was a gold 
ring, which he wished to deposit in the 
museum, although it is not of much anti- 
quarian value. Its history was this :—A 
gentleman who had received some assist- 
ance during that troubled period, made a 
present of rings of the same kind to those 
from whom he considered he had received 
most support. The inscription on the 
ring was.“ Kina AND CONSTITUTION, 
1798.” The other memorial was the 
commission of Theobald Wolf Tone as a 
General of Division in the United Irish- 
men. It is signed by James Napper 
Tandy, and countersigned “ E. Fitzgerald.” 
The letters are mostly copperplate; the 
blanks being filled up in the writing of 
Tandy. It is numbered 70,000. There 
is an engraving of a harp surrounded by 
oak-leaves, and the words, “It is now 
strung and shall be heard ;” “ Society of 
United Irishmen of Dublin.” The history 
of the document as far as was known was 
this. It was found by the Rev. James 
Despard in the pocket-book of a deceased 
brother ; but it is not known how it came 
into the brother’s hands. The family had 
a good deal of communication with the 
Castle of Dublin during the time of the 
Rebellion, but it is very unlikely that this 
parchment had ever been in the possession 
of any of the Castle authorities, as in that 
case it would not be likely to have been 
parted with. It is more probable that 
some of the Despard family found it with 
some political prisoner and concealed it, 
from motives of humanity, as the posses- 
sion of such a document in those days 
would have ensured his execution. There 
is no date, but Mr. Mease had a faint re- 
collection that when he first saw it there 
was 1795 upon it or the envelope. Of 
this he was not quite certain. 

The following is a copy of the curious 


parchment document presented by Mr. 
Mease :— 


“SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN OF 
DUBLIN. 

“T hereby Certify that Theobald Wolf 
Tone has been duly elected, and having 
taken the Test provided in the Constitu- 
tion has been admitted a Member of this 
Society. 

“James N. Tanpy, Secretary. 

* No. 70,000. 

“ To be General of Division, 
“ E.. Fitzgerald.” 


The document had evidently been ori- 
ginally bound with other similar forms in 
a block-book, and the check-mark bore 
the initial letters—S. of U. I. of D.* 

The Rev. Samuel Hayman, of Youghal, 
sent for exhibition two inedited merchants’ 
“tokens” struck in that town, viz., “ Ro- 
bert Tobens, Youghal and Dungarven, 
1656,” and “ Thomas Cooke, 1671.” The 
latter had been re-stamped with the word 
“farthing” over ‘‘penni.” Mr. Hayman 
also announced that there existed another 
inedited Youghal token in the collection 
of Captain Edward Hoare, North Cork 
Rifles, viz..—a second token of Peter God- 
win—an engraving of which Capt. Hoare 
intended to present to the Journal of the 
Society. 

The papers submitted to the meeting 
were the following :— 

“On a branch of the De Burgos (named 
Gall Burgach by the Irish) of Gallstown, 
County Kilkenny, ennobled in Austria,” 
by John O'Donovan, Esq., LL.D. The 
paper set out the original Austrian patent 
of nobility and grant of arms from the 
Emperor to William Gall de Burgo, thus 
created Count Gall Von Bourgkh of the 
German Empire, in 1655; that nobleman 
having been the son of Walter Gall De 
Burgo, of Gallstown, M.P. for the county 
of Kilkenny, A.D. 1560, and who was a 
descendant of the Red Earl of Ulster. 

“Genealogical Notes on the O’Shee 
Family,” by Mr. John O’ Reilly, jun., being 
a copy of the record of births, deaths, and 
marriages in her family kept by the wife 





* It has since been rendered almost certain 
that this document is a fabrication.—Ep. 
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of a Mr. William Shee, of Sheepstown, 
county of Kilkenny, in the beginning of 
the last century. Mr. O’Reilly’s notes in 
illustration of the documents were of much 
local interest, as tending to trace the con- 
nexion between some distinguished fami- 
lies in France and the Shees of Sheeps- 
town, by descent from scions of the 
family who it appeared by this record left 


Ireland to join the Irish Brigade in 
France. 

“ On Cranoges, or ancient Irish Defen- 
sive Habitations on Stockaded Islands in 
Lakes,” by Edward Benn, Esq. 

“On the Plantation of Idrone,” by J. 
P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Society adjourned to the first Wed- 
nesday in July. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.ZOLOGICAL | 
SOCIETY. 


April 30. At the April meeting, the 
Rev. W. B. Moore in the chair, among 
other matters, Mr. Gresley exhibited two 
compartments, each about 17 inches in 
diameter, of a medallion window of the 
end of the thirteenth century, obtained 
last summer by Sir Thomas Gresley at 
Nuremberg. One of them represents the 
Resurrection of our Lord. He has put 
aside the lid of the tomb, which is ruby 
with three trefoil ornaments in blue, and 
is stepping out of it, with His right hand 
uplifted in benediction, and His left hold- 
ing a cross, from which hangs a singular 
pennon, the lower half of which is di- 
vided, as usual, into three streamers, sup- 
posed to be emblematic of the Holy Tri- 
nity. Around His head is a nimbus. His 
dress is of ruby, green, and yellow. The 
two soldiers wear hauberks of ring, or 
banded, mail, covering the body, arms, 
and hands. Coifs or hoods of mail cover 
their heads. At the back of the bead and 
below the chin may be seen a loose por- 
tion of the hauberk, which could be drawn 
up over the lower part of the face, and 
fixed by a strap which encircled the fore- 
head. Silken surcoats, ruby and yellow, 
without sleeves, are worn over the hau- 
berk. Such was the armour worn in Eng- 
land during the reign of King Henry III. 
The other medallion appears to represent 
the treacherous murder of Amasa by 
Joab, as recorded 2 Sam. xx. 8—10. The 
figures are not in armour. Joab’s head is 
uncovered. His dress is of blue, with 
an ornamented yellow border round the 
neck; and in his right hand he holds a 
short strong dagger. His left arm ap- 
pears to be laid upon Amasa’s shoulders. 


Amasa wears a yellow cap, turned up with 
fur. The sleeves of his under vest are of 
ruby, over which he wears a long loose 
yellow cloak, with a kind of cape. The 
legs of both figures have hosen, those of 
Joab being white, and Amasa’s green. 
The ruby which forms the ground of this 
medallion is remarkably rich. These me- 
dallions exhibit a considerable advance in 
the art of painting on glass beyond those 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. 
The proportions of the figures are better 
preserved, and the draperies are treated in 
a broader, more easy, and natural style. 
An easy and graceful attitude is given to 
standing figures, by slightly swaying the 
body backwards, and resting its weight on 
one leg, somewhat after the manner of the 
antique. ‘This position was often exag- 
gerated to an absurd degree. The heads 
of this period are more delicate and. re- 
fined than previously, but do not lose any 
of their force or vigour of character. The 
features continue to be strongly outlined, 
and a varied and natural expression is im- 
parted to the eye and eyebrow. No at- 
tempt is made to distinguish the iris of 
the eye from the pupil, the whole being 
represented by one black dot. The hair 
and beard are generally drawn in flowing 
locks, boldly expressed by the varying 
thickness of the outline. (See Winston’s 
“Ancient Glass Painting.”) Another piece 
of glass, from Dresden, has the date 1601, 
and representations of several saints. 
One, with the name of S. IACOB on it, 
(the brother of John, “slain with the 
sword,”) is remarkable as containing an 
old painting of the ancient instrument of 
decapitation, which was in use in Eng- 
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land, at Halifax, as late as 1650, and sub- 
sequently obtained the name of guillotine, 
from its having been proposed to the Na- 
tional Assembly of France for adoption, 
early in the Revolution, by M. Guillotin, 
of Lyons, a physician. The guillotine in 
the glass exhibited does not appear to be 


so high as the soldiers who stand by it. 
St. James kneels, and places his neck upon 
the block. The executioner is setting the 
axe at liberty with his left hand. 

Mr. Wing read a paper upon Church- 
yard Crosses, of which we shall give the 
substance at an early opportunity. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


May 2%. At the Royal Institution, 
Proressor Srmpson, V.-P., in the chair, 

W. E. Hope Vere, Esq., of Craigie-hall, 
and James Neish, Esq., of The Laws and 
Omachie, were admitted fellows. 

Mr. Stuart reported that the Society’s 
Circular to the Schoolmasters of Scotland, 
regarding objects of historical interest, 
was ready for distribution, and called at? 
tention to the donation now announced 
of a collection of stone implements from 
Mr. Gibb, schoolmaster at Aldbar in For- 
farshire, as an earnest of the result which 
might be expected from the Society’s ap- 
peal, and as an evidence of what might be 
accomplished by well-directed efforts. Mr. 
Gibb has for some years collected, through 
the instrumentality of his pupils, any ac- 
cessible objects of antiquity in his own 
neighbourhood, and has now presented to 
the National Museum a selection made by 
the Secretary. 

The following communieations were then 
read :— 

I. Aceount of Ancient Remains on the 
Summit of the Laws, Forfarshire. By 
James Neish, Esq., of The Laws. With a 
Plan and Drawings. Communicated by 
Mr. Stuart, Secretary. 

Mr. Neish gave a minute account of ex- 
cavations made by him in this ancient fort 
or building, with references to a plan of 
the ruin. The top of the hill seems to 
have been surrounded by a boundary wall, 
and within this were various subsidiary 
erections, of unusual shape, and indeed 
resembling nothing yet discovered. The 
centre of the hill was occupied by a cir- 
cular wall approached by a narrow pas- 
sage. The enclosed surface is paved with 
flags, under which have been found querns, 
bones, and ornaments of bronze. On the 
east end are various parallel walls of a 

5 


circular shape and unusual arrangement. 
All over the summit of the hill, but espe- 
cially at the bottom of the walls, were 
found bones of the ox, boar, horse, deer, 
&c. In some places human bones were 
discovered. On the top of the hill is a 
great quantity of black soil with a slight 
mixture of stones which have been mostly 
subjected to the action of fire. In some 
places are masses of vitrified stones, and 
in many places the stones appear to have 
been in the fire. Masses of charred wheat 
and barley were dug up, and oyster and 
other sea shells. Mr. Neish’s paper was 
illustrated by a ground-plan, and by some 
beautiful sketches contributed by Mr. 
Chambers. 

Mr. Stuart read notes on the subject 
of the paper, and pointed out some ana- 
logies of construction in the objects dis- 
covered, and between the ruins in the 
Laws and the chambered cairns at Kettle- 
burn in Caithness, and Dowth in Ireland. 

II. Concordia faeta inter Anglicos et 
Scotos, 3 Jan. 1323; and copies of three 
Papal Bulls connected with Scotland in 
1347 and 1371. Communicated by Pro- 
fessor Munch of Christiana, hon. member 
of the Society, in a letter to Mr. D. 
Laing, V.P.S A. Scot. 

Mr. Laing explained that Professor 
Munch had been employed by his own 
government to examine the archives in 
the Vatican for materials to illustrate the 
early history of Denmark, and in doing so 
that he had noted and copied various 
documents relating to interesting points 
in the history of Scotland. Of these, the 
documents now submitted to the meeting 
were a portion, which were explained by 
Mr. Laing, and regarded by the meeting 
as curious and interesting. 

From the lateness of the hour, the re- 
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maining papers on the list were reserved 
to another meeting. 

Among the donations to the museum 
were the following from Mr. Gibb :— 

1. Two stone hammers, one of them in 
the process of formation, found in Forfar- 
shire ; 2. Two stone knives, found in Shet- 
land ; 3. Two stone whorles, one of them 
ornamented; 4. One flint arrow-head, 
found in Forfarshire, 


June 4, LORD NEAVES, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. 

The following communications were read 
by the Secretary :— 

1. On the use of Bronze and Iron in 
Ancient Egypt, with reference to General 
Archeology. By A. H. Rhind, Esq., Hon. 
Mem. S.A. Scot. 

Mr. Rhind referred to the common opi- 
nion that the absence of iron relics among 
the innumerable spoils from the older 
tombs of Egypt has to be accounted for 
by the natural tendency of that metal to 
rapid decomposition, likely also to be hasten- 
ed by the nitrous soil of the country. That 
this opinion was unfounded Mr. Rhind 
shewed by referring to the various articles 
of iron found by himself in an unrifled 
tomb at Thebes, and which after a period 
of two thousand years were as lustrous 
and pliant as on the day they left the 
forge. A discussion followed on the early 
history of iron and bronze, in which Pro- 
fessor Simpson, Lord Neaves, and Mr. 
Robertson took part. 

2. Notice of Underground Chambers re- 
cently excavated on the Hill of Cairncon- 
non, Forfarshire. By John Stuart, Esq., 
Secretary S.A. Scot. 

A circular house, with adjoining gal- 
leries or passages, all under ground, has 
been recently to some extent excavated 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jervise 
of Brechin, at the instance of some gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. Remains of a 
similar kind in other parts of Scotland, as 
well as in England and Ireland, were de- 
scribed ; but until the chambers at Cairn- 
connon are more thoroughly cleared out, 
it will be impossible to classify them with 
any others. The value of correct plans 
and drawings of these early monuments 
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was enlarged upon, and a hope expressed 
that the small sum necessary to complete 
the present excavations would be contri- 
buted by the members. 

8. On the Connection between Scot- 
land and the Council of Constance in the 
Fifteenth Century. By John Small, Esq., 
A.M., Librarian to the University. 

Mr. Small, after alluding to the dis- 
tinguished persons who had been deputed 
by the Church of England to represent 
that country in the famous Council of 
Constance in the year 1415, gave some 
account of the very singular controversy 
which arose in Scotland relative to its 
being represented also at the same Council, 
It would appear from Fordun that the 
Council of Constance sent the Abbot of 
Pontignac to Scotland to induce the 
Scottish Church to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from Pope Benedict XIII. Accord- 
ingly a great assembly (or, as Lord Hailes 
thinks, a Scottish Parliament) was held at 
Perth in 1417. The Regent Albany, who 
at that time governed Scotland, espoused 
the side of Benedict, and appointed an 
English friar—Robert Harding—to plead 
the cause of that Pope, the tenour of 
whose argument was, that the Scottish 
Church should allow the Council of Con- 
stance, which he likened to twelve ele-« 
phants, to bellow and shout, while it, 
being as it were the keystone of the whole, 
would, by continuing to adhere to Bene- 
dict, prevent the unanimous election of 
Martin V., and thus maintain a certain 
degree of support for Benediet. Harding, 
however, was so much opposed by the pro- 
fessors of the then newly-instituted Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and hy John Foggo, 
a monk of Melrose, afterwards abbot of 
that monastery, who proved him guilty of 
misquoting a passage of Scripture to suit 
his views, that the cause of Benedict was 
lost. Harding died shortly afterwards at 
Lanark, and an end was thus put to the 
controversy—the Scotch withdrew from 
Benedict, and adhered to Martin—a cir- 
cumstance which Fordun says was de- 
clared by all to be creditable to their 
singular steadiness and constancy. 

4. Notice respecting a Bronze Tripod 
Vessel with an Inscription, found at Hex- 
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ham. Illustrated by a Drawing, and Cast 
of Inscription. By William D. Fairless, 
M.D., Montrose. 

This curious vessel was recently found 
in draining a bog in the vicinity of the 
Linnels, near to Hexham. It is of a com- 
mon shape, and has on it an inscription as 
follows :—BENE SEIT KI BEN BEIT, mean- 
ing, ‘A blessing on him who drinks well.’ 
It is supposed, from the character of the 
writing, that the date of the vessel may 
be the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Burton exhibited rubbings of some 


of the beautiful crosses of Argyllshire, and 
drew attention to the great number of 
them to be found on the west coast of 
Scotland. He suggested the great value 
of a collection of drawings of these re- 
mains, and stated his belief that many 
points of analogy between them and the 
crosses on the east coast would be found. 
A general interest in the subject was 
manifested, and the Chairman expressed 
his hope that it would ere long be fol- 
lowed out. 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 27. The seventh Annual Meeting 
was held at Reigate, under the presidency 
of the Hon. W. J. Monson, M.P. 

Though the weather was unfavourable, 
the company assembled in considerable 
strength at the Merstham station, at 11 
o'clock, and visited in succession the 
churches of Merstham, Chipstead, and 
Gatton, at each of which lectures on its 
history and architecture were given, by 
Alfred Heales, Esq., F.S.A., the Rev. P. 
Aubertin, and the Rev. J. C. Wynter. 
Gatton church, as restored by the late 
Lord Monson, was much admired. The 
fittings of the interior were mostly pur- 
chased by his lordship in Belgium during 
the confusion of the revolution of 1830, 
and thus rescued from farther desecration. 
The painted glass, the wainscoting of the 
nave, and the canopies, it was stated, came 
from the monastery of Aiirschot, near 
Louvaine ; the communion-table from Nu- 
remberg; the communion-rails from Ton- 
gres; the carved doors from Rouen; and 
the stalls once belonged to a Benedictine 
monastery at Ghent. The Gothic screen 
at the west end of the nave was procured 
by Lord Monson from an English church 
after it had been consigned by a warden 
to the flames. The pulpit corresponds in 
colour and in general tenour with the rest 
of the oak work. They then repaired to 
Gatton Hall, where, by permission of Sir 
Hugh Cairns, the present occupant, the bu- 
siness of the Society was transacted in the 
Marble-hall, erected a few years ago by 
the late Lord Monson. 


The auditors reported the financial po- 
sition as satisfactory. They said,— 

“Your auditors have examined the ac- 
counts of the Society from Jan. 1st, 1859, 
to Dec. 31st, 1859, and also up to the 
time of the decease of the late hon. sec. 
(Mr. G. B. Webb). 

“They have the melancholy satisfaction 
of stating that the several statements of 
the accounts by the late Mr. G. B. Webb 
are borne out by the several vouchers. 

“It appears that the sum of £396 
1s. 10d. new 3 per cent. annuities is in- 
vested, equal to £380, and stands to the 
credit side of the Surrey Archeological 
Society in the banker’s book, which sum is 
duly invested according to the rules of 
the Society. 

“The stock, consisting of the library, 
museum, and publications, are set down at, 
we think, a moderate valuation of £125, 
making a total of £505, the liabilities of 
the past year amounting to £130 13s. 8d.” 


The Council in their report stated that 
the number of members was 606, being 
an increase of 32 in the last year. 


“The Council fully expected to have 
produced at this meeting the Third Part of 
the Society’s Journal, but owing to the 
decease of Mr. G. B. Webb, whose loss 
the Society deeply lament, some delay has 
been occasioned; they trust, however, 
that the Transactions will be ready for 
delivery to members early in August. 

“Some progress, also, has been made 
with Part IV., which will be issued early 
next year. 

“The Council beg to call particular at- 
tention to the illustration fund, and to 
point out that owing to the liberality of a 
few members of the Society, a fac-simile of 
a most interesting document will appear 
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in Part III., which otherwise the funds at 
their disposal would not have allowed.” 


The reports were adopted, the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, and officers re- 
elected, and Mr. H. W. Sass (who had 
acted as Hon. Sec. since the decease of 
Mr. Bish Webb) appointed to the secre- 
taryship. Messrs. Goodfroy and Richard- 
son were named auditors for the ensuing 
year, and after the usual votes of thanks, 
including a special one to Sir Hugh 
Cairns, the party quitted the Hall, and 
proceeded to Reigate parish church. Here 
W. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., gave a description 
of the edifice, from which we extract a 
few passages :— 


The church was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and consisted of north and 
south aisles, and a principal, or high chan- 
cel, with two side chancels. They had 
no definite account of the erection of the 
church, and, therefore, they could only 
approximate to a probable date by a com- 
parison of its architectural details, The 
idea that the church was of the Perpen- 
dicular period was erroneous, for it was 
clear that there were several periods visi- 
ble earlier than the former period. The 
oldest portion was evidently the nave, 
which was of semi- Norman work ; and he 
should not be far wrong in assigning the 
erection of it to a period about 1150— 
1200. Indeed, Mr. Palgrave in his Hand- 
book to Reigate, just published, endea- 
voured to fix the date still more exactly 
by reducing the period to 1175—1200, 
and he suggested that, from a similarity 
in the capitals, this might be the handi- 
work of the architects superintended by 
the Norman, William of Sens, who was 
engaged at that time in the reconstruc- 
tion of the choir of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
the suggestion, Mr. Hart thought, was 
worthy of attention. The next in date 
was the north aisle, the west window of 
which, consisting of two lights with sphe- 
rical triangle above, denoted that it be- 
longed to a late period of the Early English 
style. Next in chronological order came 
the chancels, which were of the Perpen- 
dicular period, although in the late resto- 
rations the original features have not been 
preserved. The south porch and tower 
were of the same period. After a further 
description of the principal chancel, he 
said, as important a feature as any in that 
part was the altar-piece, or reredos, which 
was discovered in pulling down the oak 
panelling bearing the commandments in 
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the year 1845, and which was restored as 
far as possible, with the exception of the 
colours, to its pristine condition, as they 
then saw it. This altar-piece was described 
by Mr. Caporn, at a meeting at Winchester 
of the British Archeological Association. 
In referring to the alterations made in 
the east window, he said the restorations 
had not produced it in its integrity, as 
should have been done; and this remark 
applied to other windows. Windows 
should not be altered from Perpendicular 
to Decorated, or from Decorated to Early 
English, in order to please a passing fancy, 
because thereby all trace of architectural 
evidence was utterly destroyed, and it 
became a difficulty for one like himself, 
without any knowledge of the church be- 
fore its restoration, except from the in- 
formation of others, to avoid misleading 
them. On the north side of the north 
chancel was a vestry erected in the year 
1513, by John Kenner, over the door of 
which was a brass, containing a Latin in- 
scription to the memory of that individual. 
After mentioning the interesting volumes 
in a library over this vestry, he stated 
that the north chancel had in all pro- 
bability an altar at its upper end, but all 
traces were now lost; not so, however, 
with the south chancel; there was ample 
evidence to shew that there was formerly 
an altar, as the credences still remained 
in the south wall. There was a peculiarity 
about that niche which was worthy of re- 
mark, namely, that at the four corners 
were four notches just in the same posi- 
tion as they would place hinges for a door, 
but it could scarcely have been the case 
in this instance, though he had no doubt 
it was some corresponding contrivance in 
reference to a door; he, however, left the 
snbject open to conjecture. It might have 
been a chantry altar, or it might have 
appertained to the priory hard by; it was 
not possible to say, without diving deeply 
into the records of the old Court of Aug- 
mentations. The screen was good, and 
fortunately had not been mutilated by 
the introduction of glass, as was too often 
the case. The oldest monument in the 
church consisted of the effigies of the 
Richard Elyots, (father and son, ) who lived 
at the mansion called the Lodge, and who 
died in 1609. The mutilated kneeling figure 
of a lady beneath the arch in the south 
chancel wall was Katherine Elyot, daugh- 
ter of Richard Elyot. She died in 1623. 
There was also a monument to Sir Edward 
Hurland, a faithful servant of Charles I., 
and an esteemed friend of Jeremy Taylor, 
but this had been swept away by alter- 
ations. Another monument had been 
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taken away, but was not destroyed, as it 
was then lying in the belfry. It was to 
the memory of Lieut. Bird, who “had 
the misfortune to kill the waiter at a 
tavern, near Golden-square, and for this 
he was hanged in 1718.” In a large 
vault beneath the chancel was buried Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and the first and 
second Earls of Nottingham. Mr. Hart 
concluded his discourse by suggesting the 
removal of a gallery on the north aisle of 
the church, which, as it then was, spoiled 
the appearance of the arches; and he 
thought that if this alteration were made, 
and the organ gallery taken down, this 
church, although in its present state it 
was one of great ecclesiastical correctness, 
would then be a beautiful and fair speci- 
men amongst the fine old churches of this 
country. 

The Priory, the seat of the Right Hon. 
Earl Somers, was the next point. Notice 
was particularly directed to a beautiful 
oak mantel-piece, brought from Nonsuch, 
and the valuable collection of paintings. 

The Barons’ Cave was also visited, the 
passages having been lighted up for the 
occasion. When the company assembled 
in the principal passage, Mr. John Lees 
(of Reigate) made some general remarks. 
He said the history of the castle was very 
incomplete. We only knew that for ages 
it belonged to the Warren family, changed 
hands at last, and in the time of James I. 
was described as in possession of Sir Roger 
James. It was demolished in 1648 or 49, 
by order of the Parliament. The Barons’ 
Cave is approached from the portion known 
as the Castle Keep, being the mound on 
which the keep once stood, where there 
is a small pyramid, erected in 1777, and 
under which access is obtained to the cave 
by a flight of uneven stone steps. The 
cave consists of an extensive chamber lead- 
ing out of a straight passage cut in the 
sand rock, having a pointed-arch roof also 
hewn out in the sand rock, and extending 
to a distance of 235 feet. The pointed 
arch was considered by some to. denote 
the age of the cave, but inasmuch as it 
varied throughout the whole length, he 
did not attach much importance to that 
consideration. Nearly at the foot of the 
steps, in a low vault, was a “ bed-cham- 
ber,” (?) and at a short distance beyond 
that they came to the Barons’ Cave, which 


is 123 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 13 feet 
high. Although he of course did not be- 
lieve the tradition that Magna Charta was 
drawn up by the Barons in that place, it, 
no doubt, in those unsettled times afforded 
a secure repository for stores and trea- 
sures, and might have been used as a 
council-chamber. At the end of the pas- 
sage, an opening leading southward, and 
which was then stopped up, was said to 
have formed the entrance to a passage 
leading to the Priory, but there was no 
evidence that such was the case, and he 
was inclined to think that it might have 
been a sally-port into the moat, or it 
might have led to a well to supply the 
castle with water, as it was filled up with 
earth foreign to the soil. 

The dinner at the White Hart Hotel 
was well attended, the Hon. Mr. Monson 
presiding, but being obliged to leave early, 
he was succeeded by Mr. T. Hart, (local 
secretary,) and the proceedings closed 
with a conversazione at the Town-hall, 
where a temporary museum had been 
formed. A large and superb collection 
of antique rings of great value, exhibited 
by the Rev. J. Beck, was the gem of the 
museum. There was also, inter alia, a 
bronze curfew ; a large leather jack from 
the collection of Henry Catt, Esq., exhi- 
bited by the Rev. J. Beck, who also sent 
—Madame du Barri’s watch; a royal As- 
syrian signet in chalcedony, from Niveveh ; 
a fine specimen of an old ivory triptych, 
of French work; writing-case of Oliver 
Cromwell; crest of a Roman soldier’s 
helmet, in bronze. Fragments of an an- 
cient Egyptian calendar were furnished 
by Thomas Hart, Esq., a decorative brick 
with a head probably of the King of Spain, 
which was found in Thames-street. There 
were also many “rubbings” of monu- 
mental brasses of great antiquity, and a 
vast number of other things. During the 
evening, lectures were delivered in the 
Town-hall; the Rev. Mr. Mayhew, of New- 
degate, discoursed on geology, &.; Mr. 
W. J. Hart, on the library at the parish 
church, which numbers 117 volumes; and 
Mr. Richardson upon the various styles 
of binding books, tracing their history 
from the earliest times. 
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WORCESTER ARCH ZOLOGICAL CLUB. 


At the April meeting, Mr. J. Noake 
(of the “ Worcester Herald”) read a paper 
(the outline of an intended work) on the 
history of the Catholics of Worcester sub- 
sequent to the Reformation, and that of 
the various Dissenting denominations in 
that city from their origin, drawn up from 
the local records, as also the books belong- 
ing to the Catholics, Independents, Qua- 
kers, Baptists, Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Society, and Wesleyans. The history of 
the Catholics included an account of the 
share which some of the Worcestershire 
ones bore in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
details of the execution of Father Old- 
corne at Worcester, as also the execution 
of Father Wall in the same city just after 
Titus Oates’s plot. Some monstrous mir4- 
cles, said to have been wrought at Wor- 
cester at the death of these men, as pub- 
lished in Jesuit works at Rome and St. 


Omer’s, were also given. Much of the 
history of this Church is involved in dark- 
ness; but in reference to the other deno- 
minations of Christians, their records, or 
copies of them, appear to have been well 
preserved. The Quakers especially seem 
to have been heavily oppressed. The 
Baptist and Independent records abound 
with interest, being associated with re- 
miniscences of Baxter, Tombs, and many 
other Nonconformists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

At the May meeting a paper was read 
by Mr. E. Lees on “ The Localities where 
Celtic and Roman relics have been found 
in Worcestershire,” a subject which was 
treated with much ability. A discussion 
afterwards took place with reference to 
the fate of the Guesten Hall, and the 
Club then adjourned their meetings till 
September. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA OR STATION IN THE PARISH 
OF NORTH WRAXHALL, WILTS. 


A FIELD at the north-western extremity 
of the parish of North Wraxhall has long 
been known by the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood as the site of some buildings of 
the Roman period. It bears the name of 
the “Coffin ground,” from the circum- 
stance of a stone sarcophagus having been 
dug up there towards the commencement 
of the century, containing a skeleton at 
full length. 4 

In the course of the autumn of 1858, 
the farm, which is the property of Lord 
Methuen, passed into the hands of a new 
tenant, who, finding the stones in the 
way of his plough, employed labourers to 
remove them, and thus brought to light 
the walls of several small rooms. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, who had watched 
these proceedings with much interest, 
thereupon communicated with Lord Me- 
thuen, and was requested by his Lord- 
ship to direct further excavations. Four 
men were set to work, in December last, 
and have cleared the foundation walls 
of one entire building, measuring about 


130 feet by 36, and containing more than 
sixteen separate rooms, passages, or courts, 
and traced out several other walls ex- 
tending over the area of two or three acres 
already mentioned. Parts of these be- 
longed probably to other houses, barracks 
perhaps, or farm buildings, while some 
seem to have been the enclosures of yards 
or gardens. 

The principal building, already almost 
entirely excavated, was probably the villa, 
or habitation of a person of some import- 
ance, perhaps a landed proprietor, or the 
commanding officer of a military station. 
The length of the building, as shewn by 
the dimensions given above, greatly ex- 
ceeds its breadth. It stretches nearly 
north and south. The southern extremity 
is occupied by a series of five or six small 
chambers communicating with one an- 
other by doorways, and all having floors 
“suspended” over Hypocausts, or arched 
ranges of hot flues. Four of these possess 
semicircular recesses at one end, one of 
them being occupied by a stone bath, the 
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front of which is unfortunately broken. 
Considerable interest attaches to this nest 
of rooms, inasmuch as their arrangement 
corresponds most accurately with that 
usually practised in Roman therma, as de- 
scribed by Sir W. Gell in his Pompeiana, 
and as recommended by Vitruvius. 

At the opposite or northern extremity 
of this range of building are three or four 
chambers communicating with each other, 
and which, from the superior character of 
their masonry to that of the intermediate 
apartments, may be presumed to have 
formed the living or sleeping-rooms of the 
master of the house. None of these rooms 
have hypocausts, nor were their floors 
found entire; but the occurrence of nume- 
rous squared ¢esselle in the rubbish filling 
them seemed to shew that they once pos- 
sessed tesselated pavements. The walls 
generally are well built of ranged courses 
of the stone of the country, partly dressed 
and faced with the axe or chisel. The 
quoins especially are as well squared and 
built as the very best modern masonry of 
the neighbourhood. In parts of the foun- 
dation walls extending over the larger 
area, very massive squared stones were 
found, probably the bases either of pillars 
or heavy stone door-posts. 

The buildings were formerly covered 
with heavy stone roofing tiles of fissile, 
reddish-grey sandstone, of the coal mea- 
sures, which must have been brought from 
the Bristol coal-field, many miles distant. 
These areall of anelongated hexagonalform, 
neatly cut, shewing the nail-hole, and in 
many cases the nail itself, by which they 
were fastened to the timber roof. Great 
numbers of such tiles, whole or in frag- 
ments, are scattered through the rubbish. 
Numerous other objects of art were found 
in the course of the excavations, mostly of 
course in a fragmentary state, such as 
pieces of pottery, chiefly of the dark brown, 
black, or blue sorts; in one of the hypo- 
caust chambers—that which has been called 
the Tepidarium—three entire jars of black 
earthenware were found resting against 
the wall, upon or within the hot flue, each 
having a cover upon it, and really convey- 
ing the impression that they had contained 
a portion of the last meal prepared by the 


inhabitants of the house before its final 
desertion or destruction. Among other 
articles met with, were two small brace- 
lets, two bronze spoons, some beads, bone 
pins, and fifteen bronze coins ; one of these 
is a very fine large brass of Trajan; the 
rest small brasses of the Lower Empire, 
Constantine, Constantius, Valens, &. It 
may be remarked that every object that 
has yet turned up bears exclusively a 
Roman character, from which it is to be 
presumed that these buildings were com- 
pletely destroyed towards the close of the 
occupation of the district by the Romans, 
and that the site was not subsequently oc- 
cupied by any later inhabitants. Probably 
it was soon after that date overgrown with 
wood, of which it was, indeed, only cleared 
about thirty years since, when the plough 
was for the first time inserted among the 
ruins. Hence their comparative preser- 
vation. There are, however, indications 
of the temporary habitation of some por- 
tions of the buildings after a first epoch of 
spoliation and partial destruction, in the 
walling-up of some doorways by inferior 
masonry, &c. And many parts of the 
walls have been broken up, probably in 
very recent times, either because they were 
in the way of the cultivator, or for the 
purpose of using the materials in building 
the field walls and a neighbouring barn. 
Indeed, many squared and faced stones of 
Roman work may be recognised in these 
situations. Among the rubbish within and 
about the buildings, occur a great number 
of bones,—mostly of swine, sheep, oxen, 
deer, &c., but some of them human. Several 
deers’ antlers and wild boars’ tusks were 
met with; some of the former had been 
fashioned into rude implements. Oyster- 
shells also abound ; so that the inhabitants 
appear to have lived well. The internal 
walls of the rooms had clearly been lined 
with stucco, and painted in fresco. The 
patterns in the fragments remaining are 
generally rather rude stripes of different 
colours, sometimes crossed diamond-wise, 
with a flower or bud in the centre, or 
attached to each stripe. No inscription 
has yet been met with. 

The spot is inaccessible by wheel car- 
riages, except from the side of North 
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Wraxhall village, where a bad parish 
highway leads to within a couple of fields 
of it. On the Castle Combe side it can 
only be reached on foot, by crossing the 
deep glen which bounds the station to the 
north. It may be worth mentioning that 
on the point of the opposite hill on that 
side, the labourers, many years back, when 
digging up the ground for the plantation 
now growing there, met with a stone slab 
having the figure of a hunter spearing a 
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stag sculptured on it, together with a heap 
of some hundred brass coins, chiefly of the 
Lower Roman Empire. And on the con- 
tinuation of the same hill towards Castle 
Combe, several spots shew vestiges of 
Roman occupation, as indeed is the case 
on many other points of the range of 
heights traversed by the Great Military 
Foss road from Bath to Cirencester, which 
passes through both the parishes of Castle 
Combe and North Wraxhall. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Roman REMAINS IN France.—Several 
interesting discoveries have recently been 
made in casual excavations for the foun- 
dations of new buildings. Thus the work- 
men employed in digging the foundations 
for a new theatre at Toulon, found the 
walls of an ancient villa about two metres 
below the surface. A little lower, several 
pieces of mosaic were discovered, which 
were removed to the Toulon Museum. 
These objects of art belong to a period 
posterior to the Roman conquest. A 
metre below the mosaics several tombs 
were found, containing quantities of hu- 
man bones; the bodies had all been laid 
to face the east. 

In the department of the Alier, while 
digging foundations for enlarging the hos- 
pital at Néris-les-Bains, there have been 
discovered three fine caryatides, evidently 
once forming part of a frieze. One of 
them has the head of Jupiter Olympus, 
another that of Juno, and the third is 
an allegorical figure of Grief, remarkably 
well executed. They are all of the coarse 
sandstone which abounds in the environs 
of Néris. 

In addition to these discoveries, the 
systematic excavations which have been 
in progress for some time past near Vienne 
(Isére) still continue, with more than usual 
success. Several bronze and iron relics 
have recently been found. Among them 
are the flat end of a stylus, a spear-head, 
an elegant earthen vase, and a bronze 
bell ; but the’ most curious and best pre- 
served article is a kind of hollow bronze 
ball, ‘eight inches in circumference, pre- 
senting thirteen facettes, with a hole 


in each, and projecting studs at the 
angles. 

Roman RELICcs aT WoRCESTER.—Some 
labourers digging for sand near the site 
of the old bowling-green at Diglis, and 
within two hundred yards of the Severn, 
recently discovered a quantity of ancient 
pottery and a copper coin of Domitian, in 
good preservation, as also some bones. 
Much of the pottery was broken, frag- 
ments of eight or nine vessels being picked 
up. There was, however, a complete sau- 
cer, of red or Samian ware, and part of 
another; a jar, or basin, six inches across 
and six inches deep, of brown baked ware ; 
two bottles, or vases, of light ware, with 
handles, small necks, and globular bodies, 
like the sack-bottles of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. One of these bottles 
was nine inches high, and the other six 
inches. There is no doubt of these re- 
mains being Roman, but being found only 
a yard beneath the surface of the soil, it 
is probably not a Roman deposit, espe- 
cially as other fragments of pottery of a 
much later date were found with them. 
The site in question is not many yards 
from the mound whereon once stood the 
castle of Worcester, commanding a ford 
in the Severn. Old maps do not indicate 
any house as standing on the spot, but 
remains of foundations shew that at a 
period not very far distant a building of 
some kind stood there. The relics were 
found imbedded in the soil without any 
space around them, or any remains of 
masonry or other contrivance for pre- 
serving them, nor do they appear to have 
been buried in a regular order. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 





Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





NOTES OF CORONATIONS. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn the Library of Westminster Abbey is a collection of 
forms of royal consecrations, which is a sealed volume to the public, but 
in the British Museum are several MSS. which contain similar informa- 
tion. A summary of some of these will, I trust, be acceptable to your 


readers. 


Iam, &c, 


Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A. 
CORONATION OF STEPHEN. 


On St. Stephen’s Day, 1135, Stephen of 
Blois was crowned king by the Primate 
and the Bishops of Winton and Sarum, 
but both prelates and barons qualified 


CORONATION 


On September 11, 1189, King Richard 
I. and Queen Eleanor were crowned by 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
dreadful portent, not to be uttered in a 
whisper, occurred: the first peal was rung 
at compline, by hands unseen, so that no 
bells chimed for vespers: “a presage of 
portentous omen,” gravely enough wrote 
Richard of Devizes. Roger de Hoveden 
was better employed when he painted the 
brilliant pageant. “ First came the bishops 
and the abbots, and the clergy robed in 
copes of silk, the acolythes, bearing tapers 
and thuribles, going before with the cross 
and holy water, even to the door of the 
King’s inner chamber, and there they re- 
ceived the Duke Richard, who was to be 
crowned, and led him to the church of 
Westminster, up to the high altar, with 
well-ordered procession, and glorious sing- 
ing; and all the way by which they went 
from the door of the King’s chamber 
to the high altar was covered with linen 
clothes. This was the order of procession : 


6 


their oath of allegiance, saying that it 
bound them only if the Crown maintained 
the privileges of the Church and their 
order. “Pax Domini” was not given. 


OF RICHARD I. 


there came four barons bearing four golden 
candlesticks ; then came Godfrey de Lucy 
carrying the King’s bonnet, and John 
Marshall next him, bearing two golden 
spurs, large and heavy ; then came William 
Marechal, Earl de Strigueil, bearing the 
King’s gold sceptre, and on the top thereof 
was a golden cross ; and William, Earl of 
Salisbury, next him bare a golden rod, 
bearing on the top a dove of gold. Then 
came David, the Scotch king’s brother, 
Earl of Huntingdon, and John, Earl of 
Morton, the Duke’s brother, and Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, bearing three golden 
swords taken from the King’s treasury, 
the scabbards thereof being wrought about 
from the top with gold; and in the midst 
walked the Earl of Morton. Then came 
six earls and six barons, carrying upon 
their shoulders one cushion, exceeding 
large, and upon it were laid the King’s 
ornaments and his robes. Then came Wil- 
liam Mandeville, Earl of Albemarle, car- 
rying the great and heavy crown of gold, 
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on every side adorned with precious 
stones. 

“Then came Richard, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Hugh of Durham on his 
right hand, and Reginald, Bishop of Bath, 
went on his left hand; and four barons 
bare over them a canopy of silk upon four 
tall staves, and all the multitude of the 
earls, and barons, and knights, and others, 
clerks and laymen, followed into the court 
of the church, and, robed, went up with 
the Duke into the choir. When the Duke 
came unto the altar in the presence of the 
archbishops, and bishops, and clergy, and 
people, kneeling down on his knees before 
the altar, the Holy Gospels being laid 
thereon, and the reliques of many saints, 
as the custom is, he sware that he would 
bear peace, and honour, and reverence to 
God and holy Church, and her ordinances, 
all the days of his life. Then he sware to 
administer true justice and equity to the 
people committed to his charge. Then he 
sware that he would destroy evil Jaws and 
wicked customs whatsoever which had 
been brought into the realm, and would 
make good laws, and keep them without 
guile or an evil mind. Then they disrobed 
him of all save the shirt which he had on 
him, and his drawers upon his legs, and 
the shirt was unsown upon his shoulders ; 
then they shod him with sandals worked 
with gold; then Baldwin, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, pouring holy oil upon his head, 
anointed him king in three places, on the 
head, and the breast, and the arms, (which 
signifieth glory, and courage, and wisdom,) 
with the prayers appointed for this office. 
Then the said Archbishop did lay upon 
his head a hallowed linen cloth, and the 
bonnet upon it which Godfrey de Lucy 
had borne. Then they put upon him his 
royal robes, the tunic first, and then the 
dalmatic ; then the Archbishop delivered 
unto him the sword of tle kingdom to re- 
strain the wrongdoers against the Church ; 
then two earls placed upon his heels the 
spurs which John Marshall carried; then 
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they put on the mantle, and so he was 
led to the altar; and there the aforesaid 
Archbishop forbade him, on behalf of the 
Almighty God, that he should not take to 
him this honour unless he was purposed 
in his heart to observe the aforesaid oaths 
and vows, which he had made, inviolate ; 
and he made answer for himself, that ‘by 
the help of God so he would keep them 
without guile.’ Then he took the crown 
from off the altar, and gave it unto the 
Archbishop, and the Archbishop delivered 
it unto him, and set it upon his head, and 
two earls did bear it, forasmuch as it was 
of great weight. Then the Archbishop 
delivered the King’s sceptre into his right 
hand, and the King’s rod into his left 
hand; and the King thus crowned was 
led to his seat by the Bishops of Durham 
and Bath, the taper-bearers going before, 
and they who carried the three swords 
also. 
“Then was begun the mass of the Lord, 
and, when it came to the offertory, the 
aforesaid Bishops led him unto the altar, 
and he offered one mark of the purest 
gold, for such an oblation becometh a king 
at his coronation, and the Bishops afore- 
said led him back to his chair. But when 
the mass was celebrated, and all was 
rightly done, the two Bishops, one on the 
right hand and the other on the left, led 
him back, crowned, and bearing his sceptre 
in his right hand, and his royal rod in his 
left hand, from the church unto his cham- 
ber, the procession, ordered as above, going 
before. Then the procession returned back 
into the choir, and my Lord the King laid 
aside his royal crown and his royal robes, 
and received a lighter crown and lighter 
robes ; and so crowned, he went to dinner, 
and the archbishops and bishops sat with 
him at the table, each according to his 
order and his dignity. The earls and 
barons served in the king’s house accord- 
ing as their qualities demanded. The 
citizens of London served at the bakery, 
and the citizens of Winton in the kitchen.” 


CORONATION OF ELIZABETH OF YORK. 


Ow St. Katharine’s Day, 1487, was Eli- 
zabeth apparelled in a kirtle and a mantle 
of purple velvet, furred with ermines, with 

Gent. Maa. Vox, CCIX. 


a lace before the mantle in her hair, a 

surcoat of gold, richly garnished with 

pearl and precious stones; and so being 
x 
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apparelled, my Lady Cecil bearing her 
train, she went forth of Westminster Hall, 
and there stood under a cloth of estate 
unto the time when the procession was 
ordered, from which place to the pulpit 
in Westminster Church she went upon 
new ray-cloth; and all the day from 
thenceforth the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports bare the canopy according to their 
privilege, and the order of this procession 
as ensueth. 

First esquires proceed and knights fol- 
lowing them, and after them went the 
new knights, well beseen in divers silks, 
every man as him best liked after his 
degree; and after them the barons and 
other estates in order as they were, the 
heralds on every side of the procession, 
and sergeants-of-arms to make room; 
then followed abbots, and next bishops, in 
pontificalibus, to the number of fifteen 
bishops besides [sixteen] abbots; where 
the Bishop of [vacat] bare St. Edward’s 
chalice, the Bishop of Norwich bare the 
paten: before these prelates went the 
monks of Westminster, all in albes, and 
the King’s chapel* following them; and 
next the Queen, of all the bishops went 
the Archbishop of York, except the Bishop 
of Winchester and the Bishop of Ely, 
which went on either hand the Queen 
under the canopy to sustain her Grace; 
and after the Archbishop of York was 
Garter King of Heralds, and the Mayor 
of London next before the constable and 
marshal before rehearsed, and next unto 
the Earl of Arundel, bearing the ivory 
virge, with a dove on the top; and after 
him the Duke of Suffolk, bearing the 
seeptre; then the Earl of Oxford, Great 
Chamberlain, in his parliamentary robes, 
having in his hands the staff of his office ; 
and the Duke of Bedford, bareheaded, in 
his robes of estate, bearing a rich crown 
of gold. Then followed the Queen, ap- 
parelled as is afore rehearsed, and next 
her my Lady Cecil, which bare her train, 
and next her following the Duchess of 
Bedford, and other duchesses and coun- 
tesses, apparelled in mantles and surcoats 
of scarlet, furred and powdered; the 





* i.e. the choir of the Chapel Royal. 
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duchesses having on their heads a coronal 
of gold, richly garnished with pearls and 
precious stones; and the countesses had on 
their heads circlets of gold in like manner 
garnished, as doth appear in the book of 
pictures thereof made ; but the more pity 
there was so great a number of people 
inordinately pressing to cut her ray-cloth, 
that the Queen went upon, that in the 
press certain persons were slain, and the 
order of the ladies following the Queen 
was broken and disturbed. 

The Queen’s grace thus coming forth, 
when she came to the entry of the west 
door of the church of Westminster, there 
was said by the [vacat] this orison, 
“Omnipotens Deus,” &c.; and that 
done, she proceeded through the choir 
unto the pulpit, wherein was a stage 
royally dressed with cloth of gold and 
cushions accordingly ; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, there being present and 
ranged as appertaineth to the celebration 
of the mass, received the Queen, coming 
from the royal seat, with the lords bearing 
her crown, sceptre, and rod, and the 
bishops sustaining her as is above said, 
and the choir before the high altar was 
honourably dressed and arrayed with car- 
pets and cushions of estate, whereupon the 
Queen prostrated herself before the Arch- 
bishop, whilst he said over her this orison, 
“Deus soles,” etc.; and that done, she 
arose and kneeled, and my Lady [Cecil ?] 
took her circle from her head, and the 
Archbishop opened her breast and anointed 
her twice; first in the former part of her 
head, and, secondly, in her breast, saying 
the words, “In Nomine Patris,’”’ etc. ; 
* Prosit tibi hee unctio ;” with this orison, 
“ Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus ;” and that 
done, the said lady closed her breast ; and 
following the said Archbishop blessed her 
ring, saying this orison, ‘ Creator,” etc., 
and cast holy water upon it, and then put 
this ring upon the fourth finger of the 
Queen’s right hand, saying these words, 
“Accipe annulum,” etc.; and he said, 
“Dominus vobiscum,” with this collect 
“Deus, cujus,” ete.; then after the said 
Archbishop blessed the Queen’s crown, 
saying, “Oremus, Deus Tuorum,” etc. ; 
and that done, he set the crown upon the 
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Queen’s head, whereupon was a coif put 
by my said lady, for the consecration of 
the holy unction which is afterwards to 
be delivered unto the said Archbishop, 
saying these words, “ Officium ;” and then 
he delivered unto the Queen a sceptre into 
her right hand, and a rod in her left hand, 
saying this orison, “ Omnium Deus,” etc. 
The Queen thus crowned was led by the 
above said Bishops up into the seat of her 
estate, and whilst the offertory was in 
playing of the organs, she was led crowned 
from her seat royal by the said two Bishops 
unto the high altar, her sceptre and rod 
of gold borne before her, as it is aforesaid ; 
then the Archbishop turned his face to 
the Queen-ward. And after this, as be- 
fore, the Queen was brought up again to 
her seat royal of estate, where she sat still 
until “ Agnus Dei” was begun, and after- 
wards “ Per omnia secula seeculorum ;” he 
turned him to the Queen, blessing her 
with this orison, “ Omnipotens Deus, cris- 
matum,” etc., whereunto the Queen an- 
swered, “Amen,” In the time of “ Agnus 
Dei” being sung, the pax was brought to 
the Queen by the Bishop of Worcester, 
who brought the book; and when the 
Queen had kissed it she descended and 
came to the high altar, and had the towel 
holden before her by two bishops, and 
there she lowly inclined herself to the 
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ground, saying her “Confiteor,” etc., the 
prelates saying “ Misereatur vestri,” etc., 
and the Archbishop gave her absolution ; 
and then the Queen, somewhat raising 
herself, received the blessed sacrament ; 
and this reverently accomplished, the 
Queen returned unto her seat royal, and 
there abided until the mass was done. 

Her Grace, accompanied with many 
prelates and many nobles, descended from 


-her seat royal of estate, and went unto 


the high altar, where the said Archbishop, 
arrayed in pontificals as he said mass 
withal, the minister of the altar before 
him, went before the altar of the shrine of 
St. Edward the King; and after him fol- 
lowed all other prelates and lords: and 
the Queen’s Grace coming before the said 
altar, the Archbishop took the crown from 
her head, and set it upon the same altar. 
And in the aforesaid church was ordained 
a goodly stage, covered and well beseen 
with cloths of arras, and well-latticed, 
wherein was the King’s Grace, my lady 
his mother, and a goodly sight of ladies 
and gentlewomen attending upon her, as 
my Lady Margaret Poole, daughter to 
the Duke of Clarence, and many others. 
And when the divine service was thus 
solemnly ended, and all done, the Queen 
returned unto her palace, with all her 
goodly and royal company. 


CORONATION OF EDWARD VI. 


At the coronation of the young heir of 
Henry VIII., it appears that kissing the 


royal slipper for the first, and, happily, the 
last, time formed part of the ceremonial. 


IS IT RIGHT TO SPEAK OF “ARCHBISHOP BECKET”? 


Mr. Ursan, — While preparing the 
Life of Becket which was reviewed in 
your number for January, I somewhere 
read a denial that the person who is 
the subject of the book had ever borne 
the name by which I have called him. I 
have quite forgotten where this denial 
appeared; but at all events it did not 
seem to me worth notice. Since the pub- 
lication of my volume, however, the same 
doctrine—or, at least, the expression of 
a strong doubt on the subject—has met 
my eye successively in “ The Saturday 


Review,” “ The Guardian,” “ The National 
Review,” and “The English Churchman;” 
and, although I suspect that in the first 
three of these I have to do with one and 
the same critical Cerberus*, the number 





* The ‘Saturday Review” article which is 
here alluded to,—a notice of Mr. Morris’s *‘ Life 
of St. Thomas,” (vol. ix. p. 187,)—is evidently by a 
different hand from the very favourable criticism 
on my own book, (vol. viii. p. 740). [Since this 
letter was written, the critic whom I before 
suspected of having repeated himself in so many 
places has apparently broken out in a fourth, 
namely the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” where Becket 
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and the very remarkable variety of the 
organs through which he has uttered his 
opinion might impose on simple readers 
almost as much as the confidence of his 
tone. And he has found such a reader in 
“The English Churchman,” who, although 
he writes of me in a more courteous spirit, 
shews unmistakeable traces of acquaint- 
ance with some part, at least, of the 
earlier articles, and has evidently been 
inspired by them when he tells me that 
* to persist in designating the Archbishop” 
by the name of Becket is a “ defiance of 
legitimate history.” In answer to this 
charge I should be glad to have the op- 
portunity of saying something for myself 
in your pages. 

I. That the Archbishop’s father was 
surnamed Becket appears from unques- 
tionable evidence: —“ Pater ejus Gilbertus, 
eognomento Beket,” says Edward Grim, 
(S. Thom. Cantuar., ed. Migne, col. 3.) “E 
Gilebert Beket fu sis pere apelez,” writes 
the metrical biographer Garnier; and so, 
too, the Lambeth “ Anonymus” styles 
the father “ Gilbertus quidam cognomento 
Becchet.” (S. T. C.,278.) The surname 
appears to have been not uncommon ; for 
Dr. Lappenberg has produced, from the 
printed records alone, six instances of per- 
sons who bore it between 1180 and 1214, 
(note in Pauli, Gesch. von England, iii. 14). 
And that it was a family name may be in- 
ferred, not only from this frequent occur- 
rence, but more particularly from the fact 
that in one document two Beckets are 
mentioned together, the one of them being 
surety for the other, (Rotuli Litt. Patent., 
125, 5, ed. Hardy, Lond. 1835). The only 
reason for doubt whether the Archbishop 
inherited the name appears to be that we 
do not find it given to him by the old 
biographers or chroniclers except on one 
occasion, viz. when his murderers, on en- 
tering the cathedral in pursuit of him, 
asked, “Where is the traitor Thomas 
Becket ?” But the non-occurrence of the 





fs mentioned in an article on Dr. Vaughan’s 
** Revolutions in English History.” Perhaps I 
could even name a fifth periodical in which 
he has turned his reading on the subject to 
account. ] 

> «* English Churchman,” June 28, 1860. 


name throughout the rest of his history is 
sufficiently explained by the circumstance 
that, from the time when he became con- 
spicuous, he was known by the official 
titles of archdeacon, chancellor, or arch- 
bishop, and thus his surname was for a 
time superseded. The name of Becket was, 
indeed, chosen by the murderers with the 
intention of insulting him, just as Charles I. 
of England and Louis XVI. of France in 
their adversity were spoken of by their 
family names; but, as in those cases, the 
name used by way of derision was a real 
hereditary surname. And with this view 
agrees the fact mentioned by Mr. Morris, 
(pp. 386, 387, 442,) that two centuries after 
the Archbishop’s time there were Beckets 
in the north of Italy, who claimed descent 
from some of his banished relations. 

II. Even if it be allowed that the Arch- 
bishop’s name was Becket, however, we 
are told that a modern writer ought not 
to call him by that name, inasmuch as his 
own contemporaries did not. “The best 
way,” says the “Saturday” reviewer, 
“ would be to call him simply Archbishop 
Thomas, just as we say Archbishop Theo- 
bald ; or, if it be liked better, historically, 
St. Thomas.” And as “Thomas” or “St. 
Thomas” he figures accordingly, not only 
in the “Saturday Review,” but in the 
high-Anglican newspaper and in the scep- 
tical quarterly periodical, between which 
there is in this case such a striking re- 
semblance. But surely the doctrine that 
we ought to be guided by the practice of 
contemporaries in this matter, has been 
very inconsiderately laid down ; for in the 
case of such other prelates as can be dis- 
tinguished by family names, an opposite 
rule is observed. During his tenure of 
office, an archbishop or a bishop is rarely 
called by his surname; but if he resign his 
see, the surname becomes his legal desig- 
nation; or if he die, although for a time 
he may be occasionally styled “the late 
Archbishop or Bishop of »” the sur- 
name soon comes to be exclusively used in 
speaking of him. The instance of Theo- 
bald is no parallel to that of Becket, 
(1), because Theobald is not known to have 
had any family name; and (2), because 
his Christian name, being unique among 
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archbishops of Canterbury, is sufficient to 
distinguish him, whereas many archbishops 
of Canterbury have borne the name of 
Thomas. Those who object to our speak- 
ing of Becket by his surname have not, 
in so far as I am aware, any scruple as 
to calling his opponent, the Bishop of 
London, Foliot rather than Gildert, or as 
to styling any later Thomas of Canter- 
bury — Bradwardine, Arundel, Cranmer, 
or Tenison, for example—by his family 
name. Nor would there, probably, have 
been any scruple in the case of Becket, 
but for the peculiarity of his history—that 
he was first canonized by a pope, and then, 
by the authority of the State, was violently 
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ejected from the English Calendar. In 
cases, indeed, where it is intended to re- 
present the usage of the Archbishop’s con- 
temporaries, a modern writer ought to 
style him Thomas; and this I have always 
been careful to do. I believe, however, 
that to forego the use of his family name, 
when speaking in my own person, would 
not only be a very inconvenient affecta- 
tion, but would even be incorrect, because 
against the analogy of our usual practice 
as to episcopal names.—I am, &ec., 
J. C. ROBERTSON. 


Precincts, Canterbury, 
July, 7, 1860. 


THE GUILDHALL, CHICHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—I daresay your attention 
may have been directed before to the state 
in which the old building (now called the 
Guildhall) in the Priory Park at Chichester 
is kept; but I had occasion to visit that 
town for a few days last week, and among 
other relics of antiquity visited this most 
interesting piece of thirteenth-century 
work, and was so surprised and indignant 
at the abominable way in which it is now 
treated, that I consider I can do no harm 
by attracting your notice to it again. 

The building stands in the middle of a 
spacious quadrangle, surrounded by walls, 
and appears to have been formerly the 
chapel of the Franciscans, who had a 
priory here in the thirteenth century. 
It is about 80 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
without aisles, and the roof of timber, 
(now plastered over,) with moulded ribs 
occasionally and plates. There are five 
windows on each side, of ten lights, with 
quatrefoils in the heads and drop-arches 
inside, In the exterior, buttresses are 
placed between the side windows. The 
east window is of five lights, shafted inside, 
with floriated caps. At the opposite end 
is a large moulded arch with shafts in the 
jambs, now filled in, having a door in the 
centre, and above it a window similar to 
the side lights; so that it would appear 
that the building had extended still further 
at one period. There are some arches in 
one of the side walls, hardly distinguish- 
able now among the fittings and stairs. 


The east end is partitioned off into 
offices of the meanest kind, and the centre 
taken up with circular galleries, tables, 
and seats, with three principal places at 
the eastern part for, I suppose, the judges 
or mayors. 

I find in Dallaway’s “History of Sussex” 
the following account of the building :— 

“Upon the demolition of the castle, by 
order of King John, the site was given to 
the Cathedral Church of the Holy Trrntry 
in Chichester, by William de Albini, the 
third Earl of Arundel and Sussex, with 
the intention of establishing there a hos- 
pital for poor and sick persons. This plan 
was superseded, and another adopted by 
the bishops, who placed there Franciscans 
or Mendicants about the year 1240..... 
It is not improbable that the chapel, which 
is upon so capacious a plan as to contain 
82 feet in length, 31 feet in breadth, and 
42 feet in height, was erected at the ex- 
pense of the last earl of the family of 
De Albini . . . Near the altar were tombs, 
placed under arcades. Nothing more is 
known of its history, during y® time in 
which it flourished, but at y* suppression 
it fell into the King’s hands, and the 
whole site of buildings was sold in 1541 to 
the mayor and burgesses of the city, which 
was confirmed to them by royal patent. 
The chapel was then used as their Guild- 
hall, for y® publick meetings of y® city, 
and the County Quarter Sessions, The 
house, or friary, which was large and had 
a cloyster, perfect in the last century, was 
then leased out for a certain term of years. 
In 1544 it was demised to G. Gorynge, 
Esq. (at an annual rent of £6 13s. 4d.) 
In 1736, it was leased to W. P. Williams, 








Esq., y® celebrated Law Reporter, whose 
son, Hutchins Williams, created baronet 
in 1747, purchased of y® Corporation a 
Tease of 1,000 years for £800, of which 
the sum of £600 was applied in discharge 
of a mortgage to the mayor and approved 
men of Guildford. Upon the death of Sir 
Booth Williams it passed by will to his 
relict, sister of Dr. Fonnereau of Ipswich, 
to whom it was likewise devised, and was 
sold to the present priprietor, Vice-Ad- 
miral Henry Frankland, who has removed 
every vestige of its antient form, and con- 
verted it into a modern house... . After 
the siege (A.D. 1642-3), Sir William Waller 
made the Grey Friars his head quarters.” 

From what I gathered on the spot, I 
found that the building was now the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Richmond, and was 
only used at elections, where the members 
first meet, and then adjourn to the town. 

Setting entirely aside the fact of the 
present treatment of the building being 
a flagrant act of desecration and sacrilege, 
I feel certain that a love and veneration 
for the things of the past will rouse a just 
indignation in the hearts of many of your 
readers when they learn that this fine old 
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structure is suffered to go to decay, and 
consigned to such miserable and degrading 
uses: the cry is very general and very 
urgent that there is a great want of 
churches at the present time, and clergy- 
men made this an excuse for opening 
theatres and concert-rooms on Sundays; 
but it appears to me that in Chichester, 
at all events, there is a fine opportunity to 
increase the church accommodation by 
clearing away the rubbish and filthy ac- 
cumulations inside this old chapel, and re- 
storing it to its ancient grandeur. Surely 
it is not of so much value to the Mayor 
and Corporation, that it needs to be kept 
in the way it is, (perfectly useless to any- 
body,) for a meeting once in three years, 
or perhaps more; and they would be con- 
ferring a benefit upon their fellow-citizens 
if they were to rescue this sacred edifice 
from so abominable a condition. 
I an, &e., 
EDMUND SEDDING. 


10, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, 
June 12, 1860. 


LA PRETENDUE DECOUVERTE D’UN AUTEL DRUIDIQUE. 


MONSIEUR LE DirEcTEUR,—Dans votre 
Numéro du mois de Mai, 1860, (p. 449,) 
vous racontez, d’aprés /’ Echo du Nord, la 
prétendue découverte d’un autel druidique 
qui aurait eu lieu aux environs de Lille. 

Un de vos correspondants, homme pru- 
dent et sensé, a cru devoir émettre 
quelques doutes A ce sujet dans le Numéro 
du mois de Juin (p. 539), et il a eu la 
bonté d’en appeler 4 moi pour savoir si je 
pourrais vous renseigner sur un aussi in- 
téressant objet. 

Je n’avais, je Vavoue, attaché aucune 
importance 4 cette découverte, qui me 
paraissait trop belle pour étre vraie. Mais, 
sur l’appel que vous avez bien voulu m’a- 
dresser, j’ai pris & Lille quelques renseigne- 
ments qui édifieront complétement vos 
lecteurs. Je me suis adressé a mon ami, 
M. Girardin, chimiste distingué, et Doyen 
de la Faculté des Sciences de Lille. Voici 


les quelques mots qu’il a bien voulu me 
répondre le 6 Juillet dernier :— 

**MON CHER ABBE ET AMI,—Votre lettre 
m’est parvenue alors que j’étais 4 Douai 
pour assister aux séances du Conseil aca- 
démique, dont j’ai ’honneur de faire partie, 
en ma qualité de doyen, avec Nos Seig- 
neurs l’Archevéque de Cambrai et l’ Evéque 
d’ Arras. 

“A mon retour a Lille, il m’a fallu 
prendre des renseignements et les con- 
tréler les uns par les autres. 

“Le résumé de mes recherches au sujet 
de annonce de ? Echo du Nord, c’est que 
c’est un poisson d’Avril sous la forme d’un 
canard qn’on a servi aus antiquaires. Je 
ne devine pas trop la plaisanterie, mais 
enfin c’est un specimen de la jovialité de 
MM. les journalistes Lillois. ‘Ab uno 
disce omnes.’ ” , 

Agréez, Monsieur le Directeur, 
l’assurance de mon respect, 
L’ ABBE CocHET. 
Dieppe, le 10 Juillet, 1860. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Our English Home: its early History 
and Progress. With Notes on the Intro- 
duction of Domestic Inventions. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
This is a very pleasant little work, in 
which a vast variety of interesting mat- 
ters is brought together. The disco- 


veries of Sir R. C. Hoare on the Wilt-. 


shire downs are shewn to afford proof 
that our British ancestors had some of 
the comforts of “ home,”—* the sweetest 
word in the English language,” as our 
author justly calls it; these were im- 
proved on by the Anglo-Saxons, and still 
more by the Normans, who, however, 
have usually the credit of devising many 
matters, which they only borrowed from 
their predecessors. Then came the Cru- 
sades, and numberless changes, “a taste 
for the spices, the sugars, the silken fa- 
brics, and the elegant luxuries of the 
East,” which from age to age spread more 
widely until the English home reached its 
zenith of Gothic splendour in the age of 
the Tudors. From that period to the 
present the changes have been equally 
great, but they have been in a different 
direction ; we have less magnificence, but 
more comfort, and that, too, extending to 
classes which once had no pretension to 
either. 

The various steps of these changes are 
graphically traced, in the early ages espe- 
cially, by reference to illuminated MSS. 
and records, enlivened by many pleasant 
snatches from the old romances, as the 
Life of Alisaundre, Sir Bevis, Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion, &., &c., piquant extracts 
from Froissart, and gleanings from House- 
hold Books, Wardrobe Accounts, Liberate 
Rolls, &e., &c. Much of the information has 
already been supplied to Mr. Parker’s 
“Domestic Architecture,” but even the 
possessors of that valuable work will be 
glad to have so convenient a reswmé of 
the household, as opposed to the archi- 
tectural portion; and those who have it 
not, will meet with numberless matters 


that will be new to them, told in a light, 
pleasant style, of which we will offer a 
few specimens, 

Though in all ages the ladies seem to 
have had something like private sitting- 
rooms, it is not until the time of the 
Tudors that the master of the house with- 
drew himself from the hall. The removal 
was murmured at, as betokening a decay 
of hospitality, but it was effected never- 
theless, and we soon have the germs at 
least of a well-appointed mansion of the 
present day, though the mingling of 
kitchen and sitting-room shewn in the pot 
on the parlour fire and the silver frying- 
pan and gridiron have an odd effect :— 


“The fixed stove is a comparatively 
modern invention, whilst the fender is an 
introduction of the sixteenth century. We 
find it in Tudor homes: among the fur- 
niture belonging to Henry VIII. was ‘one 
harthe of iron, being but a forepart, with 
two sides tynned, and all over wroughte 
in divers places with antique worke*;’ 
but they are rarely met with in ancient 
inventories, and were seldom more than a 
mere band of iron. In one of the cham- 
bers at Goodrich Court is a reredos and 
dogs of iron, with a fender of brass bear- 
ing the date 1605". A set of fire-irons 
anciently consisted of a two-pronged fork, 
a pair of tongs, and a billet-hook, the 
‘stales’ of which were often ‘garnished 
with copper, gilt and graven‘*;’ to these 
were sometimes added the shovel. The 
poker is an invention which superseded 
the billet-hook on the general introduc- 
tion of coal. As in the olden time the 
parlour fire was made serviceable to the 
kitchen, a pot-hook was almost invariably 
suspended over it, on which to hang a 
kettle of fish or a mess of pottage. We 
observe this in paintings intended to re- 
present the apartments of princes and 
novles ; a fact that illustrates the domestic 
simplicity of our ancestors, and was per- 
haps the reason why the pots and kettles 





® “MS, Harl., 1,419, fol. 142. a. In the Soulage 
Collection are fenders of Italian cinque cento . 
work. 

» “* Meyrick’s Ancient Furniture, pl. lv. 

¢ **MS, Harl. 1,419, fol. 141. b. 
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were so handsomely decorated, and frying- 
pans and gridirons made of silver. The 
kettles in the palace at Westminster were 
copper-gilt, ‘the ladles bearing the royal 
armes’ of Henry VIII. The toasting- 
fork, which hung on a nail at the chimney 
side, was tipped with metal chasing. The 
bellows is not altogether a modern con- 
trivance: bellows of a large size, similar 
to those used in our smithies, are depicted 
in medieval manuscripts as appendages 
to the kitchen furnace, and the bellows- 
blower appears in the list of the officers of 
the household. The introduction of the 
hand-bellows, however, is usually attributed 
to the Germans in the sixteenth century, 
but one Nicholas de Yhonge, of Flanders, 
who became a citizen of York in the reign 
of Edward IIL, introduced the hand- 
bellows into domestic use*, John Baret, 
in 1463, leaves to Janet, his niece, ‘a peyr 
belwys*.’ <A pair in the possession of 
Mr. Parker, of Browsholme Hall, is curi- 
ously carved, with a scene representing 
a fox in a surplice, preaching to a congre- 
gation of birds and beasts. Tradition 
says, that this curious specimen of fireside 
furniture was left by Henry VI., with his 
boots, spurs, and glove, at Bolton Hall; 
but Sir Samuel Meyrick, who has en- 
graven it in his work on ‘ Ancient Fur- 
niture‘, discredits the story, and pro- 
nounces it of Elizabethan workmanship. 
It is certain that during the sixteenth 
century, these articles of domestic use, 
being intended to hang by the parlour 
fire, were highly decorated; sometimes 
they were gilt and painted, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, or damascened with sil- 
ver. The gussets, fastened with trefoil 
bullion-headed nails, were made of scarlet 
velvet, and the nozzles were quaintly 
chased and ornamented with masks. Those 
of Flemish or English make were more 
homely in design, but they endeavoured 
to compensate for the roughness of the 
carving by inscribing it with mottoes, 
such as— 

** As the sparks do upward fly, 

Think that thou hast trouble nigh.” 
or,— 

** Now man to man is so unjust, 

That we cannot another trusts.” 





4 “York Phil. Soc. Proceed., p. 10. 

¢ “ Wills of Bury St. Edmund’s. In the parlour 
of the Drapers’ Company there was ‘‘a payr 
bellus’ as early as 1499.— (Herbert’s Hist. 
Drapers, i. 465.) 

£ «Pl, ly. 

s “* Nine pairs of bellows with ‘ pypes of tynne 
plate’ are mentioned among the firéside appur- 
tenances of Henry VIII. 

- 


‘ 
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“Nor was the fireside without its ele- 
gancies. It was often adorned with screens 
of French and Venetian work, or with 
silken pictures set in frames of dark- 
grained walnut-tree; those with carved 
and branched feet were most fushionable. 
We read of screens of purple taffeta, 
deeply fringed, standing on ‘feet of tym- 
bre,’ painted and gilt; others of wicker, 
and smaller ones ‘of silke, to hold gainte 
the fyre*.’ 

“The Parlour Window.—From the il- 
luminated manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century we may gain a tolerable idea of 
the parlours of our early home; and we 
cannot fail to observe as an important 
feature, the capacious window r 
which were sometimes, indeed, little rooms 
of themselves, and furnished on each side 
with goodly benches of stone-work. The 
fenestrels were glazed with small, dia- 
mond-shaped panes, ornamented with the 
baron’s arms in proper colours, and hung 
with curtains of arras or say. 

“ Old Bay-windows.—The old bay-win- 
dow, theintroduction of which we may refer 
to the close of the fourteenth century, be- 
came in Tudorhomes more general,from an 
increasing fondness for domestic lite. They 
formed pleasant retreats on summer even- 
ings; there the damsels would ply their 
distaffs, and the young squires would seek 
them there, and with gallant words make 
love, or check-mate them in a game of 
chess. Glazed with white and ruby glass, 
when other windows were open to the wind; 
curtained, when other windows were bare; 
carpeted, when other floors were littered 
with rushes, they became the favourite 
nooks of home, in which the sweetest and 
happiest moments of life were spent. No 
wonder that our forefathers loved them, 
and, in spite of conservative prejudices, 
knocking away the dull, narrow loop-holes, 
had ‘fayre baye windowes’ introduced 
into the halls and parlours of their home*. 

“ The Parlour Furniture.—The charac- 
ter of the parlour furniture varied with 
the taste and habits of the owner. Benches 
or lockers were the usual seats,—cumber- 
some pieces of rough carpenter’s work 
that half filled the room; but in the later 
period of the middle ages, chairs and stools 
were introduced into this apartment. John 
Baret of Bury in 1463 left to his niece 





h “MS, Harl. 1,419, ff. 56, 61, 140; Gage’s 
Hengrave, p. 27. 

i “See five paintings in MS. Cottonian, Aug., 
A. v. ff. 327, 334. 

k ‘For notices of bay-windows, see Wardrobe 
Account of Edward IV. in MS. Harl., 4,780. fol. 
20.a; MS. Additional, 7,099, fol. 57. 
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a chair, and three footstools with cushions, 
that were in his parlour; he had also a 
round table, and other articles of a su- 
perior make ', which prove that the homes 
of the middle classes were becoming fur- 
nished with new accessories to comfort.” 


With an account of Queen Elizabeth’s 
bed we must conclude, as we have, we 
conceive, cited enough to induce our 
readers to procure the work, and peruse 
all the rest for themselves :— 


“A ponderous four-post bedstead of 
ample dimensions was the solemn glory of 
a Tudor chamber. Its massive pillars, 
bulging out in knobs of the richest carv- 
ing, sometimes a foot and a-half in dia- 
meter ™, towered to the ceiling, and bore a 
prodigious weight of selours, testers, val- 
lances, and hangings, which cast gloom 
and shadows thick upon the bed: the top 
of each post was ornamented wi h a cupid, 
the arms of the owner in metal-work, or 
with gilded vanes. One can understand 
how so many hallucinations arose in old 
time about haunted chambers, when we 
think of the solemnities of fly- bitten ta- 
pestries and grotesque carving with which 
the occupant of the ‘great bed’ was en- 
compassed, Griffins and monsters, frantic 
knights and distressed damsels in needle- 
work, clustered thick around him; sutyrs, 
‘anticke boys,’ and the wild creations of 
medizval fancy, grinning hideously, were 
carved in fantastic confusion over the 
head-board, up the pillars, and around the 
deep cornices of the bedstead. We have 
abundant materials descriptive of the bed- 
ding in the royal household, but of all the 
Tudors none slept on such sumptuous beds 
as the Virgin Queen. A wardrobe warrant 
dated 1581, orders the delivery for the 
Queen’s use of a bedst+ad of walnut-tree, 
richly carved, painted, and gilt. The 
selour, tester, and vallance were of cloth 
of silver figured with velvet, lined with 
changeable taffeta, and deeply fringed 
with Venice gold, silver, and silk. The 
curtains were of costly tapestry, curiously 
and elaborately worked; every seam and 
every border laid with gold and silver 





1 “Wills and Invent., Bury St. Edmund’s; 
published by the Camden Society. The parlour 
of Sir I. Newporie, a century later, was also fur- 
nished with two forms, two round tables, a 
standing cupboard, two chairs, four ‘litel stoles 
wrought wt needleworke,’ a screen, a pair of 
andirons and a pair of bellows.—(MS. Addit., 
10,128.) 

m “MS. Harl., 1,419, ff. 45, 53; also Lysons’ 
Mag. Brit., Derbyshire, p. 29. 

Gent. Mae. Vor, CCIX. 
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lace, caught up with long loops and but- 
tons of bullion. The head-piece was of 
crimson satin of Bruges, edged with a 
passamayne of crimson silk, and decorated 
with six ample plumes, containing seven 
dozen ostrich feathers of various colours, 
garnished with golden spangles. The 
counterpoint was of orange-coloured satin, 
quilted with cutwork of cloths of gold and 
silver, of satins of every imaginable tint, 
and embroidered with Venice gold, silver 
spangles and coloured silks, fringed to 
correspond, and lined with orange sar- 
cenet. A royal patchwork indeed" !” 





Annales Archéologiques. Publiés par 
Dipron atné. Tome XX. liv. 1 and 2. 
January and April, 1860. 4to., 124 pp. 
and 11 plates. (Paris.) — M. Didron’s 
Annales Archéologiques are proceeding 
with their usual spirit, and the two num- 
bers before us are more than usually in- 
teresting to English readers. The first 
part contains six papers:—1. On the Ob- 
jects of Art preserved in the treasury of 
the collegiate church of St. Stephen at 
Troyes, by the Canon Coffinet. This cata- 
logue is continued and completed in the 
second part; it comprises eighty-seven 
objects, neatly and well described by a 
careful antiquary, and concludes with the 
tombs, the most important of which ap- 
pears to be the tomb of Henry I., Count 
of Champagne, of bronze gilt, with orna- 
ments of silver and enamel; the date is 
of the end of the twellth century, and of 
this there is a good engraving. 

2. A review, by M. Felix de Verneilh, 
of the valuable work of the Count Mel- 
chior de Vogue on the churches of the 
Holy Land. This is a clever essay by a 
man well versed in his subject, and does 
justice to a very valuable work, of which 
we hope shorily to give an account in our 
own pages. 

8. Iconography of the four Cardinal 
Virtues, by M. Didron. This subject is con- 





2 “MS, Addit., 5,751, fol. 38. The counter- 
points of the Tudor age were of great variety in 
their adornment. We read of ‘counterpoyntes 
of scarlett, furred w> fethers.’—(MS. Harl., 
1,419, fol. 396.) A counterpoint ‘of fine d:aper 
of Adam and Eve, garnished rounde about w" a 
narrowe passmayne of Venice gold and silver.’— 
(Ibid., fol. 175.)”” 
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tinued in this, the first paper of the second 
part. As all those who are interested in 
the subject of Iconography are well ac- 
quainted with the labours of M. Didron, 
we need only congratulate them that he 
is at last going on with it, and these 
papers will evidently form part of the 
second volume of the valuable work of 
which the first volume appeared several 
years since. 

4. On a Mosaic Pavement at Vercelli, 
by M. Julien Durand, with a plate copied 
in facsimile from an ancient engraving ; 
it is work of the eleventh century. This 
article is supplementary to a previous one 
by the same author in vol. xv. of the 
Annales, and we hope he will continue 
the subject, and collect his papers into 
a volume; he is evidently master of his 
theme, and it is one of considerable in- 
terest. 

5. On the Constitution of Pope Pius IX. 
regulating the legacies of consecrated vases 
and ornaments by “ Cardinals, Patriarchs, 
Metropolitans, Bishops, and Abbés.” This 
article is by M. Barbier de Montault. It 
recapitulates the enactments of previous 
popes, and warmly praises the wisdom of 
those of Pius IX. 

6. On La Contrefacon Archéologique, 
by M. Didron. This is in continuation of 
previous articles, and gives useful infor- 
mation as to the seats and works of the 
principal forgers of antiquities who have 
established a regular trade in these articles. 
They are located chiefly in Germany, near 
the banks of the Rhine, and especially at 
Mayence. The dupes are found chiefly in 
England, where these forged articles are 
largely imported. The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London has several times called 
attention to this subject, but as the forgers 
have active agents in this country who do 
not scruple to make use or abuse of the 
law of libel against any one who ventures 
publicly to expose them, and the expense 
of a law-suit is a serious consideration, the 
newspapers have been very shy of report- 
ing any of the statements made at Somer- 
set-house. We are the more indebted to 
M. Didron for his courage iu continuing 
this exposure. These forgeries are so 
ingenious that purchasers cannot be too 
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much on their guard; it appears that the 
authorities of the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and the’ Hotel de Cluny have all 
been taken in. 

The second part of the Annales contains 
four articles, of which two have been 
already mentioned as continuations; the 
third is by M. Felix de Verneilh, on the 
Civil Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
comprising bridges, canals for irrigation, 
wind mills, and water-mills; it is a valua- 
ble paper, as the name of the author led 
us to expect, and is illustrated by two 
beautiful woodcuts of the bridges of the 
thirteenth century at Limoges and Cahors. 
These are finer than any that we have 
remaining in England, but we have many 
more than is commonly imagined. The 
late-Dr. Ingram read a paper on the sub- 
ject of Medieval Bridges to the Oxford 
Architectural Society nearly twenty years 
ago, which was printed in their Reports, 
and excited some little interest at the 
time, but has long been forgotten and lost 
to the world from the local nature of the 
work in which it was printed, known only 
to members of the Society, and seldom 
read by them. Many valuable papers, con- 
taining often the results of great research, 
are every year buried alive in this manner 
in some local publication. The remaining 
paper before us is on an ivory book-cover 
of the eighth century, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, of which a 
facsimile has been published by the Arun- 
del Society, and is here engraved from 
a photograph and described by M. Julien 
Durand, The subjects are a figure of 
Christ and some of the chief events of His 
life on earth, represented after the quaint 
fashion of the period. No description can 
convey a correct idea of this without see- 
ing either the object itself or some repre- 
sentation of it. 


Remarks on the Oxford Museum. By 
Dr. ActanD, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Medicine. (Oxford: J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 
—The recent Meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Oxford, at which an examin- 
ation of the Museum was a grand feature, 
has induced a cheap republication, under 
the above title, of Dr. Acland’s very ex- 
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cellent “‘ Remarks addressed to a Meeting 
of Architectural Societies,” in which the 
lofty aims of the founders of the new edu- 
cational institute are set forth in language 
at once pure and simple, energetic and no- 
ble, and every way worthy of the theme. 
The handbook is illustrated with ground- 
plans, and a sketch of ornamental iron- 
work, and has been so modified in parts as 
to make its descriptions correspond to the 
present state of the building. To the visitor 
to Oxford it is of course indispensable, and 
even those who may never see the struc- 
ture to which it relates, will yet find 
much to interest and inform them in its 


pages. 


An Historical and Illustrated Hand- 
book for the Town of Shrewsbury. By 
Henry Pipe@eon, Treasurer of the Cor- 
poration. (Shrewsbury: Sandford )—Mr. 
Pidgeon, who is well known as author of 
the “ Memorials of Shrewsbury,” has pro- 
duced a shilling guide-book to his native 
town, which visitors to the approaching 
Archeological Congress there will do well 
to procure beforehand. The author has 
not sacrificed quality to quantity, as is 
done in too many guide-books of recent 
date, but purchasers will see that they 
will have enough for their money, even in 
this age of economy, when we mention 
that the book contains 200 pages of really 
well-written matter, giving just the in- 
formation that the intelligent stranger 
requires, has an excellent plan of the 
town, and above thirty woodcuts, the 
frontispiece being a good representation 
of the statue of Lord Clive, which now 
stands in the Market-square, but was a 
short time since familiar to the eyes of 
Londoners in Whitehall Gardens. The 
Guide is rendered additionally useful to 
visitors, by concluding with a series of Ex- 
cursions extending to Haughmond Abbey, 
Acton Burnell, Boscobel, Wellington, the 
Wrekin, &c. ; in short, to most of the places 
to be visited by the Congress, and many 
others beside. 


The Reliquary. No. I. Edited by Litzw- 
ELLYNN JEWITTI, F.S.A. (London: J. 
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Russell Smith. Derby: W. Bemrose and 
Sons.)—We highly value local illustrators, 
and are always glad to lend our aid when 
they come before the public. The present 
is the first of a quarterly series intended 
mainly to illustrate Derbyshire, and the 
task could hardly have been undertaken 
by better hands. Mr. Jewitt is known as 
an authority on Derbyshire topography, 
and he is a poet into the bargain. Hence 
we have an Anthology, and also several 
original poems; and though there is 
enough of legitimate antiquarian lore to 
satisfy the archeologist, there are also 
several lighter sketches. Among the first 
we may name an illustrated Catalogue of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins minted at 
Derby ; a description of the Wall Paint- 
ings at Melbourne Church; Original Docu- 
ments, and Reprints of Rare Tracts; in 
the second, where the poetic element pre- 
dominates, we have a most graceful paper 
on the beautiful old custom, familiar to 
the reader of Shakespeare, of carrying 
garlands at the funeral of unmarried 
females ; and another on the Superstitions 
connected with the Fern Plant, which are 
both from the pen of the Editor, and the 
latter one supplements a more business- 
like article on the Physiology of Ferns, 
with a list of Derbyshire specimens, by 
Dr. Goode, which will be acceptable to 
the botanist. An old Derbyshire mansion 
(now a ruin), King’s Newton Hall, and a 
sketch of a local celebrity, John Gratton, 
an early Quaker, will please the historian 
and the biographer; and among the 
Original Documents is one that settles 
a disputed point in the family history 
of Anthony Babington, the Derbyshire 
gentleman who attempted to rescue Mary 
Queen of Scots. Rarities in natural his- 
tory, and several curious Notes, Queries 
and Gleanings, complete the first instal - 
ment of the “ Reliquary,” which well 
justifies the rest of its title, “A Depository 
for precious relics, legendary, biographical, 
and historical, illustrative of the habits, 
customs and pursuits of our forefathers.” 
The number is illustrated by five plates 
and about a dozen wood engravings; and 
if the succeeding parts are as good as the 
first, the work will certainly deserve, and 
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we hope will receive, the patronage of all 
who are interested in the romantic region 
to which it is mainly devoted. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and In- 
ventories from the Ecclesiastical Court, 
Chester. The Second Portion. Edited by 
the Rev. G. J. Piccorr, M.A., Curate of 
Brindle. (Printed for the Chetham So- 
ciety.) —This is the second volume of the 
series devoted to the selection of testa- 
mentary documents from the Consistory 
Court at Chester, and we are informed 
that a concluding volume is in the press 
with a general index to the whole. The 
present volume contains 105 wills and in- 
ventories of individuals who lived be- 
tween the years 1483 and 1589, and the 
editor has not limited his selection to any 
particular class of testators, but includes 
the wills of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
knights, squires, yeomen, and widows, 
Many of these wills and inventories contain 
curious domestic particulars, and we are 
struck not only with the fervent piety of 
many of the testators, but also the gener- 
ous concern they shew for their intimate 
friends and family domestics. An old, 
yet amiable, widow dying, will leave a snug 
corner in her will for some aged servant 
of her household, perhaps a little legacy in 
the shape of money, or a piece of furniture 
as a heirloom. A mistress Isabel Typ- 
pinge, of Manchester, widow, leaves “ unto 
the poore ffolckes twenty powndes, to be 
bestowed at the discretion of my executor : 
unto my doughter in lawe, Mary Typ- 
pinge, my best peece of plate, and my best 
gloves;” a prebendary of Chester be- 
queaths to a fellow dignitary his hat and 
velvet bag, with his “best jackedd and 
doublett,” whether for future use or a 
pious in memoriam, is left, we suppose, at 
the discretion of the legatee; another tes- 
tator, mindful of the faithful services of 
her servant-maid, leaves as a suitable be- 
quest “one brasse potte which was her 
ffathers, lyinge to me in pawne for tenne 
shillings ;” but the inventory of Dame 
Cicely Delves presents a formidable cata- 
logue of household effects, shewing how 
a domestic establishment of the sixteenth 
century could not well be conducted with- 
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out the culinary aid of “potts, pannes, skel- 
lets, and chaffers.” The will of Sir Henry 
Turton, Fellow of the Collegiate Church 
at Manchester, leaves 2d. to the bellman, 
and 5s. for the relief of poor people, all 
his pricksong books of masses and anthems 
to the College, and to Sir John Bexwyke 
two pairs of spectacles, with the charitable 
request that his “portews be gyven to 
sume poore pryst new mayde, to pray 
for me.” 

Many of these wills throw consider- 
able light on the antiquity of some of the 
old Lancashire families; one in particular, 
that of Robert Entwysle, of the Foxholes, 
will so interfere with the family pedigree 
recorded in the College of Arms, by Mr. 
Lodge, in 1807, as to “render the upper 
part of that pedigree of more than ques- 
tionable authenticity.” Amongst the wills 
we find one of Robert Holt, of Stubly, 
Esq., bearing date Dec. 18, 1554, and in 
a note we are told the testator “ bought 
abbey lands, rebuilt his house of Stubly 
(circa 1528), conformed to the Reforma- 
tion, promoted its extension in the parish 
of Rochdale, and was an influential justice 
of the peace.’ The family of Holt was at 
one time the most influential in the parish 
of Rochdale, some of the family fought 
with distinction in the Scottish wars, and 
a Thomas Holt was knighted by Edward, 
Earl of Hertford, und the manor of Spot- 
land bestowed upon him by Heory VIII. 
in consideration of his services. We find 
them fighting as staunch royalists under 
the royal standards at Edgehill and Mars- 
ton Moor, and following the fortunes of 
Charles on other disastrous battle-fields. 
A James Holt died on Flodden Field, and 
one of the Holts of Sale was a judge in cri- 
tical and disastrous times. The Rochdale 
Holts were the principal landowners in 
the parish, holding large estates in Stubly, 
Chesholm, Naden, Honorsfelde, Spotlande, 
Bury, Myddleton, Butterworthe, and Cas- 
tleton, as appears from the will of another 
Robert Holt, who inherited the estates on 
the death of his uncle mentioned above. 
A third Robert, who died in 1561, after 
requesting that his body be buried in “ye 
chaunsell within the peroche churche at 
Rachdale, or elsewhere it shall please God 
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to dispose,” leaves 6s. 8d. towards the re- 
pairs of the said parish church, to his son 
Charles all his carts, harness and timber, 
&c., “trustyng that he wilbe good to his 
mother, and to his brother, and sisters,” 
then to “ye servyce at Litelbroughe viijs.,” 
and afterwards provides for his daughters, 
Margerie and Elyn, whether they be mar- 
ried or not. We believe this ancient family 
of the Holts is now extinct in the male 
line, and that nothing is left of the Holts 
of Grislehurst, Castleton, and Stubly, but 
their ancient halls, where healths ten 
fathoms deep were drunk to the King 
across the water, and perdi ion to the var- 
lets who hoisted the standard of the Pro- 
tector. The arms of the Holts are to be 
seen in the east window of Littleborough 
Church, and read, Ar., on a bend engrailed 
sa. three fleur-de-lis of the first. Crest, a 
spear-head ppr. Motto, Ut sanem vulnera. 

Of these “ Wills and Inventories” so judi- 
ciously collected by the Messrs. Piccope, 
father and son, we have only to regret the 
great scarcity of editorial notes. Antiqua- 
rian documents are at best but musty 
deeds, and to the uninitiated cabalistic 
bits of parchment, unless the antiquary by 
his learning and research invests them with 
an historical charm. We have known 
“ daubs” found in lumber rooms, after un- 
dergoing a skilful cleaning process, turn 
out to be wonderful Titians or irreproach- 
able Giottos; and old documents by the 
critical light thrown upon them, so as to 
penetrate the wmbra antique, have proved 
invaluable records. These wills furnish so 
many tempting opportunities for annota- 
tions on persons, household goods, and 
chattels of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, that we must confess to a dis- 
appointment in not meeting more fre- 
quently with them. 

Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 
By Witu1aM WuHeEWELL, D.D. Vol. II. 
Antisophist Dialogues. (Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co.)—We no- 
ticed with much satisfaction the appear- 
ance of the first volume of this most 
praiseworthy attempt to render the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues really intelligible by the 
mere English reader, and we are glad to 
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find that it has been received with such 
favour by the public as to induce the 
learned translator to carry on the work. 
We should be still better pleased if we 
might indulge the hope of receiving at 
least the “ Republic” from him in a similar 
form. As before, the best thing that we 
can do to give an idea of the object of 
Dr. Whewell’s labours and his mede of 
carrying them out, will be to quoce a 
portion of his Pretace :— 


“The Dialogues I now publish I term 
‘the Antisophist Dialogues,’ inasmuch as 
they are mainly occupied with discussions 
in which persons who have been called 
‘Sophists’ by Plato and by his commenta- 
tors, are represented as refuted, perplexed, 
or silenced. Of such persons there will 
be found in the following pages, Prota,o- 
ras, Prodicus, Hippias, Gorgias, Polus, 
Callicles, Ion, Euthydemus, Dionysiodo- 
rus, and Thra-ymachus, who is, however, 
much more prominent in the First Book 
of the Republic. But though these per- 
sons are all included by some of Plato’s 
admirers under the term Sophists,—are 
all involved by many commentators in that 
charge of false reasoning and sinister pur- 
pose which we imply by that term,—and 
are looked upon by many persons as asect 
or party who made common cause, cor- 
rupted the moral principles of the Athe- 
nians, and were unmasked and put down 
by Plato; they were, in truth, most di- 
verse in their tenets, characters, position, 
mode of discussion, aud objects; and were, 
several of them, as strenuous inculcators 
of virtue and as subtle reasoners as Plato 
himself. This results from what we know 
of them from all quarters, and indeed from 
Plato’s own representations. ‘hat this is 
really the case with the so-called Sophists, 
is a proposition which has been proved 
and illustrated by Mr. Grote, in a manner 
which combines the startling effect arising 
from great novelty with the solid convic- 
tion arising from plain good sense ;—a 
very remarkable combination to find in- 
troduced, in our own day, into one of the 
most familiar periods of ancient history. 
I think that the reader of the following 
pages will find in the Di:logues them- 
selves, and in the Remarks upon them, 
sufficient evidence of the general truth of 
this position. I would, however, refer the 
reader for a fuller confirmation and illus- 
tration of it to the eighth volume of Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 

* Undoubtedly some of the interlocutors 
in the following Dialogues are represented 
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as engaged in mere quibbling, as Euthy- 
demus and his brother, in the Dialogue of 
that name ; and others are made ridiculous 
by vanity, as Ion and Hippias. But the 
quibbling in the Euthydemus hardly 
reaches the dignity of sophistry; and 
nothing appears to me a more wonderful 
proof of the sweeping prejudices of the 
commentators than this,—that some of 
them see no difference between this quib- 
bling and the calm consistent moral dis- 
sertations of Protagoras. Yet so it is. 
The ‘argumentum’ of the Protagoras in 
Bekker’s edition of Plato, for instance, 
begins thus :— 


“*«Hujus disputationis idem est cum 
Euthydemo scopus et argumentum : nempe 
est inanes Sophistarum speculationes de- 
tegantur conspectoque fastu et vanitate 
contemnantur et procul rejiciantur.’ 

“The reader of the following pages 
may judge for himself whether the scope 
and argument of the Protagoras and the 
Euthydemus are the same, or are at all 
alike; and whether in the Euthydemus 
there be any speculations ; and whether 
in the Protagoras the speculations of that 
philosopher are proved to be empty. 

“Mr. Grote has further shewn very 
clearly that if Plato argued as some of 
the commentators represent him as argu- 
ing (in the person ot Socrates), he would 
really be guilty of the duplicity and un- 
fairness with which they charge his oppo- 
nents. This, however, is not really the 
case. Plato is in search of a Theory of 
Ethics solidly and scientifically founded 
upon Ideas and Definitions, and is always 
ready to prove that the doctrines of his 
opponents are worthless, because they can- 
not be made to supply such a theory. 
Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias, Gorgias 
and the rest, are to him Sophists in the 
disparaging sense, because they cannot 
meet his demands for such a system ; just 
as Jeremy Bentham might have called 
Butler, Price, and Clarke, Sophists; or as 
Coleridge might have called Locke, Con- 
dillac, and D’Alembert, Sophists. 

“In the Dialogues contained in the pre- 
sent volume, Plato, though he rejects the 
doctrines of his opponents, does not esta- 
blish a system of his own. The Republic 
does contain such a system, and may be 
regarded as the point towards which these 
Dialogues converge: although, indeed, the 
first Book of the Republic is really a Dia- 
logue of the Antisophist class, and might 
very fitly be entitled ‘ Thrasymachus,’ and 
included in that class, if it had not been 
undesirable to dismember the Republic.” 


The result of the publication of these 
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Dialogues, if we mistake not, will be a 
considerable amendment of the ordinary 
estimate of the Sophists; and new judg- 
ments will probably be formed on many 
other points of ancient history, when the 
plain common sense of mere English read- 
ers is assisted by men who, like Dr. Whe- 
well, have the happy talent of conveying 
the result of learning to less exalted 
minds without any of the affectation and 
mystery of the old Classic Professors, who 
could never condescend to turn Greek, or 
Latin, or Hebrew into a living language ; 
fortunately we have now those who un- 
derstand all these tongues, and half a 
dozen more, and yet are not ashamed of 
their own. 


Our Public Worship. Three Sermons 
preached at St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
Oxford. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyr- 
wuitt, Vicar. (Oxford and London: 
J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—Of these dis- 
courses the first is devoted to the question 
of “Improving the Service;” the two 
others to the theme of “ Preachers and 
Hearers.” One of the complaints of the 
would-be-revisers of our Liturgy is that 
the services of the Church are not “in- 
teresting,” and they conceive that they 
may be made so by alteration, and short- 
ening, and particularly by suppression of 
repetitions. Mr. Tyrwhitt replies,— 


“ Whose fault is it if God’s worship is 
tedious and dull, if the prayers of the 
Church are dull prayers, as we hear it 
said? They are not dull to those who 
want to have them granted ; they are not 
tedious to any who ask in faith and hope 
to obtain. ‘ But they are full of repeti- 
tions.’ Of course those repetitions are 
irksome to those whose thoughts are in 
their pleasure or their merchandize, and 
whose real feeling about the service of 
God is how to get it over. 

There are several questions which one may 
very fairly ask those who neglect our 
public service, and those who wish it to be 
altered in order that they may be atten- 
tive to it, instead of inattentive. But it 
is impossible practically to ask them, as 
the answers are difficult and compromis- 
ing; a clear answer can never be got. 
However, one of them is, Do you ever 
pray in private, really asking for some- 
thing you wish for, and really hoping to 
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gain it? . If public prayer 
is anything, it is an intensely serious and 
important matter, of its own nature in- 
volving great interests of ours, whether 
we choose or not to call it interesting. 
And this point is worth dwelling upon, 
that public prayer is also private prayer, 
if it is prayer at all. Each must cry out 
of the depths of his own heart in all the 
prayers said here. No one comes here to 
have prayer said for him, so much as to 
pray for himself and others. Here we 
are, indeed, specially present before God ; 
they who believe this will be slow to cri- 
ticise those time-honoured prayers, many 
of which have been used from time imme- 
morial by saints and martyrs, such as also, 
even in after time, were many of those 
reformers who translated and ec mpiled 
them for us. This call for our service to 
be made interesting is fatal indeed, because 
waut of interest in God's service is a fatal 
sign. It is not that inattention or wan- 
dering thoughts are fatal, but that the en- 
deavour to find some service of God which 
shall be interesting to worldly men shews 
a fatal ignorance of Him and the service 
He will accept. Something pleasing, some- 
thing striking, something dramatic, some- 
thing to do us good in spite of ourselves, 
something which shall serve God and Mam- 
mon at the same time, something to make 
the strait gate broad and the nar:ow way 
wide; something to get us to heaven 
without our really believing in it; some 
way of spending two hours pleasantly and 
easily, those two hours out of all the week 
which the British nation seem to consider 
really too much to set apart for the wor- 
ship of Him who made brvad Britain.”— 
(pp. 13—16.) 


In treating on preachers and hearers, 
while expressing 2 well-considered opinion 
that “sermons are not, and never have 
been, or will be, the most important part 
of our public service,” Mr. Tyrwhitt 
touches thus on one of the main reasons 
(in his opinion) why modern preaching 
fails of efficacy :— 


“People in general like to hear what 
they believe confirmed by the determined 
adherence and clear statements of the man 
who speaks ; and so far it is well. But 
it is not well when they begin to suspect 
danger in him whenever he digresses into 
something they do not know ; it is not well 
when a man is quarrelled with for putting 
truth in a new light, or for going into a 
new train of thought. And fear of this, 
and habitual over-care about this matter, 
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is a thing which stands greatly in the way 
of many who preach God’s word. What 
terror [ have known good and worthy 
servants of the Lord live in of going off 
a beaten track, of suggesting strange 
thoughts to men’s minds, of not being un- 
derstood, of saying unsafe things, and the 
like. And this timidity of theirs was not 
all their fault, indeed : it was in part their 
hearers’, And then their hearers, and 
perhaps they themselves, wonder that 
some eccentric genius out of the Church, 
trained to oratory, full of energy and con- 
fidence, nowise hampered by knowledge 
of truths against him, using all kinds of 
humour, high and low, to aid him in bring- 
ing out the thought that is in him, is 
more attractive and interesting. Of course 
he is. And if God’s worship on His Sab- 
bath consist entirely of being attracted 
and interested, let us go anywhere in 
search of the greatest attraction, and 
wherever there is most interest: very 
many do. If there be a truth of God our 
Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier ; if there 
be a Church of His faithful people who 
have passed down that truth from age to 
age, let us hold by His Truth and His 
Church. Verily, truth is worth more to 
us than oratory. 

“ But only consider, if nine out of ten 
of those who weekly strive to preach Gou’s 
word rightly and truly gave full loose to 
their imagination, feeling, humour, and 
energy,—that is what they are told to do 
in all manner of newspapers, novels, criti- 
cisms, and conversatious,—how would it 
be received ? Is it to be required of every 
man, is it God’s pleasure that every 
preacher should bave the gift of sharp 
utterance, and dry humour, and heat of 
heart, and contagious sympathy ? Require 
it if you please: you cannot have twenty 
thousand men in the land all so gifted, or 
have them educated to it. And if all 
were so—I say it again—in the present 
temper of some of the best people among 
us, their preaching would be unsatisfuc- 
tory: no one would know what to rest 
upon. Who ever heard of a clergy all 
orators? Who ever heard of an army of 
nothing but drummers? Who ever heard 
of a city lit for a long winter with nothing 
but fireworks? And who ever knew an 
good whatever come of a congregation all 
excitement? Indeed I never did.”— 
(pp. 388—40.) 


The fact is, that 


“There is much brick-making without 
straw required of the English priesthood. 
Those listeners who know all already must 
be content to hear what they knew before ; 
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those who do not think they know all 
must be content to be instructed, to be 
quick to hear and slow to speak, in short, 
to be more patient. P There 
is nothing new under the sun, strictly 
speaking ; nor can any man always speak 
in a manner new or interesting to the 
more experienced or better-informed part 
of his hearers, because he often has to go 
over well-trodden ground for the benefit 
of others. Let all, then, be patient with 
strangeness, and patient with trite and 
well-known knowledge.”—(44, 46.) 


The Year of the Church. A Course of 
Sermons by the late Rev. R. W. Hunriey. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir Gzorer Prevost. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker.)—These sermons were delivered 
to the population of an agricultural parish 
in Gloucestershire, (Boxwell-cum-Leigh- 
terton, on the Cotswolds,) and accordingly 
“they enter into no controversies, except 
on points which are actually controverted 
among such a class, or with respect to 
which at least they stand in immediate 
need of instruction and warning, e.g. the 
question of faith and works. Still less do 
they contain any display of strong reli- 
gious feeling, for the author was one to 
whom it was natural to veil to a great 
degree his strongest and deepest emo- 
tions.” Such is the testimony of the 
Editor, which an examination of the 
volume fully bears out. Sir George Pre- 
vost has prefixed a pleasing memoir of Mr. 
Huntley, a man of most amiable character, 
who did good in his generation by taking 
a very active part in preventing the ex- 
tinction of the see of St. Asaph for the 
purpose of endowing that of Manchester. 


Reminiscences: by a Clergyman's Wife, 
Edited by the Dean of Canterbury. 
(Rivingtons.)—The scenes and incidents 
described in these pages have mostly come 
under the Editor’s own knowledge. “They 
are recorded,” he says, “ not because there 
is anything in them exciting or extra- 
ordinary, but that they may be the means 
of stimulating those who read them to 
take advantage of their opportunities of 
doing good; that they may shew the 
power of kindness in winning those whom 
we sometimes deem inaccessible; that 
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they may relate in a permanent form 
some remarkable examples of simple god- 
liness, and of deep unswerving attach- 
ment.” The book bears in every page 
evidence alike of the shrewd common 
sense and the kindly feeling of its author, 
and we trust that it will reach those who 
have the means as well as the will to 
second her benevolent views. 

The work is divided into chapters, 
treating of the London Poor, and the 
Country Poor, which abound in traits and 
sketches that give us a most favourable 
idea of both the head and the heart of the 
writer. A Mixed Chapter contains other 
sketches, both at home and abroad; and 
the concluding one, called “Friends at 
Rest,” offers many deeply interesting par- 
ticulars of the Rev. Charles Hodge, who 
was lost in the “ Royal Charter” in Oc- 
tober last. But we own to have been most 
affected by the pictures of the London 
poor; not the idle, clamorous mendicants, 
but the quiet, honest creatures, who work 
and starve uncomplainingly, and who need 
many such energetic friends as the Cler- 
gyman’s Wife to find them out, and bring 
relief and comfort. Therefore we prefer 
to quote, instead of anything else, a few 
of her experiences of them, the scene of 
which, we believe, lies in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Quebec-street Chapel :— 

“Many of the London poor live in 
alleys and courts, quite close to fashion- 
able streets and squares; and are sup- 
ported by the employment their rich 
neighbours give them. ‘They occupy some- 
times single rooms in good houses, over or 
under shops. They live often in great 
discomfort and dirt, large households 
crowded into one room, and twenty fami- 
lies sometimes in one house. Many of 
them live in the mews; and here they 
are often stowed away in strange places. 
I have been told that in case of sudden 
illness great inconvenience and even danger 
has been occasioned by this circumstance. 
One poor woman told me she was taken 
in labour when quite alone, and could 
make no one hear. During the whole of 
this trying period she had no one with 
her; and it was not till after her child 
had been born for more than an hour, 
that her husband came home to tea, 
only just in time, she said, to save two 
lives.” —(pp. 5, 6.) 

“On my first acquaintance with old S. 
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and his wife, their dialect at once betrayed 
them to me as being West-country people. 
They occupied one small room, and in it 
they were carrying on both their employ- 
ments together—he at his last, she with 
her ironing. ... 

“ He lived ia a close, noisy, dirty mews ; 
what a contrast to the rocky glens and 
fresh sea-breezes of the home of his child- 
hood! But the old man seemed quite 
contented. He was always very busy, 
saying, ‘ Now all the grand folks are 
come up, I have plenty to do; for they 
bring lots of servants, and many of them 
employ me: and my wife gets up their 
shirts and neckcloths; for they dress like 
gentlemen, not like our country folk; but 
we must not find fault, as this fashion 
gives us employment. Down in the West 
there they are so poor, I am sure I could 
not get a living there; but I should like 
to see those hills once again.’ 

* As the old man was one day running 
on in this strain, I stopped him by asking 
who lived in the next room, for I had 
often heard a low, murmuring sound, as 
of a child reading. 

“<*Mrs. H.,’ was the answer. ‘ Don’t 
you know her? She is the best laundress 
in the mews, and the most industrious 
woman too; for she strives night and day 
at her work, and she has cause; for she is 
a poor, lone widow, away from her coun- 
try, with one only son left of all her family, 
and he is dying of consumption. He is 
the best lad that ever lived, and spends 
all the time he has free from pain in read- 
ing the Bible to his mother, and praying 
for her. On Sunday, when she is not 
working, we often go in to he»r him read 
and pray; and it does me good to hear 
such words from one so young and sickly. 
I, who am old and strong, could not say 
half such good things.”— (pp. 7—10.) 


The poor lad is visited :— 


“* How long have you been so ill, my 
poor boy ?” said I; ‘do you suffer much ?” 

“The boy was too shy or weak to 
answer my questions; and something 
seemed to have affected him, though he 
strove very hard to hide his feelings. 

“T saw some tears roll down his pallid 
cheeks, and fall on his Bible, which lay on 
his lap; and he turned his large, clear, 
bright eyes on his mother, as if he wished 
her to speak for him. 

“During this pause I had time to 
glance round the room, which was soon to 
be the chamber of death; and it now held 
a spirit ripening for glory. It was a very 
low, mean room, with bare blackened 
walls. The large ironing-board entirely 
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occupied it, except one recess, where lay 
the poor lad on a sort of half-easy-chair, 
half-bed. From every part of the ceiling 
hung the clothes which had been ironed, 
consisting of beautiful linen shirts, and 
articles of ladies’ clothing, which had evi- 
dently been got up in the best style. 

“ Mrs. H. was ironing most vigorously. 
By her side was a large stove, which 
heated her irons, and dried her linen, but 
which made the room most uncomfortably 
hot and close for the poor boy, who seemed 
almost fuinting with heat... 

“TI never found him alone. She was 
always ironing; he reading his Bible. I 
once suggested the hospital to his mother, 
observing how much he was tried by the 
steam of the hot room, but the idea of 
a separation would not be listened to for 
a moment. ; 

“«T cannot part with him, even if he 
will go. Will you leave me, Billy dear ?” 

“The poor lad was too much affected to 
speak; but the intense love with which 
he gazed on his mother spoke his heart. 
This was one of my last visits. I was 
obliged to leave town for a few days; and 
when I returned, I heard that a sudden 
change, added to the extreme heat of 
that July, had removed this cherished 
child to his heavenly home.”—(pp. 10— 
19.) 

The widow was visited after her be- 
reavement, and we have read few things 
more touching than her statement to the 
benevolent lady :— 

“He went off like a lamb. I feared 
and dreaded death struggles and con- 
vulsions; for I had seen such deaths 
amongst my dear children. My first babe 
was a whole day dying in strong con- 
vulsions; and my dear husband and all of 
them died very hard ; but God, in mercy, 
saved me this trial the last time. 

««« When he was gone I prayed so hard 
that I might die too; but that was not 
right, perhaps, for I am not yet fit to go: 
I have not the gentle Christian spirit of 
that dear sainted child. 

“¢He lies in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
I knew he would like to lie there with 
his father, and brothers, and sisters. He 
feared I should not be able to afford to 
bury him there; so he never would say a 
word about it. But I have done it, thank 
God! and nearly paid for it too. These 
shirts will do it, and all these beautiful 
skirts belonging to a family in the square, 
When [ heard the drawing-room was this 
week, I was so glad. I thought imme- 
diately, I shall tuen have to fiuish these 
things, and I shall get the money for 
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them to pay for my dear child’s last 
earthly resting-place. And as for my 
own mourning, my grief is too sincere to 
want any show. I know he would much 
rather | should pay for his burial, and get 
mourning when I can afford it; and so I 
shall act as I know he would have liked 
best.’”—(pp. 24, 25.) 

What a noble spirit must this poor 
woman have been gifted with! who can 
think of her unmoved? and who would 
not wish to possess the book that relates 
so touchingly 

** The short and simple annals of the poor ?”’ 


Illustrations of Useful Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Trades. By Cuarirs Tom- 
LINSON, Esq., Lecturer on Natural Science, 
King’s College Sehool, London. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)— 
This is really an excellent work to put 
into the hands of an intelligent youth, and 
if done justice to, by the recipient bestow- 
ing only a very moderate share of atten- 
tion, it will do more to furnish a know- 
ledge of “common things” than any book 
that has as yet fallen under our notice. 
The price is wonderfully moderate (8s.) 
for a 4to. of 230 well-printed pages, illus- 
trated as they are by nearly 1,400 wood- 
cuts, which give the principal tools and 
implements employed in some seventy 
munufactures and trades. The author is 
evidently well practised in the art of 
explaining such matters, and any one, 
young or old, may turn to his pages with 
the certainty of gaining useful informa- 
tion, whatever may be the subject of in- 
quiry. The mysteries of cotton-spinning, 
of weaving, of brick-making, glass-making, 
and metal-working, are all laid open in 
sufficient detail to enable any one to un- 
derstand what they may hear mentioned, 
or themselves observe regarding them ; 
so with a large variety of other subjects, 
from needles, crockery-ware, and gas, to 
houses, ships, and railways. Agricultural 
operations, too, are noticed, and the town 
lad may learn to cast an intelligent glance 
at the labour of the farmer, the shepherd, 
or the miller, whilst the country youth 
may gain a fuir insight into the trades 
that are more particularly carried on in 
cities or in factories ; and the opportunity 
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is taken to throw in here and there a few 
sensible, well-meant hints on the mutual 
dependence of the town and country popu- 
lations, which may give a very desirable 
turn of thought to young persons, who 
are but too apt to consider that everything 
worth knowing is confined to their own 
section of the community. 

We should be glad to see advantage 
taken of a new edition, to add an Index, 
at least of technical terms. Hundreds of 
these, of course, occur, and many are illus- 
trated by engravings, and it would greatly 
add to the utility of the work if there was 
this ready means of reference to them. 


Curiosities of Science. Second Series. 
By Joun Truss, F.S.A. (Kent and Co.) 
—This is the sixth and concluding volume 
of “Things not generally Known fami- 
liarly Explained,” and it is devoted to 
chemistry. The alchemists pass in array 
before us; the nature of moderm chemis- 
try is exhibited with sufficient fulness, 
and also sufficient exactness for ordinary 
readers; chemical manufactures are made 
to furnish many readable brief passages ; 
but the nature of the work will be best 
seen from a brief extract or two :— 


“Within the last ten years has been 
printed in London a volume of consider- 
able extent, entitled ‘A Suggestive In- 
quiry into the Hermetic Mystery,’ 1850. 
This work, ‘a learned and valuable book,’ 
is by a lady (anonymous), and has been 
suppressed by the author. By this cir- 
cumstance we are reminded of a conceal- 
ment of alchemical practices and opinions, 
some thirty years since, when it came to 
our knowledge that a man of wealth and 
position in the metropolis, an adept of 
alchemy, was held in terrorem by an un- 
principled person, who extorted from him 
considerable sums of money under a threat 
of exposure. Nevertheless, alchemy has, 
in the present day, its prophetic advo- 
cates, who predict what may be considered 
a return to its strangest belief. The nine- 
teenth century has not yet passed away ; 
and Dr. Christopher Girtanner, an eminent 
professor of Géttingen, has prophesied, in 
a memoir on Azote, in the Annales de 
Chimie, No. 100, that it will give birth 
to the ‘Transmutation of Metals! ‘In 
the nineteenth century,’ says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘the transmutation of metals will 
be generally known and practised. Every 
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chemist and every artist will make gold: 
kitchen utensils will be of silver, and even 
gold, which will contribute more than any 
thing else to prolong life, poisoned at pre- 
sent by the oxides of copper, lead, and 
iron, which we daily swallow with our 
food.’ ” 


The following shews that it is only the 
bad workman who quarrels with his tools ; 
the really clever man finds, or makes, 
what he requires :— 

“ Dr. Wollaston was accustomed to carry 
on his experiments in the greatest seclu- 
sion, and with very few instruments. His 
laboratory was sealed to even his most 
intimate friends. Dr. Paris relates that 
a foreigner once called on Wollaston with 
letters of introduction, and expressed an 
anxious desire to see_his laboratory. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ he replied, and immediately pro- 
duced a small tray containing some glass 
tubes, a blow-pipe, two or three watch- 
glasses, a slip of platinum, and a few test- 
tubes. Upon another occasion, after in- 
specting Mr. Children’s nd galvanic 
battery, Wollaston, within a tailor’s thim- 
ble, completed a galvanic arrangement by 
means of which he heated a platinum wire 
to a white heat.” 


Handbook of the British Flora; for 
the use of Beginners and Amateurs. By 
GrorGE BentuaM, F.L.S. (Lovell Reeve.) 

Flowers of the Field. By the Rev. 
C. A. Jonns, B.A., F.L.S. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

We noticed a short time since® two 
works that we thought well fitted to call 
attention to the beauties that deck our 
fields and hedgerows, but are too often 
passed by with indifference. These both 
aimed at popularity, and to that end kept 
in the background the scientific nomen- 
clature and arrangement that must be 
mastered if any satisfactory knowledge of 
botany is to be obtained. The works now 
before us take higher ground, and are 
admirably fitted to arrange and systema- 
tize in the closet the rudimentary infor- 
mation that may have been gained in the 
fields, in company with the former. 

Mr. Bentham’s is really a most valuable 
book. He is a practised writer on other 
subjects beside botany, and every page of 
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his work bears witness to the fact. He 
describes all the flowering plants and ferns 
indigenous to, or naturalized in, the British 
Isles, and whilst he does this with a scien- 
tific accuracy that the most profound 
botanist will admire, his pages are readily 
comprehended by the merest tyro. This 
union of accuracy and simplicity could 
only be effected by an acute observer and 
a logical thinker, and it is gratifying to 
see such a man engaged in a work, cheap, 
handsome, and (as far as possible) untech- 
nical, and which therefore makes no heavy 
demand of any kind on its readers. 

Mr. Johns’ book is a smaller one than 
Mr. Bentham’s, and perhaps not quite 
so logical in arrangement, but being 
furnished with a large “humber of well- 
executed figures of plants, it is caleu- 
lated to be very useful. The Introduc- 
tion is well written, and the importance 
of mastering the details there given is 
properly dwelt on. It is remarked that 
without this preliminary study the rest 
of the work will be of very little use, 
but it is made quite as easy by Mr. Johns’ 
method of treatment, as anything that is 
meant to be fixed in the mind, and to be 
permanently useful, can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be. 

These two books are not in any sense 
rivals; they would be most advantageously 
studied together, and we hesitate not to 
say that those who wish to note habitually 
the flowers of. the garden or of the field, 
and thus have agreeable occupation for all 
seasons, cannot do better than possess them- 
selves of both these attractive volumes. 


Beach Rambles in Search of Sea-side 
Pebbles and Crystals. By J. G. Francrs, 
B.A. (Routledges.). We learnt long ago 
that there were “sermons in stones,” and 
we have read with edification Dr. Mantell’s 
“Thoughts on a Pebble.” Here we have an 
amplification of the theme, and the writer 
is so enthusiastic in his admiration of 
“ beaches,” and has so many curious things 
to tell about them, that it seems we ought 
to confess we have hitherto wandered on 
them with our eyes but half open; we 
used to think the tall chalk-cliffs of Kent, 
here gaunt and white, there relieved by 
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festoons of herbage, more attractive than 
the shingle that made us footsore, but he 
has almost persuaded us that we were in 
the wrong. He shews that we may find 
exercise for all our knowledge in the due 
consideration of “a pebble from the sea- 
ahore, which the passing schoolboy can 
pick up if he pleases, and without looking 
at it for a moment, can fling it at the 
head of a gull, or dash it to atoms against 
a larger stone.” .. . “It is a microcosm in 
itself; and if it lead us on to further in- 
quiry and patient thought, it will amply 
repay our trouble, though we have loitered 
away many a summer morn or an autumn 
evening among the pebbles of the beach.” 

Whether they eventually become pebble- 
hunters or not, the following passage is 
one that our readers may like to see, as a 
good specimen of the author’s style :— 

“ The terraces of Margate and Ramsgate 
are invaluable to the tired artizans of 
London seeking their well-earned recrea- 
tion; but no poet could venture to affirm 
of them what Scott said of ‘ Brignall 
banks,’ that they are ‘wild and fair.’ 
But quit these populous thoroughfares, 
and get away to pearly Beachey Head, or 
roam the lone strands of Yorkshire or 
Devon, or go and lose yourself among 
shadowy nooks and gleaming bays in the 
sweetest of all islands, (Wight,) and you 
will then possess the genuine colour, and 
scent, and music, and mystery of the sea, 
as the Creator has framed and blended 
that wondrous element. 

“You need not look for pebbles unless 
ou like; sometimes it were better not. 
ut saunter down to the water’s crinkled 

edge, and inhale that indescribable odour 
from old rock, slippery now with dulse 
and ribbon weed,—Piesse and Lubin distil 
nothing to equal it,—and con the page in 
Nature’s volume which lies open before 
you; it will never give you a head-ache, 
nor a heart-ache either.” 

We must not forget to mention that 
Mr. Francis’ volume is handsomely got up 
in green and gold, and is adorned with 
near a score coloured engravings, termed 
“chromo-plates,” representing the polished 
surfaces of pebbles, which if not univer- 
sally allowed to be beautiful, may at least 
be said to be exceedingly curious. Alto- 
gether the work is a welcome addition to 
our store of field-books, and may render 
a sea-side stroll more pleasant than ever. 
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First Traces of Life on the Earth; or the 
Fossils of the Bottom-Rocks, By 8. J. 
Macxre, F.G.S., F.S.A., &c., Editor of 
the “ Geologist Magazine.” (Groombridge 
and Sons.) If we cannot trust a Fellow 
of two learned Societies, and an editor to 
boot, to whom are we to look for the “ First 
Traces of Life on the Earth?” We trust, 
therefore, that we are on sure ground 
with Mr. Mackie. From his summary of 
the researches of Professor Oldham, Mr. 
Salter, and others, among the bottom- 
rocks, we learn that— 


“Tf our first traces of it are to be de- 
pended upon, organic life has not begun 
with the lowest grades, nor with the 
highest. In the sediments of those first 
sea-washed shores, it is not the shapeless 
sponge, which, without locomotive capa- 
city, lazily imbibed the briny fluid by one 
set of pores to drive it out in streams from 
others, nor the simple foraminifer, whose 
traces of existence we find; nor was it 
man, of highest organization, who has left 
his footprints upon those first silent shores. 
The ancient lug-worm, formed of rings, 
and not abhorrent, like the earth-worm, 
in its red and unctuous look, but radiant 
with gay colours, and beautiful to look at, 
like the sea-worms and nereides of our 
shores; and, from their food consisting of 
decaying vegetable and animal matter, 
indicating therefore the existence then of 
sea-weeds, or of the minuter forms of 
animal life—the Sertulian zoophytes, ever 
and anon protruding their beautiful circles 
of hyaline and feathery tentacles, grasp- 
ing their tiny, almost microscopic prey, 
and the crustaceous Trilobite, all well de- 
veloped and by no means simple forms of 
animal construction. These, and simple 
but largish sea-weeds, are the first fossils 
the most searching inquiries have as yet 
discovered, and, as far as we yet know, 
these were all that lived or grew on those 
primeval shores, on which nor waves nor 
ripples landed the glittering fish ; for, as 
far as we yet know, the wide expanse of 
ocean waters was then untenanted by the 
scaly tribe.” —(pp. 152—155.) 


. This is rather a favourable specimen of 
Mr.; Mackie’s style; it is in general far 
more magniloquent, and sometimes hardly 
comprehensible. 


Our Home Defences. (Rivingtons.)—We 
do not believe that Great Britain lies at 
the mercy of even the world in arms,— 
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she has withstood too much already to 
allow the idea,—but as a strong defensive 
armament is now very properly the order 
of the day, it does seem strange that 
London, of all places, should be left to 
any risk that can be avoided. The writer 
of this pamphlet strongly urges the plan 
of surrounding the metropolis with a chain 
of redoubts, and gives high military autho- 
rity to prove that the expense would not 
be so great as has been anticipated; nothing 
in comparison to the cost of even a brief 
foreign occupation, an argument that is 
worth the consideration of the cosmo- 
politan philosopher, to whom national 
honour is so empty a name, that he has 
asked, “After all, is the loss of the Capital 
so really vital ?” 


The Life-boat. (Office, 14, John-street, 
Adelphi.) This is the title of the little quar- 
terly journal issued by the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, to whose claims on 
the public, for services actually rendered, 
we called attention a short time since. 
We see that the Institution has added 
another life-boat to its fleet since then, 
making in all 103, which cost from £300 
to £400 a-piece, and require an annual 
expenditure of about £30 each to keep 
them in serviceable order. We trust that 
these strenuous exertions in the cause of 
humanity will be appreciated as they de- 
serve, and we are glad to see that the 
Press is quite ready to lend a helping 
hand. The proprietors of “Macmillan’s 
Magazine” have kindly allowed the repub- 
lication of a very grapbic and truthful 
sketch, “The Ramsgate Life-boat,” and 
“Once a Week” in like manner con- 
tributes a touching poem, “God help our 
Men at Sea!” Railway and steam-packet 
companies are mentioned as having in 
several instances given free conveyance 
to the life-boats and their stores, and 
foreign Governments have shewn_ their 
sense of the worth of the Institution, 
some by commissioning it to procure 
them life-boats, and others by trans- 
lating the valuable “ Hints for the Ma- 
nagement of Boats” into their own lan- 
guages. Discussions on the Harbours of 
Refuge Report, letters on providing baro- 
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meters for life-boat stations, a tabular 
statement of 112 lives saved in the first 
six months of the year, and detailed par- 
ticulars of a few of the most remarkable 
cases,—we abstain from copying these, as 
we would not wish to deprive our readers 
of the pleasure of perusing them in “The 
Life-boat,” (which costs but two-pence,) 
and thereby contributing something to 
the funds of the Institution. 


The Queens of Society. By Gracr and 
PuHItip WHARTON. (James Hogg and 
Son.)—Here are two volumes of arrant 
gossip, and that too about people of whom 
we have long ago heard all that anybody 
can want to know. Six blue-stockings, 
six letter-writers, and a like number of 
“eminent political leaders” are thrown 
together at random, as “for certain rea- 
sons a chronological arrangement has not 
been followed,” and the reader is hurried 
on from Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, 
to Madame Roland, from Madame Roland 
to Mary Wortley Montagu, from her to 
Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, then to 
L. E. L., to Madame de Sévigné, to Lady 
Morgan, and to Jane, duchess of Gordon. 
These fill out the first volume, and the 
second is dis-arranged in the same style. 
There we have Madame Recamier, Lady 
Hervey, Madame de Staél, Mrs. Thrale- 
Piozzi, Lady Caroline Lamb, Mrs. Damer, 
la Marquise du Deffand, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
and la Marquise de Maintenon. 

Of course it is impossible to throw to- 
gether particulars of so many persons 
without here and there reproducing some 
amusing passages; but the whole work is 
in very bad taste, and mixes up high-flown 
sentimentalism and scandal in the style of 
a Mayfair novel. The Queens presented 
to us are very few of them to our taste. 
We have no wish to speak depreciatingly 
of the departed, but we must consider it 
mere moonshine to attribute any great 
influence over even a limited Society—a 
Society much too small to demand a 
Queen—to such women as Mrs. Thrale, or 
L. E. L., or Lady Caroline Lamb, or Mrs. 
Damer. By reading Fashion instead of 
Society, we may tolerate the duchesses of 








Devonshire and Gordon, but we see no 
reason for including Madame Maintenon 
that would not equally apply to Nell 
Gwynne; while the countess of Pembroke 
and Mrs, Montagu might very properly 
give place to Hannah More and Mrs. 
Trimmer. It is, we allow, difficult to draw 
up a list of notable women (or men either), 
upon which there will be anything like 
general agreement, but we do think the 
present selection about the worst that 
could be made. The work is one of the 
most palpable instances of book-making 
that we have seen for some time—things 
absolutely unconnected with the professed 
theme being every here and there brought 
in to make up the required quantity (e.g. 
the duchess of Gordon was absent from 
London in 1780, and therefore we have a 
full account of the No Popery riots of 
that year), and such has been the research 
of the writers, that they gravely assure us 
Sir Philip Sidney “served in a campaign 
with the young and brave Prince Maurice, 
the son of Elizabeth of Bohemia.” Other 
slight lapses, like supposing Dr. Donne’s 
monument to be still to be seen “in our 
grand national cathedral of St. Paul's,” 
and making Mickleham and Norbury Park 
** near Richmond in Surrey,” are only what 
may be expected in a book of gossip; but 
the worst is, that we are threatened with 
* another volume now in preparation,” in 
which the buffoon Scarron is to be ex- 
hibited, we presume as one of the Kings 
of Society. 


El Fureidis. By Marra 8. Cumrys, 
Author of “ The Lamplighter” and “Mabel 
Vaughan.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—The 
object of the book with this odd-looking 
name, which we are told means “ Puara- 
dise,” is to advocate the introduction of 
English capital to Lebanon —to throw 
down the cedars and elevate the chimney- 
shaft ; rather an unpromising affair just at 
present. A certain fat little Frenchman, 
called M. Trefoil, has established a silk 
factory in a mountain village, “ El Furei- 
dis,” and this he is enabled to fit up with 
a steam-engine through a loan from Mr. 
Meredith, an English traveller, who of 
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course falls in love with the manufacturer’s 
daughter, Havilah Trefoil. “ Father La- 
pierre’’ is a missionary (of what denomina- 
tion is not very apparent) of wonderful 
acquirements ; Mustapha, a Turk, is one 
of his converts; Abdoul, a Bedouin, has 
been converted two or three times over, 
but through jealousy he somewhat belies 
his profession by trying to murder Mere- 
dith; this gentleman is saved by Havilah, 
marries her, and sails for Europe, accom- 
panied by papa, who is about to extend 
his connexion with the silk-buyers of Spi- 
talfields, and Father L. adds to his “ paro- 
chial duties”, the superintendence of the 
factory. These, with a handful of Maronite 
monks, a Druse or two, and the Greek 
mama of Miss Havilah, make up the 
dramatis persone of this out-of-the-way 
story. 





Trevenan Court. A Tale. By E. A. B. 
(Masters..\—We have perused this book 
with regret, for we see in it much graceful 
writing and deep religious feeling brought 
to supportaconclusion that is quite opposed 
to our notion of “the eternal fitness of 
things.” We can admire Walter Trevenan 
for selling his birthright in order to re- 
lieve his father’s difficulties, though they 
are caused by gaming, but we do not 
admire his sacrificing the means to repur- 
chase Trevenan Court after he has toiled 
for long years at the bar with that object, 
merely to benefit a selfish, idle, dissipated 
brother-in-law, Such weak and worthless 
characters as Robert Granville should not 
be allowed to ruin better people. We 
hope that in her next production the 
authoress will take a sounder view of life, 
not only as it is, but as it ought to be. 





Alice of Fobbing; or, The Times of 
Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—This, one of the most re- 
cent of the Historical Tales of which we 
spoke a short time since?, is in every way 
one of the’ best. It sketches the great 
convulsions of the time of Richard II. in 
a way that makes our received “ histo- 
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rians,” from Hume to Pinnock, read very 
tamely; gives a lively insight into the 
grievances of the people, which lay deeper 
than the outrage of the tax-collector at 
Dartford; paints John Wycliffe as he was, 
and not as he is commonly represented ; 
and has, beside, the recommendation of ex- 
hibiting pure and graceful characters alike 
in the castle and the cottage. 





Fairton Village; Marion; Margaret 
of Conway; The Two Widows; Mary 
Merton, (J. H. and Jas. Parker) are 
some further reprints from the Penny 
Post (8d. to 2d.) as cheap, and as interest- 
ing as those recently noticed ; and equally 
well fitted for wide distribution. 





Songs of Life. By Wrii11am FUrorp, 
M.A., Pembroke Coll., Oxford. (Heylin.) 
—On what principle except Mors janua 
vite these verses are to be called “ Songs 
of Life” we cannot conceive—the bulk 
have such lively titles as “In Youth I 
died” —“ On the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington” — “ Youth and Death” — 
“Dead”—* To myLove in Heaven”— 
“The Cities of the Dead” —“ Doubly Dead” 
—“The Riddle of Death”—“ The Shadow 
of Death” and “ The Spirit World.” These 
are all mostly rhymeless, and all reasonless 
productions; we will not be so uncharit- 
able as to quote any of them; but we 
must give a brief specimen of the wonder- 
fal effects produced by love for “truthful 
Madeline” (made to rhyme to “ mine”); 
this said love, Mr. F. tells us,— 


** Added softness to the moonrise, gave new 
shapes and tints to flowers ; 

Painted clouds with myriad colours, made 
more awful thunder-showers. 

Opened with as wondrous magic ears that 
had so long been dull, 

Ears that now in music caught the essence 
of the beautiful.” 

Rhyme, it will be seen, is not our 
author’s forte. He offers us as such 
“God” and “ wood,” “ bliss” and “hap- 
piness,” “stood” and “ blood.” 





Blackie’s Comprehensive History of 
England, Parts XXVII. to XXX.; His- 
tory of India, Parts XXIII. to XXX. 


Fulford’s Songs of Life. 
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—These well-known works are steadily 
progressing. The first brings the history of 
England (and incidentally that of France) 
down from the close of the American war 
to the Peace of Amiens; the second em- 
braces the period from the grant of Bengal 
to the Company to the Battle of Sholingur 
in 1781. Both are, as usual, well illus- 
trated. 





Harry Birkett ; the Story of a Man 
who Helped Himself. By the Author of 
*“ Town Life,” &. 

After Many Days; « Tale of Social 
Reform. By Srnxca SMITH. 

Steyne’s Grief; or, Losing, Seeking, 
and Finding. By the Author of “ Bow 
Garretts,” &c. (Tweedie.) 

TuHEsE three books all belong to that 
very peculiar kind of literature termed 
“ Temperance Tales.” We willingly leave 
the pleasure and the profit of analysing 
the various stories to those who have idle 
hours at their disposal. Our opinion of 
them is, that by ridiculously overstating 
the case, they are likely to do much more 
harm than good. Their writers betray a 
very unenviable acquaintance with vice in 
its grossest forms, and who can be ex- 
pected to listen to such teachers? We 
were told long ago, “ Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging,” and if people will 
not believe the inspired writer, they will 
hardly be led to see the error of their 
ways by such efforts as these. Some of 
“drink’s doings,” as one of these authors 
affectedly calls it, are bad enough, no 
doubt, but to say that every man, woman 
and child who tastes “ alcohol,” even once 
in their lives, is ruined for ever, unless 
recourse is had to the “ great Temperance 
advocate,” (to whoin one of the books is 
dedicated, ) is simply to venture on a state- 
ment that is contradicted by the common 
sense and experience of mankind. One 
noticeable feature in these tales is, that 
the hero of each has a taste for only these 
things—hard work, “ pure and wholesome 
water,” and “the excellent publications 
of John Cassell’’—sufficient substitutes, 
apparently, for the faith, hope, and charity 
of Jess enlightened individuals. 





BIRTHS. 
July 24. At Berlin, H.R.H. the Princess Frederick William, of a daughter. 


March 19. Mrs. Spencer A. Perceval, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, a dau. 

May 9. At Umballah, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
C. H. Blunt, C.B., Bengal Artillery, a son. 

June 2. At Dhurmsala, the wife of T. D. 
Forsyth, Esq., C.B., Commissioner of Lahore, 
a dau. 

June 3. At Poona, the wife of Capt. W. F. 
Marriott, a dau. 

June 15. At Weymouth, the wife of E. Bayly, 
esq., Dorchester Bank, a son. 

June 16. The Hon. Mrs. Gowran Vernon, 
Montagu-sq., a dau. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Major 
A. Bunny, Bengal Artillery, a son. 

June 18. At Stoke St. Mary’s, near Taunton, 
the wife of Octavius Moulton Barrett, esq., a son. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of Wm. David Evans, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, a dau. 

The wife of Rev. J. Manley Lowe, the Vicarage, 
Abbots Bromley, a son. 

June 21. At Headfort-house, Lady John Tay- 
lour, a son. 

June 22. At Heavitree-house, near Exeter, the 
wife of Col. Little, C.B., 9th Lancers, a son. 

In Devonshire-st., the wife of H. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton, esq., a son. 

At Barking Vicarage, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. F. H. Seymour, a dau. 

June 23. At Great Yarmouth, the wife of Jas. 
Hargrave Harrison, esq., prematurely, a son and 
heir. 

At Clifton, the wife of Henry David Ricardo, 
esq., a son. 

At Fulham Palace, the wife of the Lord Bishop 
of London, a dau. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, the wife of Frederick 
Brodie, esq., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Sutton Waldron, Dorsetshire, 
the wife of the Rev. S. Penrose Downing, a dau. 

June 24. At Aikenhead-house, Lanarkshire, 
Lady Isabella Gordon, a son. 

At Faversham, the wife of the Rev. Lewis W. 
Lewis, a dau. 

At the Grange, Raheny, near Dublin, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Luke White, a son. 

June 25. At Langham-pl., Lady Muncaster, 
a dau. 

At Dawlish, the wife of J. A. Locke, esq., of 
Northmoor, near Dulverton, a son and heir. 

At Stanley-place, Chester, Mrs. W. Wynne 
Ffoulkes, a dau. 

At Chiswick-lodge, Chiswick, the wife of Tarver 
Richard Fearnside, esq., a dau. 

June 2%. At Bath-house, Piccadilly, the Right 
Hon. Lady Ashburton, a dau. 

At Ford-park, Mutley, the wife of Mr. C. J. 
Bennett, a son. 
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At Fermoy, the wife of Major J. M. Cuppage, 
89th Regt., a son. 
June 27. At Worplesdon-lodge, near Guild- 


*ford, the wife of Wm. Bovill, esq., M.P., a son. 


At Palgrave Priory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles J. Martyn, a dau. 

June 28. At Kingsbridge, the wife of Captain 
Majendie, R.N., a dau. 

At the Craven Hotel, London, the wife of 
Major H. R. Phillott, 25th Regt. Madras Infan- 
try, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Horatio Walmisley, Vicar 
of St. Brivels, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Savage, R E., a dau. 

At Esher-pl., Surrey, the wife of Hugh Clutter- 
buck, esq., a dau. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of Edward G. Lowe, 
esq., @ son. 

June 29. At Croydon, the wife of E. Hodges, 
esq., of Edgmond, near Newport, Salop, a son. 

At the Rookery, Dorking, the wife of G. A. 
Fuller, esq., a son. 

At Claremont-ter., Mount Radford, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Edwards, a dau. 

At Choisi-ter., Guernsey, the wife of Major 
Lennox, R.A., a dau. 

At Guildford, the wife of R. E. Geach, esq., a 
son. 

In Blandford-square, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Llewellyn Davies, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Veney, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. George F. S. Powell, of a son. 

June 30. In Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
the Rev. Edmund Hollond, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Thomas Langford, Rector 
of Oxhill, Warwickshire, a son. 

July 1. At Weymouth, the wife of Edward L. 
Kindersley, a son. 

At Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Maurice Drum- 
mond, a dau. 

July 2. In Lyall-st., Belgrave-sq., Lady Skip- 
with, a son. 

At Upper Hyde-park-gardens, Lady Stephen- 
son, a son, stillborn. 

At Fetcham, near Leatherhead, the wife of 
Edward Budd, esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde- 
park, a son. 

At High Elms, Farnborough, the wife of John 
Lubbock, esq., a dau. 
ye Lady Robert Cecil, a dau. 

At Wharton’, Sussex; the residence of R. C. 
Arnold, esq., the wife of Edwin Arnold, esq., 
M.A., a son. 

At Garth-y-Don, Anglesea, the wife of Major 
W. D. Hague, a dau. 

At Purbech-terrace, Southsea, the wife of 
Lt.-Col. Payn, C.B., 53rd Regt., a dau. 
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July 4. At the Rectory, Nettlestead, the wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Cobb, jun., a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. J. H. Smith, 
R.E., of a son. 

At 29, Chester-st., Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Macdonald, a dau. 

July 5. At. Torquay, the wife of Hercules 

Scott, esq., of Brotherton, Kincardinesh., a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Col. Philpotts, Royal 
Horse Artillery, a dau. 
~ In West-st., Brighton, Madame d’ Arras, a son. 

July 6. At Norton-house, Stockton-on-Tees, 
the wife of John Hogg, esq., a son and heir. 

July 7. At the Maisonette, Broadstairs, Kent, 
the wife of Capt. George Swaby, a dau. 

July 8. At Stubbing-court, Derbyshire, the 
wife of T. H. Pedley, a son. 

July 9. At Kensington, the wife of John Crid- 
land, esq., formerly of Prospect-house, East- 
hothly, a dau. 

July 10. Mrs. Caldecott, of Richmond-place, 
Chester, a son and dau. 

July 11. At South-hall, Guildford, the wife 
of C. F. Smyrk, esq., a dau. 

At Brixton, the wife of Spencer Dally, esq., 
a dau. 

July 12. At Dromoland, the Lady Inchiquin, 
of twin daus. 

At Torquay, the wife of J. R. Henry, esq., late 
Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Ash Grange, near Farnborough, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Carmichael, C.B., 32nd Light In- 
fantry, a son. 

July 18. At Porthpean, Cornwall, the wife of 
De Castro F. Lyne, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

July 14. At Banks of Clouden, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, the wife of Major Walker, of Crawfordton, 
Dumfriesshire, a dau. 

At Laxey-glen, Isle of Man, the wife of the 
Rev. M. A. Pierpoint, a son. 

At Chase-house, Lavender-hill, Surrey, the 
wife of William Paton Sutherland, esq., a san. 

In Cavendish-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. F. 
L’Estrange Astley, a son. 

At Byfleet Rectory, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Newton Spicer, a son. 

At Castle Rising Rectory, Mrs. Charles W. 
Bagot, a son. 


Marriages. 
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July 15. In Chester-square, the Lady Rose 
Lovell, a dau. 

July 16. At Hurn-cottage, Beverley, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. B. Granvile Layard, a dau, 

At Sandgate, the wife of Major Hoste, C.B., 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Knapp-house, Northam, the wife of W. D. 
Braginton, esq., a son. 

In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Atkinson, of Cockerham Vicar- 
age, Lancashire, a son. 

July 17. At South Crescent-villa, Filey, the 
wife of Maj. Briggs, late King’s Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Fremington, near Barnstaple, 
the wife of the Rev. J. T. Pigot, a dau. 

July 18. In Upper Hyde-Park-st., the wife of 
Robt. Dimsdale, esq., a son. 

July 19. At Anglesey, near Gosport, the wife 
of Major William Cookson, Durham Militia Ar- 
tillery, a son. 

At Woolston, Devon, the wife of the late Rev. 
Chas. Osmond, a son. 

July 20. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the Vis- 
countess Stormont, a son. 

In Portland-p!., Lady Harriet Vernon, & son. 

July 21. In Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Charlotte 
Watson-Taylor, a dau. 

At the Vale, Ramegate, the wife of George 
Burgess, esq., &@ son. 

In King’s-road, Clapham-park, the wife of 
Chas. Hill Devey, esq., a son. 

In Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, Mrs. George 
Hooper, a son. 

In Adelaide-road-north, St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of Joseph Grieves, esq., a dau. 

July 22. At Hackney, the wife of Edward D. 
Hacon, esq., a dau. 

At Watton-house, Eastry, Kent, the wife of 
James Rae, esq., a dau. 

At the Victoria-hotel, Euston-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Holland, a dau. 

At Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, the wife of 
E. M. Ward, esq., R.A., a dau. 

July 23, At the Grange, Farnham, Surrey, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Clifford, a dau. 

At Hill-side, Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. J. Wynne, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 15. At Christchurch, Bong Bong, New 
South Wales, the Rev. Wm. Wolseley Campbell, 
M.A., Chaplain of H.M.S. “Iris,” to Elizabeth 
Broughton, fourth dau. of the late Chas. Throsby, 
esq., of Throsby-park, Berrima. 

May 8. At Calcutta, Thomas Frank Bignold, 
esq., B.A., late Scholar of Gonville and Caius 
College. Cambridge, deputy magistrate of the 
city of Patna, Bengal, second son of Thos. Big- 
nold, esq., of Lakenham, to Sophia Mary, eldest 
dau. of Capt. H. Howe, Secretary of Marine, 
Fort William, Calcutta. 

Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. 


June 12. At Kensington, the Hor. James Fitz- 
walter Butler, eldest son of Lord Dunboyne, to 
Miss Marion Clifford, only dau. of Col. Morgan 
Clifford, M.P. 

June 13. At Aberdeen, Charles Murray Bar- 
stow, esq., to Elizabeth Carr, second dau. of the 
late Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart., of Balmain. 

At Clifton, Major W. Goode, 64th Regt., son 
of Henry Goode, esq., of Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
barrister-at-law, to Sarab, only child of G. B. 
Leacock, esq., and granddau. of Henry Sealy, 
esq., of Berkeley-sq., Clifton. 

aa 
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At Yeovil, the Rev. John Williams, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Aberdovey, Merionethshire, to Kathe- 
rine, second dau. of John Ryall Mayo, esq., of 
Yeovil. 

June 14. At Worksop, the Rev. W. H. Pod- 
more, Curate of Eddlesborough, Bucks, to Maria 
Marshall, second dau..of the late John Philip 
Forrest, esq., of Barborough, Derbyshire. 

At Bloxworth, William Henry Clark, esq., of 
Mansfield-st., Cavendish-sq., to Frances Amelia, 
dau. of the Rev. George Pickard-Cambridge, of 
Bloxworth-houre, Dorset. 

June 16. At Dorking, James Leverton Wylie, 

esq., to Jessie Annie, widow of A. Sudlow, esq., 
and dau. of the late George Laurie, esq., formerly 
of Reading. 
* June 19. At Woolley, Capt. Withington, 7th 
Dragoon Guards, second ‘son of the late Thomas 
Ellames Withington, esq., of Culcheth-hall, War- 
vington, to Catherine Mary, youngest dau. of 
Godfrey Wentworth, esq., of Woolley-park, near 
Wakefield. 

At Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, Wm. Henry, 
eldest son of Peter Playne Smith, esq., of the 
Chestnuts, Minchinhampton, to Jane Emily, 
second dau. of the Rev. Geo. C. Hayward, M.A., 
Rector of Nympsfield. 

At Pembury, Kent, Sir John Charles Kenward 
Shaw, bart., to Maria, only child of the late Hen. 
Sparkes, esq., of Summerberry, near Guildford. 

At St. Peter's, Bournemouth, the Rev. William 
Urquhart, Rector of West Knighton with Broad- 
mayne, Dorsetshire, to Amelia, only child of 
the late George Waddell, esq., of the H.E.I.C. 
Bombay Civil Service. 

At Plymouth, John Stewart Tulloh, Capt. Ben- 
gal Artillery, to Mary Vawden, eldest dau. of the 
late and sister of the present W. Tremaine, esq., 
of Baccamore. 

At Coventry, John Rotherham, jun., esq., to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Howe, 
esq., all of Coventry. 

At Shidfield, John, second son of the late Joseph 

Carter, esq., of Forton-house, Alverstoke, Hants, 
to Agnes, sixth dau. of the late J. J. J. Sudlow, 
esq., of Heath-lodge, Weybridge, Surrey. 
. At Clifton, Warrington, youngest son of the 
late T. G. W. Carew, esq., of Crowcombe-court, 
Somerset, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Aglen, esq., of Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

June 20. At Durham, the Rev. Henry Walter, 

youngest son of William Walter, esq., of Surbi- 
ton-hill, Surrey. to Ann Ellen, only dau. of Anth. 
Wilkinson, esq., of Old Elvet, Durham. 
_ At Leamington, William Henry, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late William Ainsworth, esq., 
of Southport, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late John Wilkinson, esq., of Ridgwood, Chorley, 
Lancashire, and of Thickthorn, Kenilworth. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. R, J. 
Buddicom, Rector of Smetheote, Salop, to Ann 
Sandars, of Morton-house, L Inshire, 
dau. of the late Samuel Sandars, esq., of Gains- 
borough. 

* June 21, At Sturminster Newton, the Rev. C. 
HH. Collyns, M.A., formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and eldest son of the Rey. C. H. 





Collyns, D.D., Rector of Farringdon, Devon, to 
Mary Bishop, only surviving child of the late 
Thomas Arnold, esq., of Poole. 

At Wyke Regis, Dorsetshire, Horatio Beau- 
man Young, Capt. R.N., fourth son of the late 
Sir Samuel Young, bart., to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of S. Pretor, esq., of Wyke-house, Dorset. 

At Clifton, Thomas Cupples Ellis, esq., of Dun- 


ran, Wicklow, Ireland, son of the late Henry 


Ellis, esq., of Dublin, to Augusta Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Burne Lan- 
easter, Rector of Grittleton, Wilts. 

At East Woodhay, Marmaduke Walter Vava- 
sour, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Marmaduke 
Vavasour, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Sybil 
Catherine, only child of Richard Holdsworth, 
esq., of the Elms, Hants. 

At Caversham, Thos. Davison Bland, esq., of 
Kippax-park, to Susannah Emily, youngest dau. 
of H. C. Waddington, esq., of Caversham-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Great Finborough, James Lambert, esq., of 
the Lodge, Mendlesham, to Martha Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Frederick Charles Roper, esq., of 
Boyton-hall, Stowmarket. 

At Hartest, John Ely Wright, esq., Manor- 
house, Preston, to Kate, youngest dau. of John 
Dickerson, esq., of Hartest. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Col. MacDougall, Com- 
mandant Staff College, Sandhurst, and only son 
of Sir D. MacDougall, K.C.F., to Adelaide, 
youngest dau. of the late P. J. Miles, esq., Leigh- 
court, Somerset, and King’s Weston, Gloucester. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, Capt. George H. 
Pering, of the 21st Royal North British Fusiliers, 
to Emily Caroline, youngest dau. of John R. 
Thomson, esq., of Sussex-square, Hyde-park, 
and of Blackstones, Surrey. 

At Hove, Henry Fawcett, esq., late Capt. 
H.M.’s 3rd (or King’s Own) Light Dragoons, of 
Broadfield, Yorkshire, to Mary, younger dau. 
of the late Alfred G. Gilliat, esq., formerly of 
Mickleham-hall, Surrey, and of Lewes-crescent, 
Brighton. 

At Radipole, Wey th, Capt. Edward Hen- 
derson Starr, Royal Marine Artillery, K.L.H., 
youngest son of George Starr, esq., R.N., to 
Elizabeth Mary, youngest dau. of W. Thompson, 
esq., of Weymouth. 

At Startforth, Yorkshire, William Watson, 
jun., esq., solicitor, Barnard Castle, to Mary, 
only surviving child of the late Rev. George 
Bowness, Rector of Rokeby. 

At Alston, Cumberland, James Dunderdale, of 
Crumpsale Castle, near Manchester, to Alice 
Ann, only dau. of the late Thomas Potter Heath, 
esq., of Newcastle. 

At Lianfechain, Montgomeryshire, Sydney 
Frederick Arthur Townsend, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons, son of the late Richard E. A. Towns- 
end, esq., of Springfield, Norwood, to Judith 
Jane, eldest dau. of R. M. Bonnor Maurice, esq., 
of Bodynfol, Montgomeryshire. 

June 23. At St. Alban’s Abbey Church, the 
Rev. James Hatchard Bennett, M.A., to Mary 
Jane, only dau. of Thomas Casey, M.D. 

At St. Pancras, Edward Ward Lower, of Guild- 
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ford, to Mary Montague Fairhead, widow of the 
Rev. F. J. Fairhead, Head Master of the Royal 
Grammar-school, Guildford. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Hartland- 
road, Middlesex, Robert Conway Hurly, esq., 
Deputy-Lieut., Glenduffe, Tralee, co. Kerry, to 
Annie, dau. of William Comins, esq., formerly 
of Witheridge, North Devon. 

At Bath, Arthur Osmond, esq,, of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s service, to Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Benjamin Bartrum, 
esq., of Bath. 

June 25. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Col. Fred. 
Wm. Hamilton, C.B., of the Grenadier Guards, 
to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Sir Alexander 
Anstruther, of Thirdpart, Fife. 

June 26. At Exeter, Arch. Edwardes Camp- 
bell, esq., H.M.’s 3lst Regt. B.L.1. eldest son 
of Major-Gen. John Campbell, of Woodside, Ply- 
mouth, to Lucy, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Henry Cardew, R.E., of Mount Radford, Exeter. 

At Fishlake, the Rev. J. W. M‘Kinlay Milman, 
Incumbent of Sykehouse, to Adéle Joséphine Jus- 
tine, eldest dau. of Frangois Jean de Bake, esq., 
Lille, France. 

At Cloyne, W. F. Chambers S. Fraser, esq., of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, only son of the late J. W. 
Fraser, esq., of St. Katherine’s Hermitage, Bath, 
to Clementina, youngest dau. of F. Daly, esq., of 
Cloyne, eo, Cork. 

At Nassington, Mr. Edwin Charles Cosway, 
Notting-hill-ter., Kensington, to Eleanor Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Hewett Linton, M.A., 
Vicar of Nassington and Yurwell, Northants. 

At St. Paul’s, Belgravia, Capt. C. B. Wynne, 
90th Regt., to Emily F. G. Gore Booth, eldest 
dau. of Sir R. Gore, bart., M.P. 

At Hove, Brighton, Henry Charles Fulcher, 
esq., of Mincing-lane, to Anna Elizabeth, eldest 
dau, of the late Capt. John Paget, R.N. 

At Reigate, the Rev. James Cardwell Gardner, 
M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge, third son 
of Richard Cardwell Gardner, esq., Newsham- 
house, near Liverpool, to Sarah Ann, only dau. 
of David Waddington, esq., South Bank, Red- 
hill, Surrey. 

At Helhoughton, Charles George, third son of 
R. Dewing, esq., of Burnham Overy, to Eliza 
Maria, second dau. of the late R. S. Butcher, 
esq., of Painswick-house, Norfolk. 

At St. Pancras, Middlesex, Henry, eldest son 
of the late H. Harden, esq., of Wrington, Somer- 
set, to Anna Maria, eldest dau. of the late Lieut. 
Edw. T. Harris, R.N., of St. Mawes, Cornwall. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Horace Mann 
Blakiston, Vicar of Blenhall, Suffolk, second son 
of Sir Matthew Blakiston, bart., to Charlotte, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. H. G. Mann, late 
Vicar of Bowdon, Cheshire. 

At Twerton, near Bath, Alexander Allen, esq., 
of Bishport-house, near Bristol, eldest son of 
Alexander Allen, esq., of Ballyobigan, co. Down, 
to Sophia, eldest dau. of William Morgan, esq. 
of Woodlands, Twerton, 

At St. Mary’s, Chard, Edward John Oppen- 
heim, esq., of Bifron’s-villa, Caversham, Reading, 
eldest son of Edward Oppenheim, esq., Faring- 
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don, Berks, to Henrietta Susannah, youngest 
dau. of Mr. James Budd, Chard. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Daniel 
Peploe Webb, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, to 
Eliza Theophila, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, bart. 

June 27.. At Lanherne, Thomas Robert Ware 
ren, esq., R.N., of H.M.’s gunnery ship ** Cam- 
bridge,” youngest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Warren, of Prospect-villa, Coventry, Cork, and 
nephew of the late Sir Augustus Warren, bart., 
Warren’s-court, in the same county, to Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. Borlagfe Kempthorne, 
esq., late senior capt. of H.M.I. Navy, and eldest 
granddaughter of George Pye, esq., Boconnoc- 
house, near Bodmin. . 

At Bedford, Dr. Herman Steinmetz, son of the 
Right Rev. C. Steinmetz, D.D., Superintendent 
Lutheran Bishop of the diocese of Edorin, West- 
phalia, to Ellen Maria, eldest dau. of William 
Samler, esq., of Bedford. 

At Bromborough, Cheshire, the Rev. A. W. 
Bailey, M.A., Curate of St. George’s, Everton, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Milton, 
esq., of Oakley, Bromborough. 

At Aylsham, William, third son of Thos. Pares, 
esq., of Hopwell-hall, Derbyshive, to Helen, 
eldest dau. of William Henry Scott, esq., of 
Aylsham, Norfolk. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Douglas Parry 
Crooke, esq., of Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq., to 
Emily Anne, youngest dau. of Robert Sayer, 
esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, and 
formerly of Sibton-park, Suffolk. 

At Hampstead, Robert, second son of George 
J. Morant, esq., of the Elms, Hendon, to Helen 
Maria Eliza, only dau. of the Rev. Henry Lee 
Berry, M.A., of Hampstead. 

At Pytchley, R. Domenichetti, esq., M.D., 
Surgeon 75th Regt., eldest son of W. L. Domeni- 
chetti, esq., late 95th Regt., of North Collingham, 
Notts, to Dorothy, dau. of the Rev. C. Heycock, 
of Pytchley-house, Northamptonshire. 

June 28. At Salisbury, John Emilius Elwes, 
esq., late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, eldest son of 
the late John Elwes, esq., of Bossington, Hants, 
to Emily Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. G. P. Richards, Rector of Sampford Cour- 
tenay. 

At Littleham, Exmouth, E. A. Seymour Mig- 
non, esq., of H.M. Indian Navy, third son of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Mignon, of the Bombay Fu- 
siliers, to Margaret Bridget, second dau. of the 
late John Charles Campbell, Capt..H.M. 9th Foot, 
and granddau. of Richard Daunt, esq., of Knocks 
ahowlea, co. Cork. 

At Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
Wm. Wilberforce Gedge, M.A., Head Master 
of the Preparatory College, Cheltenham, to 
Frances Ann, second dau. of the Rev. Edwin 
Kempson, M.A., Incumbent of Castle Bromwich. 

At Ferring, Sussex, George C. Joad, esq., of 
the Cottage, Patching, to Laura Catherine, elder 
dau. of Edwin Henty, esq., of Ferring. 

At Edmonton, John James Nason, esq., M.B., 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, to Mary W., second 
dau..of Henry Biddle, esq., surgeon, Edmonton, 
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Also, at the same time and place, Frederick 
Booker, esq., of Edmonton, to Thormuthis R. 
Biddle, youngest dau. of the above. 

At Shillingford, near Exeter, Henry Turner, 
esq., Capt. 70th Regt., only son of George Turner, 
esq., late of Everton, Lancashire, to Frances 
Geare, dau. of George Turner, esq., of Barton. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. Henry Carr Archdale 
Tayler, Rector of Orwell, Cambridgeshire, to 
Lydia Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. Hugh 
Arthur Bishop, Rector of Cley-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk. 

At Fleet, néar Weymouth, Charles Edward 
Nairne, esq., Bengal Artillery, third son of Capt. 
Alexander Nairne, H.C.S., to Sophia Bishop, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Dupré Addison, 
M.A., Vicar of Fleet. 

At Swindon, near Cheltenham, William La 
Terriere, esq., to Elizabeth Sarah, second dau. 
of Wm. Gurney, esq., of Alstone, Gloucestershire, 

At Leeds, William Atkinson, esq., of Bristol, 
to Anna Sophia, younger dau. of the late Samuel 
Jewitt Birchall, esq., of Springfield-house, Leeds. 

At Cheltenham, James A. Crowther, esq., to 
Selina, second dau. of the late G. B. Lea, esq., 
the Larches, Worcestershire. 

June 3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. 
George Campbell, C.B., late of the 52nd Regt., to 
Emma, widow of Evan Hamilton Baillie, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir W. 
Douglas, K.C.B., of Timpendean, Roxburghshire. 

At York, F. G. B. Trevor, esq., of the India 
House, London, to Rose, third dau. of William 
Hudson, esq., of Ouse Cliff. 

At Walcot, Bath, Augustus Purefroy Lock- 
wood, esq., surgeon, Scots Greys, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, to Mary Eliza, only child of 
Lieut.-Col. Simmonds, late of the 61st Regt., and 
widow of Lieut.-Col. W. F. Hoey, 30th Regt. 

July 3. At Clifton, Joseph Clifton, youngest 
son of Mrs. Mary Bingham of Bristol, to Matilda 
Jane, eldest surviving dau. of Mrs. Pleydell, 
Richmond-house, Sydenham-road, Montpelier, 
Bristol. 

At St. Edmund's, Somerset, the Rev. Geo. A. 
Mahon, Incumbent of Leigh-upon-Mendip, and 
of St. Edmund’s, to Rosalie Anne, second dau. 
of the late Robert Ashman Green, esq., of 
Flint-house, Holcombe. 

At Hampstead, Edwin Walter Lulham of 
Norwich, third son of Mr. Thomas Lulham of 
Brighton, to Elizabeth Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Habberton, esq., of Norwich. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles Edward 
Radelyffe, only son of the Rev. Charles Edward 
Radelyffe of South Sydenham, to Constance 
Albuera, dau. of Col. and Lady Maria Saun- 
derson, of Clarges-st., London, and Northbrook- 
house, Hampshire. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, the Rev. Thomas 
Richardson, incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Pell- 
st., and lecturer of the parish of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, to Anna Sophia, only dau. of Thomas 
H. Burrell, esq., Perry-hill, Sydenham, Kent, 

At Penshurst, Kent, John Unthank, esq., a 
Master of the Court of Queen’s Bench, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams. 
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At St. Feock, Herbert Prodgers, esq., second 
son of the Rev. Edwin Prodgers, Rector of Ayott 
St. Peters, Herts, to Emily Sibella, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. Thomas Phillpotts, of Porthgwidden, 
Vicar of St. Feock. 

July 4. At Rockferry, Cheshire, Thos. Gerard, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Augusta Ruth Cannon, 
youngest dau. of Henry Fox; esq., Rockferry. 

At Plymouth, Chapman Alex. Marshall, esq., 
fourth surviving son of Major-Gen. Marshall, 
R.E., of Lipson-ter., to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Greenway, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Gloucester, T. M. Ward, esq., of Exmouth, 
to Mary, second dau. of the late John Lovegrove, 
esq., of Gloucester. 

At Studley, Trowbridge, Robert, second son 
of Thomas Aked, esq., the Grange, Shipley, 
Yorkshire, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Henry Hill, esq., of H.M.’s Customs, 
and niece of the late Major-Gen. Robinson. 

At Caldecote, Warwickshire, Percival Spear- 
man Wilkinson, esq., eldest son of the Rev. P. 8. 
Wilkinson, of Mount Oswald, Durham, to Adela 
Julia Kirkby, eldest dau. of Kirkby Fenton, esq., 
of Caldecote-hall. 

At Beckenham, Kent, William H. Purdon, 
esq., C.E., H.M.’s Indian Service, to Matilda 
Maria, dau. of the late Col. Von Reinhardt. 

At Birmingham, Henry John, son of John 
Ball, esq., Stroud, Gloucestershire, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of William Rayner, esq., Crescent, 
Birmingham. 

At Teston, Lieut.-Col. Bickerstaff, late Cara- 

bineers, to Grace Locke Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Charles G. Whittaker, esq., Barming, Kent. 
: July 5. At Plumstead, the Rev. Lewis Stan- 
hope Kenny, M.A., Rector of Kirby Knowle; 
second son of M. 8. Kenny, M.D., Halifax, to 
Arabella Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Walker, of Wellesley-house, Kent. 

At Leamington, Frederic James Orford, esq., 
surgeon, of Wellesbourne, son of the late Rev. J. 
Orford of Ipswich, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
Robert Gardner, esq., of Leamington. 

At Farnham, Yorkshire, the Rev. William 
Collins, M.A., eldest son of William Collins, esq., 
of Kirkman Bank, to Jane, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Collins, B.D., of Knaresborough. 

At St. Ann’s, Lewes, William Joseph, youngest 
son of the late Joseph Crabb, esq., surgeon, of 
Ware, Herts, and formerly of Christehurch, 
Hants, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Gabriel Grover, esq., of Lewes. 

At St. John’s-sub-Castro, Lewes, the Rev. 
George Leopol Longland, of Powis-sq., Brighton, 
to Emily, second dau. of Francis Harding Gell, 
esq., of Lewes. 

At Ilford, Wm. G. Bartleet, esq., of Pinners’- 
hall, Bread-st., London, and Brentwood, Essex, 
te Franees, second dau. of Abraham Tozer, esq., 
of Cranbrook-cottage, Ilford, and Mark-lane, 
London, 

At Heavitree, Henry, youngest son of the Rev. 
Robert Earle, of Wateringbury, Kent, and Vicar 
of Minster Lovell, Oxon, to Frances Anne, eldest 
dau. of John Spark, esq., of Heavitree, Devon. 

At Lee, Blackheath, John Dawson, jun., esq., 
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Gronant, Rhyl, to Mary, third dau. of the late 
Roger Dawson, esq., Tottenham, Middlesex. 

At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings, the Rev. 
Edmund Waters, C.B., to Isabella, dau. of the 
late Major Close, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Stonehouse, Plymouth, Walter Hedger, 
esq., Lieut. 10th Foot, youngest son of the late 
William Hedger, esq., of Surrey, to Charlotte 
Grantley, dau. of Capt. R. B. Beechey, R.N., 
granddau. of the late Sir W. Beechey, R.A. 

At Dublin, P. Howard Monypenny, esq., second 
son of the Rev. J. I. Monypenny, Vicar of Had- 
low, Kent, to Emma Melasina, fourth dau. of 
John McMunn, esq., M.D., of Rutland-sq. East, 
Dublin. 


At St. John’s, South Hackney, A. Crossfield, 


esq., solicitor, of Hackney-rd., to Miranda Eliza, 
youngest surviving dau. of Dr. King, of King 
Edward’s-road, South Hackney. 

July 7. At Dublin, Col. Humphrey Lyons, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, to the Hon. Adelaide Ma- 
tilda Yelverton, second dau. of Viscount Avon- 
more. 

July 10. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Daniel, 
only son of Daniel Dallen, esq., of Cobham, 
Surrey, to Ann, third dau. of the late William 
Alderton, esq., of Paddington-green, 

At Winchester, Captain Francis Tayler, of the 
Royal Military College, Sandburst, to Eliza, 
second dau. of Dr. Heale, Winchester. 

July 11, At St. Thomas’s, Portman-sq., Geo. 
C. Bompas, eldest surviving son of the late Mr, 
Sergeant Bompas, to Mary Ann Scott, eldest 
dau. of the late Very Rev. William Buckland, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

At York, the Rev. Wm. A. Wightman, M.A., 
Minor Canon of York, to Emily, dau. of the late 
William Oldfield, esq., all of York. 

July 12. The Rev. C. H. Marriott, Vicar of 
Rendham, Suffolk, to Mary Ann Palmer, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Bruce, esq., formerly of 
Framlingham and of the Grange, Rendham,. 

At Boroughbridge, Wm. Thompson, esq., of 
King’s-road, Bedford-row, London, to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of W. Hirst, esq., Boroughbridge. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. E. R. Theed, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Sampford Courtenay, Devon, to Su- 
sanna Stewart, dau. of the late Alexander Scott 
Abbott, esq., of Cambridge. 

At Brampton, William Henry Peach, esq., of 
Waingrove’s-hall, to Catherine, dau. of John 
Dixon, esq., of Brampton. 

At St. Marylebone, Philip Palmer, esq., of 
Park-crescent, Brighton, to Clara, fourth dau. 
of the late Edward Tilbury, esq., of Patriot- 
place, Brighton. 

At Great Marylebone Church, the Hon. Ralph 
Pelham Nevill, second son of the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny, to Louisa Marianne, second dau. of 
Sir Charles Fitzroy Maclean, bart. 

July 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Fitz- 
warrine Chichester, esq., second son of the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward Chichester, and nephew to 
the Marquess of Donegall, to Elizabeth Julia, 
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only child and heiress of S. A. Severne, esq., of 
Poslingford, Suffolk. 

At Feltham, George Goodwin Norris, esq., 
Lieut. in the 2nd Warwick Regt., eldest son of 
the late Thomas Norris, esq., to Mary, only child 
of Thomas Pavier, esq., of Hammerwich-hall, 
near Lichfield, Staffordshire, and the Hollies, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

July 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry 
Vere Cholmondeley, esq., son of Lord Henry Chol- 
mondeley, to Frances Isabella Catherine, second 
dau. ; and, at the same time and place, the Hon, 
Charles Murray Hay Forbes, of Brux, Aberdeen- 
shire, second son of Lord Forbes, to Caroline 
Louisa Elizabeth, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. George A. Spencer. 

At Wateringbury, Charles, son of Randolph 
Payne, esq., of Norfolk-ter., Brighton, to Eliza- 
beth Tyrrell, youngest dau. of Col. Gibson, of 
Wateringbury, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Princess Vic- 
toria Gooramma, dau. of the late ex-Rajah of 
Coorg, to Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army. 

July 18. At Plymouth, the Rev. J. M. Bart- 
lett, chaplain of St. Michael’s Mount, and of 
Ludbrook, to Charlotte, only dau. of Major-Gen. 
Phillips, late Commandant of Marine Artillery at 
Portsmouth. 

At Ottery St. Mary, Timothy Edward, third 
son of Timothy Rhodes Cobb, Esq., of Banbury, 
and Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, to Ellen, second 
dau. of Thomas Cordell Newberry, esq., of Ot- 
tery St. Mary. 

At Mitcham, George Watson, third son of Hy. 
Haines, esq., of the Firs, Beulah-hill, Norwood, 
to Louisa, eldest dau. of William Beebe, esq., of 
Wandle-grove, Mitcham. 

At Blofield, Harry Marshall, Capt. 9th Queen’s 
Royal Lancers, youngest son of the late George 
Marshall, esq., of Broadwater, Surrey, to Alice 
Heath, dau. of the late William Heath Jary, 
esq., of Blofield-lodge, Norfolk. 

July 19. At Rockbeare, Devon, Col. Hodge, 
C.B., late commanding the 4th Royal Irish Dra- 
goon Guards, only son of Major Hodge, late of 
the 7th Hussars, to Lucy Anne, second dau. of 
the late James Rimington, esq., of Broomhead- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Streatham, Chas. E. Fuller, esq., of Basing- 
hall-st., London, to Abigail Catherine, second 
dau. of F. R. Funneby, esq., Guildersfield, Lower 
Streatham, Surrey. 

At Edinburgh, Thomas James, eldest son of 
Edward Monk, esq., of Lewes, Sussex, to Annie 
Church, second dau. of Alex. Brodie, esq. 

July 21. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq., Michael 
Edensor Heathcote, of H.M.’s 22nd Regt., only 
brother of John Edensor Heathcote, esq., of Ape- 
dale, and Longton Halls, Staffordshire, and Gren. 
ville-st., London, to Maud, third dau. of James 
Lang, Esq., of Greenford, Middlesex. 

July 24, At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Henry 
Bingham Mildmay, to Georgiana Frances Bultee!. 
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Lorp Sanpys. 

July 17. At Ombersley Court, Worces- 
tershire, aged 68, the Right Hon. Arthur 
Moyses William Hill, Lord Sandys of 
Ombersley. 

The deceased, who was born Jan. 10, 
1792, was second son of Arthur, second 
Marquis of Downshire, by Mary, Baroness 
Sandys, only daughter of the Hon. Martin 
Sandys, and niece and heir of Edwin, se- 
cond Lord Sandys. He entered the army 
as cornet, in the 10th Hussars, in July, 
1809; and in 1812, then a lieutenant, he 
accompanied that gallant regiment to the 
Peninsula, saw much active service, and 
was present at the action of Morales, and 
the battles of Vittoria and Pampeluna. 
While on half-pay he was on the staff of 
the Duke of Wellington, during the cam- 
paign of 1815, as extra aide-de-camp to 
the great Duke, and was present at the 
battle of Waterloo. Subsequently he was 
appointed to the 2nd Dragoons, which he 
commanded as lieut.-colonel from the 
spring of 1832 to Dec. 1837. He suc- 
ceeded to the barony in 1836, was ap- 
oppointed colonel of the 7th (the Princess 
Royal’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards) in 
March, 1853, and in August, 1858, was 
removed to his old regiment, the 2nd 
Dragoons. The deceased was unmarried, 
and the title and entailed estates devolve 
on Lord Arthur Marcus C. Hill, his younger 
brother. 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE. 


July 19. In King-street, St. James’s, 
aged 53, the Right Hon. John, Lord El- 
phinstone, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

The deceased, who was thirteenth Baron 
Elphinstone, in the peerage of Scotland, 
was born June 23, 1807, and succeeded his 
father in 1813. He entered the army as 


a cornet and sub-lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards, and in 1832 
was gazetted as captain. A few years later 
he relinquished the profession of arms, 
and received the appointment of Governor 
of Madras. He held that office from 1837 
to 1842, when he returned to England ; 
but shortly after he again visited India 
in a private capacity, and travelled much 
through our possessions in Hindostan as 
well as in Cashmere. Having again re- 
turned to England, he was a Lord in 
Waiting to the Queen from 1847 to Feb- 
ruary, 1852, and from January to Octo- 
ber, 1853, when he was appointed Go- 
vernor of Bombay. It was during the 
latter part of his tenure of this office, on 
the occasion of the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, that Lord Elphinstone displayed 
an amount of tact and resolution which 
secured him the hearty goodwill of all 
parties.. On the suppression of that out- 
break, he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his great services, was made a 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and also created 
a baron in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom. For some years he had sat in 
the House of Lords as one of the repre- 
sentative Peers for Scotland. His lordship 
had only recently returned to England, 
having prolonged his stay in India at the 
express request of the Government. 

His lordship was unmarried, and by his 
death the Scottish barony descends to his 
cousin, Mr. John Elphinstone Fleeming, 
eldest son of the late Admiral the Hon. 
Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, son of the 
eleventh baron, born 1819, and formerly 
Captain in the 17th Lancers. 


GENERAL Siz Ropert Jonn Harvey, 
C.B., K.T.S. 

June 18. At Mousehold House, near 

Norwich, aged 75, General Sir R. J. 
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Harvey, a very distinguished Peninsular 
officer. 

The deceased was born at Thorpe, near 
Norwich, on the 21st of February, 1785. 
He was the eldest son of John Harvey, 
Esq., of Thorpe Lodge, the representative 
of an old and respected family, whom his- 
torical records of the county first place at 
Beachamwell, Norfolk, about the year 
1500. His mother was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Roger Kerrison of Brooke. 

When very young he was sent abroad, 
and studied successively at Marburg, Leip- 
sic, Hesse Cassel, and Valenciennes; at 
these places he acquired a knowledge of 
languages and general information as to 
the habits and customs of continental 
nations, which stood him in good stead in 
his subsequent career. Shortly after his 
return to England he obtained a com- 
mission in the 58rd (or Shropshire) Regi- 
ment, to which he was gazetted as an 
ensign on the 8th of October, 1803. In 
1807, when he had gained the rank of 
captain, he obtained permission to enter 
himself for a professional education in the 
military college then situated at High 
Wycombe. But his studies were soon 
disturbed. During his regimental service 
he had obtained the good opinion of Col. 
Lightburne, commanding officer of the 
53rd, who, on being appointed a Brigadier- 
General, with the command of a division 
in Ireland, offered Capt. Harvey a position 
as his aide-de-camp. He accepted the 
offer, but soon found the post uncon- 
genial, and after a month, chiefly spent in 
the lively society of Dublin, he returned 
to Wycombe, and resumed his studies, 
which he prosecuted until March, 1809, 
when he rejoined his regiment at Fermoy, 
in the county of Cork, on its being ordered 
on foreign service as part of the expedition, 
composed of some 6,000 men, under the 
command of Major-General (afterwards 
Lord) Hill. The 53rd landed at Lisbon 
early in April, and in the month of June, 
1809, Capt. Harvey was appointed to a 
particular service, of assisting in the or- 
ganization of the Portuguese levies, for 
which he was particularly fitted by his 
well-known ability as a linguist. His 
early studies, beside a perfect knowledge 


of French and German, had given him a 
remarkable facility for acquiring lan- 
guages, so that very soon after his arrival 
in the Peninsula he had made himself 
familiar with those of Portugal and Spain. 

In September of the same year he was 
made a Major and Assistant Quarter- 
Master-General in the Portuguese army, 
and very shortly afterwards he was em- 
ployed in organising corps of Portuguese 
guerillas in the province of Beira. At 
the head of these corps he was employed, 
in the summer of 1810, to intercept con- 
voys and harass foraging parties, during 
the enemies’ sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. On one of these occasions, with 
the aid of the armed peasantry alone, he 
was fortunate enough to capture and carry 
off from the neighbourhood of Penamacor 
a heavy convoy which was under a guard 
of about 150 French regulars, cavalry and 
infantry. What added to the gallantry 
of this affair was that the place at which 
it occurred was within four miles of a 
division of French troops. The convoy 
consisted of lead for bullets, and tobacco 
for the French soldiers; and Major Harvey 
loaded fifty-three country cars with the 
spoil. For this and similar exploits, thir- 
teen of the commandants of the guerilla 
forces (who were, for the most part, priests) 
presented him with a testimonial sword, 
bearing their names, &., engraven on the 
blade. 

On the 27th of September, 1810, Major 
Harvey rejoined his regiment, and was 
present with it two days afterwards at the 
battle of Busaco. In the month of Oc- 
tober he was sent to the south bank of the 
Tagus to take command of the “Orde- 
nenza,” or armed peasantry of the coun- 
try, and to prevent any passage of the 
river by the French troops, which service 
he efficiently performed; but being badly 
attacked by the fever of the country, 
brought on by hard work, exposure, and 
anxiety, he was sent on a litter to Lisbon, 
and from thence conveyed to England for 
the recovery of his health. 

Early in June, 1811, he returned to the 
army. He was present at the second siege 
of Badajoz, and was charged with the re- 
moval of the sick and wounded, 4,000 of 
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whom he transported to the rear. He 
established hospitals all along the line of 
march from Portugal to Spain, and not 
only regulated all the movements of the 
sick and wounded, but directed the march 
of convalescents and recruits to join the 
army in the field. 

In the autumn of 1811 he was appointed 
to act as the organ of communication be- 
tween the two forces, English and Por- 
tuguese, in the field, and as chief of the 
staff of the Portuguese army when the 
Marshal might be absent. In this capa- 
city Major Harvey remained attached to 
the staff until the war was brought toa 
close, receiving daily the commands of 
Lord Wellington, and accompanying him 
on almost all occasions in the field. 

In 1813 he was present at an affair near 
Salamanca, and also at the battle of Vit- 
toria, where he had two horses shot under 
him. In June he was present at the battle 
of the Pyrenees, and was slightly wounded 
in the thigh by a musket shot. Early in 
the year 1814 he was temporarily with- 
drawn from the Marquis of Wellington’s 
head-quarters to act as Quarter-Master- 


General to Major Beresford’s corps, which 
formed the left wing of the allied army. 
In that capacity he was present at the 
battle of Orthes, where the left wing bore 
the great brunt of the battle, and Col. 
Harvey was thanked by name in the public 
orders of the Portuguese army for his 


services on that occasion. At a later 
period of the year he was present at the 
battle of Toulouse, and was again thanked 
by name in public orders. 

At the close of 1814 Col. Harvey was in 
attendance on his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was then British Ambassador 
at Paris. The Duke having occasion at 
that time to forward despatches to Lord 
Beresford, at Lisbon, entrusted them to 
Col. Harvey, who performed the journey 
of nearly 1,400 miles, from Paris to Lisbon, 
on horseback, in fourteen days, a feat 
rarely accomplished by any equestrian, 
and one which may be truly considered of 
an extraordinary character, considering 
the season of the year, the nature of the 
country to be passed, and the dangers to 
which he was exposed. In passing through 
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Spain, Col. Harvey was stopped by banditti, 
(who after the war infested every portion 
ef the country,) who robbed him of every- 
thing but his despatches, and a few pieces 
of silver which he managed to save from 
them by pleading that he “had fought for 
their country.” 

On his return to England, after the 
close of the war, Col. Harvey married his 
distant relative, Charlotte, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Harvey, Esq., of Watton, 
a lady of very considerable possessions; and 
being placed on half-pay, he settled down 
to live in the neighbourhood of Norwich, 
with the interests of which city he be- 
came closely connected in various ways. 
Norwich was indebted to his energy for 
many improvements, as the early intro- 
duction of gas lighting and railways, as 
well as for much care bestowed on the 
formation or support of various useful in- 
stitutions. He became a member of the 
Royal Society, also of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and the Botanic Society, and was 
also an original member of the United 
Service Club. 

In 1817 Col. Harvey received the honour 
of knighthood from the Prince Regent, 
and in 1831 he was made a Companion of 
the Bath. These, it must be allowed, were 
but limited rewards for such professional 
services as his. The natural course of 
events raised him to the highest grade of 
his profession, but no less than fifteen 
years elapsed after the Peninsular war be- 
fore he obtained another step. He became 
a Colonel in July, 1830; a Major-General 
in 1841; Colonel of the 2nd West India 
Regiment in 1848; Lieut.-General in 1851; 
and a General only in 1859, when at the 
very close of his long, laborious, and use- 
ful life. The decorations he received 
were—The Badge of Knight of the Por- 
tuguese Order of the Tower and Sword ; 
the Gold Medal for the battle of Orthes; 
the Badge of a Knight of the Bath; a 
Medal from the King of Portugal, for 
serving in six campaigns in the Portuguese 
service; the Badge and Star of Knight 
Commander of St. Bento d’Avis of Por- 
tugal, for military services in the Penin- 
sular war; and the Silver War Medal, 
with nine clasps. 
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At more than one period of his life Sir 
Robert Harvey was honoured with the 
offer of a baronetcy; he declined to avail 
himself of such a distinction, preferring to 
remain content with the laurels he had 
acquired by his military achievements. 

Sir Robert John Harvey had three sons 
and three daughters, of whom five sur- 
vive him. He is succeeded in his estates 
by his eldest son, Robert John Harvey 
Harvey, Esq., who was born in 1816, and 
who married in August, 1845, Lady Hen- 
rietta Augusta Lambart, granddaughter 
of Richard, Earl of Cavan, by whom he 
has a youthful family. 


Joun NaRRIen, Esq., F.R.S. 

March 30. At Kensington, aged 77, 
John Narrien, Esq., late Professor of 
Mathematics at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. 

The deceased, who owed his rise in life 
entirely to his own abilities and good con- 
duct, when a young man kept an opti- 
cian’s shop in St. James’s-street, on a part 
of the site where the Conservative Club 
now stands, and he shewed much talent 
and aptitude in constructing delicate in- 
struments, which men of more repute de- 
clined to have anything to do with. “As 
far back as 1811,” says a distinguished 
naval officer, “I prevailed on him to con- 
struct for me a scale of chords extending 
to 120°, which had been flinched at by 
others” He thus gained friends, who, 
seeing his great ability, exerted themselves 
to bring him forward, and in 1814 they 
procured him a suitable appointment in 
the Royal Military College. 

Mr. Narrien was well qualified to be a 
teacher, for he was accomplished, amiable, 
and happy in his mode of communi- 
eating knowledge. In 1820 he became 
Mathematical Professor at the Senior De- 
partment, and he was long the virtual 
head of the establishment ; his official 
superior pronounced him “the most use- 
fal and talented person at the College,” 
and such was the versatility of his talent 
that every branch of study except military 
surveying was taught by him. Though 
his favourite studies were pure mathema- 
tics and astronomy, he taught thoroughly 
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fortification and castrametation, gunnery 
and tactics, as well. In the course of his 
forty-one years’ service he had under his 
charge many of the leading military men 
of the present day, and he so conciliated 
all with whom he was thus connected, that 
on three occasions he was presented with 
very handsome testimonials from his pupils, 
accompanied by addresses of the most flat- 
tering description. One of these instances 
was in 1841-2, when upwards of eighty 
officers, including both army and navy, 
who had benefited by his instructions, 
subscribed for his portrait. Sir Edward 
Paget and Sir George Murray, ex-Gover- 
nors of the College, joined them in their 
testimonial, and among the names were 
those of Col. Chesney, of the Euphrates 
expedition, and Lieut. Fitz-James, who 
perished with Franklin and Crozier. 

A general officer, who was one of his 
pupils in 1836-7, says,— 

“My old friend Narrien was the most 
able as well as the most talented man that 
Iever knew. If he had a single fault, it 
was that of being too much devoted to his 
favourite science, the highest branches of 
mathematics, which led him to make his 
military pupils study spherical trigono- 
metry, astronomy, Gregory, La Place, and 
Poisson, when they might have been ad- 
vantageously employed in a more practical 
manner as far as their future profession 
was concerned ; he forgot, perhaps, that he 
had to deal with the Line, and not with 
Engineers or Artillery.” 


A very similar picture is drawn of the 
good Professor in a work published a few 
years ago, where the writer is treating of 
residence at Sandhurst :— 


“The Hall [at Sandhurst] is appro- 
priated exclusively to the Senior Depart- 
ment, and at its head was then one of the 
best, most amiable, most tulented of men, 
Long may John Narrien live! and long 
may he continue to implant the love of 
science in the British officer’s breast ; long 
may he live to enlighten the embryo 
generals of a future day; to infuse, with 
his patient and gentle system of instruc- 
tion, military knowledge into their minds ; 
and also to benefit the world by the pro- 
ductions of his pen*.” 





® “The Linesman,” by Colonel Elers Napier, 
1856. 
Bb 
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In_one instance, at least, this scientific 
instruction has benefited both the public 
and the individual, for Sir George Grey, 
now Governor of the Cape, has publicly 
acknowledged that he owed the being able 
to conduct his first Australian expedition 
as far as Perth entirely to the knowledge 
that he gained at the College from Mr. 
Narrien. 

Mr. Narrien was the author of several 
valuable works on scientific subjects, and 
his “History of Astronomy” has been 
pronounced by high authority as, taken 
altogether, about the best of its kind. His 
favourite field of study was pure science, 
but his active mind was readily thrown 
upon any other as the occasion arose; and 
a friend says,— 

* There was hardly a work, of however 
profound or light a nature, that he was 
not acquainted with. As a proof how 
readily he could take up any subject, I 
may mention that on one occasion, as a 
kind of test, I asked his opinion of a geo- 
logical work, in Portuguese, a language 
of which he knew nothing. He applied 
himself to it, however, and in less than a 
fortnight he mastered enough to give me 
a very fair translation of a passage or two, 
on which he had founded a sound judg- 
ment.” 


JouN Frintaison, Esq. 


April 13. At Lansdowne-crescent, Not- 
ting-hill, aged 76, John Finlaison, Esq. 

Mr. Finlaison was born at Thurso, in 
Caithness, N.B., on Aug. 27, 1783. As 
he reached manhood he made many friends, 
and by their help qualified himself for 
practice at the Scottish bar. Visiting 
London, however, on legal business about 
the year 1804, he was induced to change 
his views; and soon after, probably in the 
early part of the year 1805, he entered 
the Admiralty, where he distinguished 
himself by entirely reorganizing the sys- 
tem under which the vast correspondence 
of the department was then imperfectly 
carried on. 

The Navy List was first compiled in its 
present semi-official form by him, and was 
published monthly under his superintend- 
ence. A scheme for the establishment of 
a Widows’ Fund in the Civil Service, and 
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also a similar plan, afterwards carried out, 
on behalf of the Naval Medical Officers’ 
Widows, drew Mr. Finlaison’s attention in 
1817 to the study of vital statistics, In- 
formation of this description was at that 
time extremely meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory; but resorting to the official records 
of the Exchequer, where certain classes of 
life annuities, chiefly tontines, had long 
been payable, Mr. Finlaison established 
from authentic data those deductions 
which enabled him to point out with suc- 
cess the unfitness of the tables then made 
use of by the Government for the sale of 
life annuities. Mr. Vansittart (at that time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) saw the way 
by the new lights thus acquired to the 
adoption of a sounder system, which ulti- 
mately was carried out, and was attended 
with an immense pecuniary saving to the 
country. So distinct and decided were 
Mr. Finlaison’s general services on this 
question, that he was appointed in 1821 to 
the office of Government Actuary. 
Henceforth his counsel and calculative 
powers were sought where any of the pub- 
lic measures involved considerations of po- 
litical arithmetic: the negotiation with 
the Bank of England for its acceptance 
of the charge for Public Pensions in con- 
sideration of the ‘Dead Weight’ an- 
nuity; the investigations in 1825 and 
1827, by select committees of the House 
of Commons, of the general condition of 
Friendly Societies; the preparation of 
his Report in 1829, on the evidence and 
elementary facts on which his New Tables 
of Life Annuities were founded. This im- 
portant document contained twenty-one 
New Observations of the Law of Mortality, 
and one observation of the Law of Sick- 
ness prevailing among the labouring classes 
in London. It was printed, and 20 years 
afterwards reprinted, by order of the House 
ofCommons. Vast computations were also 
made by Mr. Finlaison, of the duration of 
slave and creole life, with reference to the 
emancipation of the slaves in 1834; and to 
the West India loan raised for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Finlaison’s Report on the late 
Mr. Hume’s resolutions concerning the 
loan, is @ parliamentary paper well worth 
perusal. In the preparation of the mea- 
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sures emanating from the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in 1835 and 1836, in the 
steps leading to the framing of the ‘ Ap- 
propriation Clause,’ and in the prelimi- 
naries to the discussion of the Church-rate 
question in 1837, Mr. Finlaison was more 
largely consulted, and his resources of cal- 
culation more greatly called out, than is 
commonly known to the public. He was 
also referred to on certain points con- 
nected with the establishment in 1837, of 
the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages. The closeness of his estimate 
of the deaths which probably would be 
registered in the first year, attracted much 
notice, when found to be only 14 in ex- 
cess of 835,956 actually recorded. 

After labour so engrossing, it may be 
readily understood that an interval of 
repose was necessary. However, from time 
to time, his evidence was required by royal 
commissions and select committees of both 
Houses of Parliament; until he finally re- 
tired in August, 1851, from his position as 
Actuary of the National Debt and Go- 
vernment Calculator. In 1846 he was 
elected President of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, an honour which he prized most 
highly. For the last nine years of his life, 
his studies were chiefly directed to two 
subjects. These were the chronology and 
internal evidence of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, and the universal relationship of 
ancient and modern weights and mea- 
sures. His researches, which were exceed- 
ingly profound on the last-mentioned topic, 
led him to form opinions decidedly adverse 
to the introduction into this country of a 
decimal system of coinage and metrology. 
The last few years of his life were passed in 
comparative ease and tranquillity, until he 
was suddenly attacked by congestion of 
the lungs on Good Friday, April 6, and he 
passed away on the following 13th, in his 
77th year. 

The above notes relate to Mr. Finlaison’s 
public services only ; and from the record 
of his official career the youth of the pre- 
sent day may learn that merit will usually 
secure patrons, even when unaccompanied 
by interest or official influence. There 
were many incidents growing out of his 
official career, however, that were both 
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interesting and instructive, but for which 
there is no room within the limits of this 
brief memoir. 


Mr. JosePH Morris. 

April 19. At his residence, St. John’s 
Hill, Shrewsbury, aged 68, Mr. Joseph 
Morris. 

He was born in Shrewsbury, April 24, 
1792, and was apprenticed to Messrs, 
Eddowes, proprietors of the ‘‘Salopian 
Journal,” with whom he was connected 
for upwards of thirty years; for a consi- 
derable part of that time he was the man- 
ager of their printing business, and also 
for twenty years editor of the Journal. 

In 1839 Mr. Morris resigned this oc: 
cupation, and became the cashier of Mr. 
Loxdale and Mr. Peele, at the Guildhall, 
Shrewsbury, and conducted the finance 
business of the County Treasurer, where 
he remained until the 1st of January last, 
when he was seized with illness, which at 
length terminated his useful and valuable 
life, which from earliest youth was emi- 
nently characteristic of a truly honest 
man, ever willing as well as able to be 
serviceable. Indeed, few persons in his 
position have secured more effectually the 
esteem and confidence of their friends, or 
the respect of those who differed from them 
on questions of local or public interest. 

Notwithstanding the daily duties of bu- 
siness which he indefatigably discharged, 
Mr. Morris most efficiently acted for many 
years as the Assessor on the Conservative 
interest of the Municipal Revision Court, 
as Chairman of the Directors of the 
Shrewsbury Poor Incorporation, and for 
the last four years as Churchwarden of 
the extensive parish of St. Chad, and in 
the management of the numerous chari- 
ties connected therewith. 

Mr. Morris was endowed with a mind 
singularly clear and accurate, as well as 
firm and judicious. He possessed consider- 
able natural abilities, and his energy and 
untiring perseverance were remarkable. 
He was a loyal subject, an earnest sup- 
porter of the Church of England in her 
rights and privileges, a humble admirer of 
her doctrines and practice in their sim- 
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plicity and truth, and a zealous friend of 
the educational improvement of the hum- 
ble classes. 

Mr. Morris devoted his leisure hours to 
the collection of historical and genealo- 
gical information relating to most of the 
families in Shropshire and North Wales, 
which he executed with extraordinary care 
and accuracy. He has left numerous folio 
manuscript volumes written and compiled 
by himself, which are valuable and lasting 
memorials of his knowledge and industry, 
and which, it is to be hoped, will be 
placed in some public depository, inas- 
much as they record information and de- 
scents of families which it is almost impos- 
sible elsewhere now to obtain. Mr. Morris 
was well skilled in the ancient British 
language, and particularly so in the deci- 
phering and translating of ancient deeds 
and documents, and he had numer- 
ous correspondents in, and applications 
from, various quarters, as well abroad as 
in this country, for the benefit of his 
researches, all which he promptly and 
gratuitously replied to with courtesy and 
talent. Hence, whilst his death was gene- 
rally deplored by his fellow-townsmen, a 
similar feeling will also be fully shared 
by many of the noblemen and gentry of 
Shropshire, by whom he was well known 
and duly estimated. 

He married February 12th, 1815, Miss 
Elizabeth Abbot, by whom he had one son, 
John, who died March 25th, 1825, aged 9 
years. 

The remains of Mr. Morris were in- 
terred in the General Cemetery, Shrews- 
bury, April 23rd, near those of his brother, 
Mr. George Morris, of whom a memoir 
was inserted in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE for September, 1859. 


THomas Bett, Esq. 

Aprii 30. At his residence, in Cum- 
berland-row, Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 74, 
Thomas Bell, Esq., land valuer and sur- 
yeyor, and a diligent antiquary. 

In his profession Mr. Bell was a man 
of conspicuous ability, and his experience 
and connections were so considerable that 
the greater portion of the land in the 
northern counties had passed under his 
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professional notice. On the death of his 
father he was appointed one of the sur- 
veyors and land-valuers of the Duke of 
Northumberland. He was also commis- 
sioner, valuer, or surveyor on the division 
of most of the common lands in the dis- 
trict that have been enclosed, and was 
arbitrator for the settlement of the pur- 
chase money of the land abstracted by the 
formation of the various railways in the 
northern district during the last half 
century. 

Although Mf. Bell has not left behind 
him any published works, his library was 
greatly enriched by his manuscript genea- 
logical and antiquarian compilations, and 
we find that the authors of most of the 
topographical and antiquarian works of 
local interest acknowledge his aid in their 
undertakings; in particular, he greatly 
assisted his late friend, the Rev. John 
Hodgson, in his “ History of Northumber- 
land.” A collector from his youth, Mr. 
Bell brought together one of the largest 
and most valuable collections of books, 
papers, and engravings ever formed in 
the north of England, particularly in 
matters of local interest. He was one of 
the founders of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Neweastle, and, at the time of his 
death, one of its council. The rise and 
early progress of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle was much 
indebted to his exertions, and his mem- 
bership continued to his death. With 
many of the charitable and religious asso- 
ciations of the district Mr. Bell was offi- 
cially connected, and otherwise throughout 
his long life he pursued an even and con- 
sistent course as an honourable man and 
a worthy and useful citizen, and now 
passes from among his fellow-townsmen 
lamented and beloved by all with whom 
he was connected. The funeral took place 
on Friday the 4th inst., his remains being 
interred in the family vault at Jesmond 
cemetery. 


Horace Hayman WItson, Esq. 
May 8. In Upper Wimpole-street, aged 
74, H. H. Wilson, Esq., Boden Professor 

of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 
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This distinguished Orientalist went to 
India in September, 1808, as an Assistant- 
Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment. As 
he had qualified himself by a knowledge 
of chemistry and of the practical avaly- 
sis of metals for the duties of assay, his 
services were withdrawn from the usual 
career of medical men in India, and he 
was at once attached to the Mint at Cal- 
cutta, in association with Dr. Leyden. 


‘Upon the decease of Dr. Hunter in 1811- 


12, H. H. Wilson, who was already known 
as a proficient in Sanscrit literature, was 
appointed, upon H. T. Colebrooke’s recom- 
mendation, to be the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1813 he 
published a poetical translation of the 
Megha Duta, an epic poem of Kalidas, 
which obtained a world-wide reputation ; 
and he undertook the laborious work of 
preparing for the press, from materials 
collected by Colebrooke, a dictionary of 
the Sanscrit language, with English inter- 
pretations. This was completed in 1819, 
and a second edition was published in 
1832. It has been the key by which 
mainly the learned of Europe have ob- 
tained access to this branch of literature ; 
and the lexicographer to whom all acknow- 
ledged such obligations took at once a high 
position among the scholars of the age. 
But the literary labours of H. H. Wilson 
were by no means confined to Sanscrit. 
In association with Dr. Atkinson, he esta- 
blished a periodical, which was not, how- 
ever, very long continued. He also com- 
piled, in 1827, a history of the first Bur- 
mese war; and was employed by the Go- 
vernment of India in preparing a catalogue 
of the manuscripts collected by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie in the south of India. 
In 1834 he published separately, under 
the title of the “Hindu Theatre,” a transla- 
tion into English, with a preliminary essay, 
of four Sanscrit dramas of antiquity. The 
work was received with much astonish- 
ment, and with very general favour; for 
the dramas were found to possess much 
artistic merit in the combination of inci- 
dents and in the exhibition of character ; 
one especially, the Mrichchakati, or Clay 
Go-cart, was of peculiar interest, as a re- 
presentation of the manners, and habits 
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of thought, and condition of society in 
Central India at a very remote period. 
These four dramas, with the Sakintala, 
previously translated by Sir William Jones, 
are among the most curious relics of In- 
dian antiquity that have yet been dis- 
covered and laid before the world. 

The above and other fruits of Wilson’s 
literary labour were the produce of lei- 
sure hours, not exacted by the conscien- 
tious discharge of efficient duties. The 
Government of India had frequent occa- 
sion to acknowledge its obligation to its 
learned Assay Master and Mint Secretary 
for reforms introduced into the coinage, 
and for other departmental services of 
eminent public merit. But neither offi- 
cial duties nor literary pursuits, nor both 
these combined, were sufficient for the 
active mind of Mr. Wilson at this period 
of his life. As a member of society, he 
joined with ardour in every scheme of 
public amusement; and was, besides, the 
originator and promoter of many mea- 
sures for the permanent improvement of 
the people among whom his lot was cast. 
The Theatre of Chowringhee owed for 
many years its succecs to his management 
and histrionic talents; while his musical 
skill and proficiency gave him a place in 
every concert. But his name will live 
in India, and especially in Bengal, for 
the part he took in promoting useful 
instruction; H. H. Wilson was the first 
person who introduced the study of Euro- 
pean science and English literature into 
the education of the native population, 
whose knowledge of English had hitherto 
been confined to qualification for the situa- 
tion of an office clerk. For many conse- 
cutive years Wilson was the Secretary to 
the Committee of Public Instruction at 
Calcutta, and he devoted himself especially 
to directing the studies of the Hindu Col- 
lege, from the date of its establishment ; 
and it was here first that the native youth 
of India were trained to pass examinations 
that would not have discredited first-class 
seminaries of England. 

In 1833, the University of Oxford hav- 
ing, through the magnificent bequest of 
Colonel Boden, established a Professorship 
of Sanscrit, Mr. Wilson, who was still-in 
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India, was selected unsolicited, but not 
without competition, for that liberally en- 
dowed situation, as a tribute to the repu- 
tation won by his literary works and the 
eminent position he occupied among Ori- 
ental scholars. He returned soon after to 
England, and was appointed also to the 
office of Librarian to the East India Com- 
pany, in succession to Dr. Wilkins. 

Thus placed in England, in a position 
of pecuniary independence, with every 
motive and all the advantages he could 
desire, he freely devoted his powerful 
mind to the favourite pursuits of his life ; 
and his ready aid in promoting every use- 
ful object, and means of extending in- 
formation upon Oriental subjects, will live 
in the recollection of every one who has 
enjoyed the felicity of association in such 
labours. 

It was the distinguishing characteristic 
of his mind that he considered nothing 
unworthy of his labour that was calculated 
to be useful; and was never influenced 
in his undertakings by the mere desire 
of acquiring distinction or increasing his 
fame. Many of these works exhibit powers 
of illustration and close reasoning which 
will place their author in a high position 
among the literary men of the age. But 
it is as a man of deep research, and as a 
Sanscrit scholar and Orientalist, as the 
successor of Sir William Jones and H. T. 
Colebrooke, the worthy wearer of their 
mantles, and the inheritor of the pre- 
eminence they enjoyed in this particular 
department of literature, that his name 
will especially live among the eminent 
men of learning of his age and country. 

A list of Professor Wilson’s publications, 
drawn up by himself very shortly before 
his decease, contains fifteen original works, 
and seven others edited, with introductions, 
copious notes, &c., and forty-two contri- 
butions (usually of elaborate character) to 
the Transactions, Journals, &c. of various 
literary societies, and the enumeration is 
known not to be complete. Many of these 
papers appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, of which the de- 
ceased was for many years Director.— 
Summarized from a Memoir by H. T. 
Prinsep, Esq. 


GrorGE Payne RaynsrorD James, Esq. 

May 9. At Venice, aged 59, G. P. 
R. James, Esq., British Consul-General. 

The deceased was born in London in 
1801. His father’s family was origi- 
nally from Staffordshire, and his mother 
was a Scotchwoman. He very early 
evinced literary tastes, and from time to 
time he wrote small pieces, which were 
sent anonymously to the journals and re- 
views. He also wrote a number of short 
tales for the amusement of himself and 
friends, which were never published. Mr. 
Washington Irving, however, having seen 
one of them, strongly advised the author 
to attempt something more important. 
The result of this encouragement was the 
novel of “ Richelieu,” which was com- 
pleted in the year 1825. The manuscript 
of “ Richelieu” was shewn to Sir Walter 
Scott, and met with the approbation of 
the great novelist and poet, who strongly 
advised the publication of the work. It 
appeared accordingly about 1828, and met 
with great success. This decided Mr. 
James’ literary career, and he has written 
a great number of novels which, though 
of little real merit, have attained to a 
high degree of popularity on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He was undoubtedly the 
most voluminous novel-writer of the day, 
or perhaps of any day; and he also pro- 
duced several historical works, but these 
are confessedly of small value, yet having 
“friends at Court,” he was rewarded by 
William IV. with the honorary post of 
historiographer. About the year 1850 he 
was appointed British Consul for the State 
of Massachusetts, whither he removed 
with his family; and in 1856 he was 
transferred to the more dignified post of 
consul-general for the Austrian ports in 
the Adriatic. His death was the result 
of an apoplectic seizure. 


Peter JoHn Martin, Esa. 


May 13. At Pulborough, Sussex, aged 
74, Peter John Martin, M.R.C.S. and 
F.G.S. 

Mr. Martin, the son of Peter Patrick 
Martin and Mary Backshell his wife, was 
descended from a Scottish family of good 
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extraction. His father, migrating from 
Scotland, established himself in practice as 
a surgeon at Pulborough in the year 1774, 
and after a long and successful career 
finished his days in literary retirement at 
Paris, having attained at his death the 
good age of 90, 

Mr. Peter John Martin was born at 
Pulborough in the year 1786, and thus 
was a few years junior to Leigh Hunt. 
Mr. Martin as a boy was in the habit of 
competing with that remarkable man in 
the production of short essays, of which 
honourable mention was frequently made 
in the pages of a well-known periodical of 
their time, “The Preceptor.” The facility 
for correct writing thus early engendered, 
Mr, Martin afterwards fostered and con- 
firmed through a careful and extended 
study of the best models, and it contri- 
buted, in no small measure, to the forma- 
tion of that pure and nervous style which 
distinguished his later productions. 

After receiving the elements of a general 
education at Pulborough, chiefly at the 
hands of his father, who was himself a 
man of great and varied information, he 
profited not a little by the opportunities 
considerately afforded him by his elder 
brother (Thomas Martin, who still survives 
him at Reigate,) for the acquisition of a 
more extended knowledge of the classics, 
and the other branches of an education 
more liberal than could be secured to him 
at Pulborough. After leaving Reigate, 
Mr. Martin became a zealous student of 
medicine at the then united hospitals of 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s. 

Under the direction of the able Pro- 
fessors of that day, Cline, Cooper, For- 
dyce, Babington, Haighton, and others, 
he laid a sure foundation of professional 
knowledge, to which was afterwards added 
the finished superstructure which a resi- 
dence at Edinburgh (at that time the first 
medical school) enabled him to complete. 
Profiting by the instruction there im- 
parted by such celebrated men as Gregory, 
Monro, Hope, the Duncans, and Jamieson, 
and no less by the advantages derived 
from an intimate intercourse with these 
and other more strictly literary celebrities 
in private life, (advantages which were se- 
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cured to him through his Scottish extrac- 
tion,) he returned finally to join his father 
at Pulborough in general practice, confi- 
dent in the possession of much sound pro- 
fessional learning, and imbued with tastes 
superior to most men of his calling at that 
day. Following up a line of study towards 
which he had been early bent in Edin- 
burgh, he devoted much of his spare time 
to geology, and especially to the elucida- 
tion of the question of the Weald denuda- 
tion. His first publication on this subject 
appeared in 1828, in the shape of a quarto 
volume, entitled “A Geological Memoir 
on a part of Western Sussex.” In this 
memoir Mr. Martin advanced some new 
views on the subject of the peculiar stra- 
tification of the Weald of Sussex; and 
especially contended for the agency of 
sudden forces, aqueous and terrestrial, as 
necessary to the production of such pecu- 
liar stratification. As with every enquirer 
who breaks new ground, Mr. Martin in 
his later years had much to give up and 
much to modify of the opinions he first 
advanced; but still to the last he adhered 
to the broad features of his earliest doc- 
trine, and still was ready to defend his 
chief positions. In various papers read 
before the Geological Society, and in me- 
moirs contributed to the “ Philosophical 
Magazine” in the years 1829, ’40, ’51, ’54, 
and ’57, he continued to work out this 
subject, and (as it will not be without 
interest to the readers of the GENTLE- 
MAN’s MaGaziNe to learn) even on his 
death-bed he dictated a letter to one of 
his geological friends, calling his attention 
to some recently discovered facts tending 
to confirm his earliest views, but of which 
facts, as he himself expressed it, “I shall 
never be able to avail myself.” 

Nor was geology by any means his sole 
scientific pursuit. Brought much into 
contact in early life with the historian- 
antiquaries of Sussex, Cartwright and 
Dallaway, he became a fellow-worker with 
them, and turned his attention especially 
to the archeology of his district—a dis- 
trict rich in remains of great interest to 
the followers of that engrossing study. In 
a paper read before the Philosophical and 
Literary Society of Chichester, in the 
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year 1834, Mr. Martin gave a description 
of a “ British Settlement and Walled Tu- 
mulus near Pulborough,” and reprinted 
his account, with some additions, in the 
ninth volume of the Sussex Archeological 
Transactions for the year 1857. A few 
months only before his death, and when 
still confined to his bed after a severe ill- 
ness, he wrote for publication in the last 
volume of the Transactions of the same 
Society a paper “On the Roman Roads of 
Sussex,” for the complete tracing out of 
which he had been collecting materials 
during the previous summer. In this very 
remarkable production, remarkable not 
less for the variety of information it con- 
tained than for the forcible and nervous 
style in which, under circumstances of 
great difficulty, it was composed, Mr. 
Martin brought to bear, for the better 
elucidation of his subject, his knowledge 
of geology, of numismaties, and of history, 
all as ancillary to his acquaintance with 
the proper archeology of the line of country 
discussed». With the exception of these 
two papers, however, he published nothing 
wortby of particular notice on this branch 
of science; but many an enquirer after 
the truth on points connected with it will 
be ready to admit the liberal and courte- 
ous manner in which he has been often 
assisted by Mr. Martin’s contributions to 
his aid. 

So much for his knowledge of the science 
of the past, and of things inanimate. But 
it was not exclusively with these that Mr. 
Martin occupied himself—his was a wider 
range. As a scientific and practical gar- 
dener he was a great proficient ; and to 
the pages of Professor Lindley’s Journal, 
* The Gardener’s Chronicle,” he was a fre- 
quent contributor of fugitive articles on 
horticulture, these articles being signed 
usually P.P., and mostly written in the 
years 1841 to 1845. In polite literature, 
finally, he was deeply read; and, himself 
a musician, his taste in music was perfect, 
and his appreciation of the best models of 
art was keen and just. In the years 1833 
and 1834, again before the Philosophical 
and Literary Society of Chichester, he de- 
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livered three lectures, which have since 
been published, illustrative of a “ Parallel 
of Shakespeare and Scott, and on the 
Kindred Nature of their Genius,”’—lec- 
tures displaying an intimate acquaintance 
with the writings of those wonderful men, 
and replete with views of broad, deep, and 
comprehensive character. These were only 
some of the subjects with which Mr. Martin 
filled up the intervals of business. But a 
range of observation and enquiry so wide 
as that of which some of the results have 
been here enumerated, could only be com- 
passed by a mind of no ordinary power. 
To meet the requirements of a widely- 
extended country practice, and to super- 
intend the education of a family, would 
have been sufficient to engross the whole 
attention of most men, and to tax to the 
utmost their powers of endurance both 
mental and physical; but add to these 
the study of those branches of science in 
which the subject of our notice was an 
author, and a moment’s consideration will 
suggest an idea of the breadth of grasp 
which could comprehend the whole. 

As a medical man, Mr. Martin was much 
sought after in his own vicinity; and in 
places comparatively far remote he was 
called often into consultation upon cases 
which offered peculiar difficulty. Nor was 
the influence which he exercised over the 
minds of all who knew him well the result 
merely of the confidence he inspired by 
the soundness of his professional opinion, 
but was gained in no small measure by 
the reliance placed on his strong common- 
sense views of every difficulty laid before 
him by his trusting friends, imparted as 
these views were with his own considerate 
and gentle courtesy. The lot of a man 
gifted as was Mr. Martin might seem in- 
deed to have been cast in a hard ground; 
and many may be inclined to lament that 
he had not been born to ornament and to 
render useful service in a wider sphere. 
But this was not so; simple in his tastes 
and devoted to the contemplation of all 
that was beautiful in God’s works, the 
country was essentially his home, and the 
lines of urban drawing would have been 
for him too rigid, the code of cities too 
artificial and too nice. 
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Mr. Martin was married in 1821 to his 
cousin Mary, daughter of Adam and Eliza 
Watson of Dunbar, and left three daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom is married to the 
Rev. Henry James Gore, Rector of Rusper 
in Sussex, and one son, who is attached to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital as one of the 
Junior Physicians. 


Mr. GzorGE ROBERTS. 

May 27. At Dover, from an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs, Mr. George 
Roberts, of Lyme Regis. 

By the decease of this gentleman the 
students of English history have lost a 
valuable auxiliary. He for many years en- 
joyed the friendly regard of Lord Macau- 
lay, who occasionally conferred with him 
on the original documents which he had 
collected, and who did him the honour of 
quoting him as an authority on the events 
connected with Monmouth’s invasion. 


Living in the immediate locality of these 
events, and with official access to the 
curious archives of the corporation of 
Lyme Regis, and spending many weeks 
yearly in the inspection of records else- 


where, Mr. Roberts had accumulated ma- 
terials of considerable value. Of part of 
these he availed himself in his own pub- 
lished works, of which the most important 
were “The Life, Progress, and Rebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth,” 2 vols., 
1844 and “The Social History of the 
People of the Southern Counties of Eng- 
land,” 1 vol., 1856, which was favourably 
mentioned in our pages soon after its ap- 
pearance®. He also published a very use- 
ful “Geological Dictionary ;” and edited 
for the Camden Society the “Diaries of 
Walter Yonge, Esq., of Colyton and Ax- 
minster.” 

Mr. Roberts had been Mayor of Lyme 
Regis, but had latterly resided at Dover, 
where he was engaged upon other works 
when he died. In private life he was 
much esteemed. 


W. B. Baytzy, Esq. 
May 29. At St. Leonard’s - on - Sea, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
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The deceased, who was the younger son 
of a Lancashire gentleman of high cha- 
racter and position, was educated at Eton, 
where he acquired a large stock of classi- 
cal learning, subsequently augmented by 
a brief residence at Cambridge. These 
studies, in which he dearly delighted, 
were broken in upon by the announce- 
ment of an appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service, at a time when such ap- 
pointments were of substantial value; and 
a few weeks before the close of the last 
century he entered upon his career of 
Indian service at Calcutta. Lord Welles- 
ley was at that time incubating his dar- 
ling project of the College of Fort William, 
and in the course of the following year 
the institution was established. Young 
Bayley was one of its earliest and most 
distinguished alumni. He passed out with 
great honour, and was one of the “ boys” 
selected by the Governor-General for the 
confidential duties of his own office, in 
one of the most momentous epochs of our 
Indian history. He did not, however, in 
that situation, though brought face to face 
with the stirring incidents of a great poli- 
tical crisis, desire to take part in diplo- 
macy, but chose the judicial line of the 
public service, and adhered to it through- 
out all the earlier part of his career. In 
1814 he was appointed to officiate as 
Secretary in the Revenue and Judicial De- 
partments, and in 1819 he was nominated 
Chief Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. In 1822, a temporary 
vacancy occurring in the Supreme Coun- 
cil, he was appointed to fill it, and in 
1825 he was permanently appointed a 
member of the Government. Lord Am- 
herst was then Governor-General of India, 
In March, 1828, that nobleman embarked 
for England. Lord“William Bentinck had 
been appointed his successor, but had not 
yet. arrived, so Mr. Bayley, as senior mem- 
ber of Council, succeeded to the highest 
place in the Government of India. He 
filled the office of Governor-General for 
some months, and then resumed his seat 
as a member of Council. In the autumn 
of 1830 Lord William Bentinck quitted 
the Presidency on a tour to the Upper 
Provinces, and then Mr. Bayley became 

ce 
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President of the Council and Deputy- 
Governor of Bengal. But his five years 
in Council had now nearly expired, and 
on the 11th of November he ceased to be 
a member of the Government. In the 
course of the following month he took 
ship and sailed for England. 

His career in India had been a dis- 
tinguished and a most useful, but it had 
not been an eventful one. He had not 
been the hero of any of those exciting 
historical episodes which have surrounded 
with an atmosphere of romance the lives 
of Elphinstone and Metcalfe. His work 
was not in the camp or at the durbar; it 
was almost exclusively in the bureau or 
the cutcherry. His service was admi- 
nistrative service of the most valuable 
kind, but not such as affords materials to 
the biographer; and when he returned 
to England, after thirty years of this ser- 
vice, still in the prime of life, with an 
unbroken constitution and an unimpaired 
capacity for work, his ambition sought 
nothing higher than a seat in the Council 
of that “Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies” which he had served 
with so much fidelity and zeal. 

He became a Director two years after 
his return from India, and applied him- 
self assiduously to the duties of his office, 
gaining a high reputation in the Leaden- 
hall-street Council, as a man of large 
general experience in Indian affairs, a re- 
markably sound judgment, and of a tem- 
per which was seldom disturbed. Among 
his colleagues he was always peculiarly 
popular, and though neither frequent nor 
fluent in debate, a few weighty, well- 
directed words from him often determined 
a long-protracted contest. In 1839 he 
was Deputy-Chairman, and in the follow- 
ing year Chairman of the Company; and 
it is believed that at more than one sub- 
sequent period the chair was offered to 
him and declined, for he was essentially 
of an unambitious nature, and he shrank 
from public displays. He continued, how- 
ever, to take an active part in the admi- 
nistration ; and when, in 1854, it was de- 
creed that the Court of Directors should 
select their worthiest members for con- 
tinuance in office, and conjectural lists of 
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those members were made in anticipation 
of the event, the name of Mr. Bayley was 
uniformly to be found at the head of them 
as that of the man whom every one of his 
colleagues was certain to select. But 
when, four years afterwards, the East 
India Company were deprived of their 
political powers, and another act of self- 
election was decreed, Mr. Bayley intimated 
his intention of withdrawing altogether 
from public life. It was time, indeed, 
for him to retire, after sixty years of good 
service. The great Indian mutiny had 
been a severe blow to him, and his health 
had sensibly declined from the time of its 
first outbreak. He looked with distrust 
upon the new form of government, and 
still more so upon the new-school opinions 
which were making their way, and said 
that it was time for him to be gone. His 
great natural vigour, however, was not 
easily subdued, and he lingered some 
months longer, retaining his intellectual 
faculties, and the sweetness of disposition 
for which he was so distinguished, to the 
last. 

Mr. Butterworth Bayley was a model 
of a “Company’s servant,” as Company’s 
servants were in their best days. In that 
sense he was a “representative man,” and 
there are few of his class not proud to be 
so represented; not because his name is 
associated with any lustrous exploits, but 
because he was a useful public servant, an 
honourable gentleman, and altogether a 
fine specimen of manhood. Had he been 
of a more ambitious temper, he might 
have done more for himself, but probably 
in that case he would have done less for 
India; for it is not by individual efforts 
of wisdom or heroism that England has 
reared the great fabric of her Indian em- 
pire, and must hope to maintain it, but 
by sending forth a constant succession of 
high-principled English gentlemen, con- 
tent to labour quietly and obscurely, and 
to contribute their unappreciated share to 
the great sum total of good government. 
The “Company’s service” is now extinct ; 
a new system is on its trial; but whatever 
may be the result of the experiment, what- 
ever the character and career of the new 
race of Indian statesmen, history will not 
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refuse to honour the memory of those 
public servants, the growth of an exclu- 
sive system, who sought no higher dis- 
tinction than that of being accounted 
worthy exemplars, in their generation, of 
the genuine “‘ Kampani-ka-nuokur.” 


WItiiaM Prers ORMEROD, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

June 10. At Canterbury, aged 42, 
W. P. Ormerod, Esq. 

The deceased, the fifth son of George 
Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S., and of Sarah, 
daughter of John Latham, M.D., F.R.S., 
was born in London on May 14, 1818, and 
educated at- Rugby. From the tutelage 
of Dr. Arnold he went, in 1835, to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he was 
articled to Mr. Stanley; and he soon be- 
gan in earnest the work of his life under 
the eye of his uncle, Dr. P. M. Latham, 
and with the guiding friendship of Mr. 
Paget. In 1839 he was most highly dis- 
tinguished at the annual examination for 
prizes. In 1840 he discharged the du- 
ties of house-surgeon under Mr. Lawrence, 
and an essay embodying some of the re- 
sults of his observations during this period 
was honoured with the Jacksonian prize of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1842, 
and in that year he was appointed one of 
the demonstrators of anatomy. 

His incessant labours in the wards and 
the dissecting-rooms began after a while 
to tell injuriously on his health, and he 
was compelled in 1844 to resign his ap- 
pointment and retire into the country. 
The first: results of his returning health 
appeared in 1846, when he published a 
volume of Clinical Surgery which he had 
found leisure to arrange; and in the sum- 
mer of the same year he established him- 
self in practice at Oxford, where he was 
shortly afterwards elected surgeon to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. 

For about two years he filled this situ- 
ation most honourably and happily in the 
friendship of his colleagues, Dr. Greenhill 
and Dr. Acland, when, in December, 1848, 
after a period of great hurry and anxiety, 
he was seized with an epileptic fit; and, 
the fits continuing, he was compelled to 
resign this appointment also, and to retire 


from practice altogether. The last ten. 
years of his life were spent at Canterbury, 
where he lived with his friends, Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Andrews; and he died at the 
house of the latter, the immediate cause 
of his death being hemorrhage from lace- 
ration of a branch of the middle meningeal 
artery; the skull having been fractured 
by a fall at the beginning of an epilep- 
tic fit. 

Though he had been shut out from the 
course of life for which he had so very 
zealously prepared himself, yet his energy 
and industry never flagged, and he had 
always a bright prospect before him of 
some useful purpose to which his know- 
ledge might be applied—a cherished hope 
that he might serve his Saviour on earth 
as a medical missionary. But his bright 
future was not to be here. Unconscious 
himself of the gradual failure of his mind 
and memory, he lived cheerfully on till he 
was suddenly and painlessly removed after 
a few hours of insensibility. 

Besides the “Clinical Collections in 
Surgery” already noticed, Mr. Ormerod 
was the author of “Questions in Anatomy 
for the Use of the Students of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,” of a paper “On the 
Sanitary Condition of Oxford,” published 
by the Ashmolean Society, of “A Few 
Plain Words on Cholera,” and of several 
articles in the “ British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review.” He was a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. 


JoHN WHICHCORD, Esq. 


June 10. At Maidstone, aged 70, John 
Whichcord, sen., Esq., Architect. 

Mr. Whichcord was a native of Devizes, 
where his father practised as a surveyor. 
Having lost his father when quite in his 
youth, he was articled in 1806 to Mr. 
C. Harcourt Masters, architect, of Bath; 
and on the expiration of his. pupilage he 
entered the drawing-office of Mr. D, Alex- 
ander. Under that eminent engineer and 
architect he was engaged on the great 
works at the London Docks, and sub- 
sequently on that large and original build- 
ing, the gaol at Maidstone. On Mr. 
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Alexander’s retirement, he succeeded him 
in all his business for the county of Kent, 
and to a very large practice, both public 
and private. His principal works were 
the County Lunatic Asylum, the churches 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Philip at 
Maidstone, the Corn Exchange, the Kent 
Fire Oifice, and many other important 
buildings in the same town. He erected 
no fewer than fifteen union poor-houses, 
and is said to have built more parsonage- 
houses than any other man in England. 
His cool judgment, talent, and integrity 
secured him the confidence of the clergy, 
and gave him a very large share of refer- 
ence business, As surveyor to the Medway 
Navigation Company, he executed on that 
river several hydraulic works, particularly 
some difficult tidal-locks; and he con- 
structed throughout the county a great 
number of bridges. 

Not only as a professional man, but as 
an active magistrate and as a private 
friend, few men have acquired a larger 
share of respect, or more widely conciliated 
the esteem of all classes. 

He has left a son of his own name, who 
pursues the same profession, and is a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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June 11. In Stanhope-street, Hyde- 
park-gardens, aged 63, the Rev. Baden 
Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Baden Powell, Esq., of Langton, 
Kent, and Stamford Hill. He was born 
at the latter place in the year 1796, gra- 
duated (first class) at Oxford in 1817, and 
in 1827 was elected Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in that University, an appoint- 
ment which he held until the time of his 
decease. He was also in 1850 nominated 
a member of the Oxford University Com- 
mission. Of his life we have not many 
events to record, the greater part of it 
having been spent in studious retirement 
in Oxford, where he principally resided, 
until his removal to London about six 
years ago. 

Although in holy orders, he held no 
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living, but was always ready to oblige his 
friends by temporarily undertaking pa- 
rochial duties, or by occasional sermons. 
In this way the congregations of several 
of the churches in London had frequent 
opportunities of hearing his discourses, 
which were remarkable for the masterly 
manner in which important Christian 
truths were enunciated with the clearness 
and precision of a mathematical demon- 
stration. He also occasionally appeared 
as a lecturer at the Royal and other 
scientific institutions. But it is by his 
writings that Professor Powell was chiefly 
known to the world. These may be divided 
into two distinct classes,—1. Those of a 
purely scientific character ; 2. Those which 
treat of the relations of science to the- 
ology. 

A list of some of the more important of 
these will best give an idea of the sub- 
jects to which he particularly directed his 
attention. To the first class belong the 
“ History of Natural Philosophy,” 1834 ; 
** A General and Elementary View of the 
Undulatory Theory of Light,” 1841; “Re- 
ports on Luminous Meteors,” Brit. Assoc, 
Reports; “On the Repulsive Power of 
Heat,” Phil. Trans. 1834; “On the Dis- 
persion of Light,” ibid. 1835; “On El- 
liptic Polarization of Light,” ibid. 18465; 
“A new case of the Interference of Light,” 
ibid. 1848; “On Irradiation,” ibid. 1849, 
and numerous other papers in the Trans- 
actions of various scientific societies. 

Among those of the second division may 
be mentioned, “The Connection of Natu- 
ral and Divine Truth,” 1838; “ Essays 
on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, 
the Unity of Worlds, and the Philosophy 
of Creation,” 1855; “Christianity with- 
out Judaism,” 1857; “The Order of Na- 
ture Considered with Reference to the 
Claims of Revelation,” 1859; “On the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” 
in “Essays and Reviews,” 1860. 

The principal aims of the last-named 
works, to which Professor Powell devoted 
so large a portion of his great intellectual 
powers, were to define the limits between 
the objects of faith and of knowledge, and 
to shew that the progress of modern sci- 
entific discovery, although necessitating 
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modifications in many of the still prevail- 
ing ideas with which the Christian reli- 
gion became encrusted in the times of 
ignorance and superstition, is in no way 
incompatible with a sincere and practical 
acceptance of its great and fundamental 
truths.. The ability and boldness with 
which these views were advocated was 
only excelled by another quality, unfor- 
tunately rare in theological discussions, 
the calm and temperate spirit, and just 
allowance for the feelings and opinions of 
others, which pervades them. 

Although his published works afford 
abundant evidence of unusual powers of 
reasoning and originality of thought, as 
well as a most extensive and profound 
acquaintance with the writings of his pre- 
decessors, only those who had the privi- 
lege of Professor Powell’s private friend- 
ship could appreciate his extraordinary 
talents and accomplishments in nearly 
every branch of science and art, which, 
combined with his extreme good-nature 
and gentleness of disposition, made him 
beloved by all those who had the best 
opportunities of estimating his character. 


He leaves behind him a widow (daughter 
of Vice-Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., 
F.R.S.) and a numerous family. 


CurTHBERT ELLISON, EsQ., OF HEBBURN. 

June 13. At his town residence, White- 
hall-gardens, aged 76, Cuthbert Ellison, 
Esq., of Hebburn, formerly M.P. for New- 
castle. 

« Mr. Ellison’s family, like those of the 
great majority of our local aristocracy, had 
its founder among the successful merchants 
of Newcastle, his ancestor and namesake, 
Cuthbert Ellison, having filled the office 
of sheriff of that town in 1544, and that 
of chief magistrate in 1549 and 1554. 
The Hebburn estate, formerly the pro- 
perty and residence of the Hodgsons, 
passed by purchase, a little more than two 
centuries ago, to the Ellisons; and the 
ancient and somewhat fortaliced mansion- 
house gave place in 1790 to the present 
spacious and handsome hall. 

“The Ellisons became more intimately 
connected with this borough by the mar- 
riage of the deceased’s grandfather, Henry 
Ellison, Esq., with Hannah, daughter of 
William Coatsworth, esq. It was this 
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Mr. Coatsworth who built Park House, 
He was an opulent merchant, carryin 
on his trade in the Bottle-bank of this 
borough. He obtained a twenty-one years’ 
lease from the Bishop (Lord Crewe) of the 
manors of Whickham and Gateshead (ex- 
cept the Bishop’s portion of Tyne Bridge, 
the tolls, and the presentation to the 
livings, with the manor courts, &.), at 
a rent of £235 11s. 4d. 

“The manor of Whickham passed into 
other hands, but that of Gateshead re- 
mained in the Ellison family (the twenty- 
one years’ lease having been renewed, we 
believe, annually, by the lessee,) until 
1856, when the deceased Mr. Ellison, by 
agreement with the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, surrendered it to that body for 
the sum of £50,000, taking care, how- 
ever, at the same time to stipulate (which 
he was not legally bound to do) that his 
sub-lessees should be undisturbed in the 
long leases (conditional on his own being 
renewed) which he had granted them, and 
several of which will not expire for many 
years yet to come. 

“Mr. Ellison’s father married, in 1779, 
Henrietta, daughter of John Isaacson, 
Esq., by whom he had three sons :— 
Henry, the eldest, who died in 1795; 
Cuthbert, the deceased ; and Gen. Robert 
Ellison, the youngest, who died in 1843, 
and to whose memory a handsome tablet 
was erected a few years ago in Trinity 
Chapel in this borough, by his brother. 

“ At the death of his father Mr. Ellison 
was only fifteen years of age. He reached 
his majority in 1804, and about that time 
married Isabella Grace, daughter and co- 
heir of Henry Ibbetson, Esq., of St. An- 
thony’s, near Newcastle, who died on the 
16th of February last, aged 75, and was 
interred in the family vault at Kingsbury, 
Middlesex ; so that, at his own decease, 
he had not only been in actual possession 
of his family estates for the unusually long 
period of six and fifty years, but had been 
blessed with the society of an affectionate 
wife for nearly the same length of time. 

“The deceased was Commanding Officer 
until 1814 (when the corps was disbanded) 
of the Gateshead Volunteers, and their 
colours were presented by him, in person, 
to the Town Council of this borough in 
1854, and are by them preserved in our 
Townhall. 

“In 1807 he contested the representa- 
tion of the county of Durham, but, after 
a poll of three days, retired in favour of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke and Sir H. Vane 
Tempest. He was member for Newcustle 
in several Parliaments :—first, on the re- 
signation of Mr. C. J. Brandling in 1812; 
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next, in 1818; again, in 1820, when he 
was elected during his absence in Italy, 
and was represented by his brother, then 
Major Ellison, after a contest in which 
Mr. William Scott, Lord Stowell’s only 
son, was defeated; and a fourth time in 
1826: and it is worthy of note, that on 
all these occasions he had the late Sir M. 
W. Ridley, Bart., for a colleague. One of 
his ancestors (Mr. Robert Ellison) served 
asa burgess of Newcastle for one year in 
the Long Parliament ; and not having re- 
ceived any allowance for his services, was 
paid by the Corporation, in 1660, the sum 
of £182 10s., being at the rate of 10s. per 
day. On the passing of the Reform Bill, 
which conferred on this borough the right 
of sending a member to parliament, Mr. 
Ellison was solicited, by a considerable 
number of respectable inhabitants of Gates- 
head of all political parties, to become a 
candidate for its representation; but he 
had retired from Parliamentary life, and 
he declined to resume it. 

“ He filled the office of High Sheriff of 
the county of Northumberland in 1808, 
and of the county of Durham in 1827. 
The latter office had been filled by Robert 
Ellison, of Hebburn, in 1659. 

“Of the Gateshead Dispensary he was 
a President, and of the Newcastle Infir- 
mary a Vice-President, and a munificent 
supporter of both charities, in common 
with, we dare say, every other philanthro- 

ic institution at either end of Tyne 

ridge. He made a present of Trinity 
chapel, as a place of worship, to Gates- 
head; he gave a site to the Ellison School ; 
he largely assisted in the repairs of St. 
Mary’s and in the building of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, in the erection of the Lady 
Vernon Schools, (so called after one of his 
daughters,) of the National School, the 
Parochial Library, and various other in- 
stitutions. Indeed, whenever a good ob- 
ject was properly explained to him, he was 
never appealed to in vain. 

“Mr. Ellison, who had no son, had 
several daughters, of whom Isabella Caro- 
line was married in 1824 to the Hon. 
George John Venables Vernon, afterwards 
Lord Vernon; Henrietta, in the same 

ear, to William Henry Lambton, Esq. ; 
uisa, in 1829, to Lord Stormont, after- 
wards Earl of Mansfield; Laura Jane, in 
1833, to the Hon. Capt. William Ed- 
wardes, afterwards Lord Kensington ; and 
Anne, to Sir Walter James. Mrs. Lamb- 
ton and Lady James (his only surviving 
children) had the melancholy satisfaction 
of being with him when he died. 

“In the estate of Hebburn, which is 

entailed, the deceased is succeeded by his 


nephew, Lieut.-Colonel Cuthbert 
Ellison, (Grenadier Guards,) son of the 
late General Ellison, whose death is re- 
corded on the tablet in Trinity chapel. 
The disposition of the other estates, in 
Gateshead and the adjoining parishes, 
and at Newton, Garth, Nether Houses, 
Kellyburn, Juniper Hill, &., and of the 
large personal property of the deceased, is 
as yet unknown.”— Gateshead Observer. 


GENERAL JOHN MACKENZIE. 

June 14, At Inverness, aged 96, General 
John Mackenzie, the oldest officer in the 
British army. 

The deceased was born December 19, 
1763. He was the second son of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., who 
succeeded to the title and estates in 1766, 
and died in 1770, having been killed by 
a fall from his horse. The deceased Gene- 
ral entered the army in his fifteenth year 
as Lieutenant in the 73rd Foot, and in 
1782 rose to be Captain. On the forma- 
tion of the 78th Highlanders, or Ross- 
shire Buffs, in 1793, he obtained the ap- 
pointment of Captain, and in two more 
years rose to be Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He served in the campaigns on 
the Continent, including the several actions 
on the Waal and the Rhine in 1794 and 
1795. He afterwards served in Sicily, 
Egypt, India, and Spain. In 1802 he 
attained the rank of Brevet-Colonel; in 
1809 that of Major-General; and in 1814 
Lieutenant-General; in 1837 he became 
General. The deceased married Lilias, 
daughter of The Chisholm, by whom he 
had one son, Mr. Alistair Mackenzie, who 
died a few years ago as Receiver-General 
at Melbourne in Australia. 

General Mackenzie was a brave im- 
petuous soldier, and was known among 
his companions-in-arms by the soubriquet 
of ‘Fighting Jack.’ In his latter years 
he devoted much of his time to science 
and literature, and was greatly esteemed 
for his private worth and accomplishments. 
He retained his faculties to the close of 
his long life, and continued to take a 
warm interest in passing events. In Oc- 
tober last, when the 78th Regiment 
was publicly received at Inverness, and 
was marching through the town, General 
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Mackenzie stood at his door to congratu- 
late the men, and, by command of Colonel 
Macintyre, the regiment gave three hearty 
cheers for their venerable brother-soldier. 
The remains of General Mackenzie were 
interred in the Gairloch tomb at Beauly 
Priory.— Inverness Oourier. 


JEROME BONAPARTE. 


June 24. At Villegenis, near Paris, 
aged 75, Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of 
Westphalia, and Governor of the Hotel 
des Invalides. 

Of the thirteen children of Carlo Bona- 
parte, the Corsican advocate, eight lived 
to rise with the “star” of Napoleon. 
Of these children five were sons, of 
whom Jerome was the youngest. He 
was born at Ajaccio on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1784, only a year before the se- 
cond son, Napoleon, having finished his 
education at the military school at Brienne 
and the military college of Paris, was ap- 
pointed sub-lieutenant of artillery. Be- 
fore Jerome was fifteen, Napoleon had 
been named First Consul. The navy 
was selected for the career of the cadet 
of the house, and in the French marine, 
as it existed in the interval between 
Aboukir and Trafalgar, Jerome served 
through the years of the Consulate. In 
1801, when in his seventeenth year, he 
was appointed to the command of the cor- 
vette “ L’Epervier,” in the expedition to 
St. Domingo under General Le Clerc, 
whence young Jerome brought the de- 
spatches; he then soon after sailed for 
Martinique. After a cruise of several 
months he put into New York. He 
visited Philadelphia, and, December 24, 
18038, he married Miss Elizabeth Patter- 
son, the daughter of a merchant of Bal- 
timore, descended from a Scotch family 
settled in the north of Ireland. Napoleon 
was proclaimed Emperor in 1804, and at 
the date of his brother’s marriage was 
calculating alliances with the royal and 
princely families of Europe as part of his 
policy. Jerome’s marriage was therefore 
a check to that plan, and was deeply re- 
sented by the new-made sovereign, who 
eagerly claimed from all members of his 
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family implicit obedience to the “head 
of the house.” 

After a year passed in the United States, 
Jerome was compelled by his brother to 
return to Europe; he landed with his wife 
at Lisbon in May, 1805. Jerome left for 
Paris, and the lady went on in the ship to 
Amsterdam ; on arriving in the Texel, an 
order had been received forbidding her to 
land. She accordingly came to England, 
and resided at Camberwell, near London. 
On July 7th her son, Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was born. Still the Emperor 
Napoleon would not recognise the marriage, 
nor was Madame Jerome Bonaparte per- 
mitted to enter France. In the March 
previously the marriage had been, by a spe- 
cial decree of the Council of State, declared 
null and void, but, though greatly urged, 
the Pope refused his sanction. Jerome tem- 
porized, for he seems to have been really at- 
tached to his wife, though overawed by his 
unscrupulous brother. Whilst the matter 
was pending, he was sent on a mission to 
Algiers, whence he returned with 250 
Genoese captives, whom he landed at 
Genoa, where he was received with great 
honour as the “young Napoleon of the 
sea.” He next commanded the “Vétéran” 
line-of-battle ship, one of Willaumez’s 
squadron in the West Indies; whence Je- 
rome, separating from the rest, hurried 
back to France. On his passage he had the 
good luck to capture six English merchant- 
men; but when near the coast of France 
he fell in with the English cruisers, and 
only escaped them by running his vessel 
into Concarneau. On reaching Paris, 
however, on the strength of the prizes that 
he had made, some of which had reached 
French ports, he received the cordon of 
the Legion of Honour, was promoted to 
the rank of Admiral, created a Prince of 
the Empire, and changed from the sea to 
the land service: which last was almost a 
necessity, for after the decisive battle of . 
Trafalgar his occupation as an admiral 
might be considered as gone. 

Jerome now yielded to the wishes of 
Napoleon, abandoned his wife, and entered 
into an alliance with the Princess Frederica 
Caroline, daughter of the King of Wur- 
temberg; immediately after the marriage 
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he was proclaimed King of Westphalia. 
In 1812 he was appointed to the command 
of a corps d’armée formed of German 
troops, and served at the battles of Kowno 
and Mohilew. In October, 1813, he was 
compelled to retire before the Russians, 
and at the head of some French detach- 
ments he returned to Westphalia, which 
he afterwards left precipitately on hearing 
of the issue of the battle of Leipsic. In 
1814 he rejoined his wife at Munich, and 
after residing at Trieste and Naples, re- 
turned to Paris in April, 1815. During 
the hundred days he was present at the 
ceremony of the Champ de Mai, as well as 
at the sittings of the Chamber of Peers, 
where he had a seat as a French prince. 
He had a command in the campaign in 
Belgium, was wounded at Hougomont, 
and after the defeat at Waterloo returned 
with Napoleon to Paris. 

At the time of the second abdication, 
Jerome quitted the capital on the 27th of 
June. After wandering about for some 
time in France and Switzerland, he re- 
joined his wife in Wurtemberg, where the 
allied powers permitted him to reside, pro- 
vided he remained in privacy and had none 
of his countrymen in his service. In 1816 
his father-in-law conferred on him the title 
of Prince de Montfort, and for thirty years 
he resided by turns at the Chateau of 
Bamberg, near Vienna, Trieste, and Flo- 
rence. 

About the year 1846 Jerome, in his own 
name, opened negotiations with the Go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe, and was per- 
mitted to return temporarily to Paris in 
1847. After the revolution of 1848, and 
the election of his nephew as President of 
the Republic, Jerome was made Governor- 
General of the Invalides, and soon after 
raised to the rank of Marshal of France. 
After the coup d’état of 1851, he was 
made President of the Senate, reinstated 
in his title of French Prince, and pro- 
vided with a military household, a civil 
list, and a national residence. In the 
absence of the Emperor, he, on several 
occasions, presided at the Council of Mi- 
nisters. The deceased was always remarked 
for what, when contrasted with the views 
of his brother and his nephew, may pass 
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as liberal opinions, and both have tolerated 
an opposition that, from the mediocrity of 
Jerome’s talents, could never be embar- 
rassing to them, Some administrative 
ability has, however, been claimed for him, 
and his correspondence with Napoleon was 
published in 1854 by Captain du Casse, as 
an appendix to a two-volume “ Journal of 
the Military Operations of King Jerome 
in Silesia.” It is asserted that he has left 
Memoirs, and has left directions as to their 
publication. In compliance with the ex- 
press wish of the deceased, testified by a 
codicil added to his will a week before his 
death, the ex-king was interred in the 
chapel of the Invalides, beside his brother. 

By his first marriage (with Miss Patter- 
son) Jerome had only one son, who was 
born in 1806, and who lived at Baltimore, 
where he afterwards married an American 
lady, Miss Susan May. He never sought 
to render himself conspicuous, but passed 
his life tranquilly in rural pursuits, and 
died a few years ago. One of his sons, 
Jerome Napoleon, born in 1832, arrived 
in France since the re-establishment of 
the Empire; and, after being appointed 
sub-lieutenant in the army, was decorated 
during the war in the Crimea. Ever since 
1855 he has been officer of the staff in the 
1st Chasseurs d’Afrique. By his marriage 
with the Princess Frederika of Wurtem- 
berg, Jerome had two sons—Jerome, Count 
de Montfort, who was born in 1814, and 
died in 1847 at Florence, and Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Paul; also a daughter, 
Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmine, Countess 
Demidoff, well known as the Princess 
Mathilde. 


Lrzvt.-Gen. Str JosepH THACKWELL, 
G.C.B. and K.H. 

WE have been requested by the family 
of the deceased General to insert the fol- 
lowing Memoir, supplied by them to the 
“Annual Register” for 1859, as it contains 
a more complete statement of his career 
than that which appeared in our pages in 
May, 1859. 

“ April 8, 1859. At Aghada-hall, county 
Cork, aged 78, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B.and K.H.,Colonel 
of the Sixteenth Lancers. He was born in 
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1781, and was fourth son of the late John 
Thackwell, Esq., of Morton-court and Rye- 
court, Worcestershire, the direct descend- 
ant of the Rev. Thomas Thackwell, Vicar 
of Waterperry, Oxfordshire, in 1607. He 
obtained a commission in the Worcester- 
shire Mounted Fencibles at a very early 
age, and served in Ireland during the Re- 
bellion. He entered the 15th Hussars as 
a Cornet in 1800, in which regimeut he 
served for more than thirty years. He 
served under Sir John Moore in Spain in 
1808-9, and was present at Corunna; 
shared in the campaigns of 1813-14 in the 
Peninsula, including the battles of Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, in front of Pampeluna, 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th July; blockade 
of Pampeluna from the 18th to the 31st 
October, when it surrendered; battle of 
Orthes, affair at Tarbes, and battle of 
Toulouse, besides many affairs of advanced 
guards, outposts, &. At Granada he 
boldly attacked and forced back upwards 
of two hundred French Dragoons with 
fifty of the Fifteenth Hussars, making 
several prisoners, for which he was recom- 
mended for the rank of Brevet-Major by 
Lord Combermere. Served also the cam- 
paign of 1815, including the action of 
Quatre Bras, the retreat on the following 
day, and battle of Waterloo. He was 
gazetted Major in 1815, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Fifteenth in 1820. He was 
engaged in suppressing many riots, at 
Nottingham, Birmingham, &c. At Bir- 
mingham, in 1816, he received an almost 
fatal injury on the head from a brickbat. 
He became a local Major-General in India 
in 1838, and commanded the Cavalry 
Division in the Affghan campaign of 
1838-9, and was present at Ghuznee, for 
which services he received the K.C.B. He 
commanded the Cavalry Division in the 
battle of Maharajpore in 1843, was chief of 
the Cavalry throughout the Sutlej war in 
1846, and was present at Sobraon, where 
he led the 3rd Light Dragoons in single 
file into the intrenchments during the 
heat of the battle. He also commanded 
the Cavalry in the Punjaub campaign in 
1848-9, during which he repulsed the 
Sikh army under Shere Sing, at Sadoola- 
pore, with a small British detachment. 
He was contused on the right shoulder at 
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Vittoria, and twice severely wounded at 
Waterloo (left arm amputated close to the 
shoulder) in charging squares of Infantry, 
also having two horses shot under him. 
He was gazetted a G.C.B. in 1849, and 
had the order of the second class of the 
Dooranee Empire. Sir Joseph received the 
thanks of the House of Commons on three 
separate occasions. His conduct at Water- 
loo has been thus described :— 

“<< Sir Joseph was wounded in what the 
doctors call the fore-arm of his left arm. 
This, one would think, would stop most 
men; but no, he instantly seized his bridle 
with his right hand, in which was his 
sword, and still dashed on at the head of 
his regiment—the command of the 15th 
having devolved upon him—to charge the 
enemy. Another shot took effect, luckily on 
the same arm already wounded, about ten 
inches higher up. The arm was amputated 
very near the shoulder-joint, but such was 
the gallant fellow’s desire to be on duty, 
that he actually joined us again in France 
within a few weeks, with his stump un- 
healed,’ 

“Sir Joseph married Maria Audriah, 
eldest daughter of Francis Roche, Esq., of 
Rochemount, Cork County, and grand 
uncle of Lord Fermoy. He survived his 
three brothers—Jobn Thackwell, of Wil- 
ton-place, Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice 
of the Peace for Gloucestershire ; William 
Thackwell, of Morton-court, an officer in 
the Yeomanry Cavalry; and the Rev. 
Stephen Thackwell, Rector of Birtsmorton, 
Worcestershire. His commissions in the 
army were dated,—Cornet, 1800; Lieu- 
tenant, 1801; Captain, 1807; Mujor, 1815 ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 1817; Colonel, 1837 ; 
Major-General, 1846 ; Lieutenant-General, 
1854; Colonel of the 16th Lancers, No- 
vember 10, 1849.” 


——_— 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 21. At Melbourne, the Rev. Thomas 
Chute Ellis Warcup, Chaplain of H.M.S. “ Pe+ 
lorus,” only son of William Mark Warcup, 
M.D., of Scarning, Norfolk, and grandson of the 
late William Warcup, Staff-Surgeon in the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

May 28. At Beyrout, Syria, of typhoid fever, 
aged 46, the Rev. Richard Peace Baker, M.A., 
many years Incumbent of St. Botolph-without+ 
Aldgate, in the city of London. 

June 17. In Lower Mount-st., Dublin, (the 
residence of his son, Edward Johnstone, esq.,) 
aged 66, the Rev. J. Beresford Johnstone, Rector 
of Jallow, co. Carlow. 

June 18, At Bedford-pl., Reading, aged 85, 
the Rev. John Macaulay, A.M., formerly of 
Broad-st. 
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June 2. At Radnor-pl., Mount Radford, aged 
69, the Rev. John Petherick. 

June 21. At the residence of his sister, (Lady 
Dunalley’s, Monkstown, Dublin,) aged 68, the 
Hon. and Rev. J. C. Maude, Rector of Ennis- 
killen. 

June 25. At the Vicarage, St. Mary-Church, 
aged 55, the Rev. Henry Garrett Newland, Vicar 
,of St. Mary-Church, Rector of Westbourne, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Edward Bowlby, M.A., 
Rector of Little Thurrock, Essex, and fourth son 
of the Rev. T. Bowlby. Mr. Bowlby was for- 
merly an officer in H.M. King’s Own or 4th Regt., 
with which corps he served throughout the 
Peninsular campaigns and at the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

At the Vicarage, Wold Newton, after a long 
illness, aged 59, the Rev. Joseph Skelton, Vicar of 
Wold Newton, formerly Curate of Scarborough, 
and Perpetual Curate of Wykeham. 

June 27. At Adstock, Bucks, aged 76, the Rev. 
Adam Baynes, Rector of that parish. 

July 1. At Holwell Parsonage, Oxfordshire, 
aged 40, the Rev. C. Boothby. 

July 5. At Bampton, the Rev. J. Slade, M.A., 
lately Curate of Minster Lovell. 

At Brompton, aged 67, the Rev. J. Gray, 
Rector of Ditden, Hants. 

July7. At the Vicarage-house, Salehurst, Sus- 
sex, aged 69, the Rev. Jacob George Wrench, 
D.C.L., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
the above parish, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his incumbency. He was formerly a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

At his residence, the Chapel-house, St. Os- 
‘wald’s Hospital, Worcester, the Rev. William 
Hill, for fourteen years Chaplain of the said hos- 
pital, and upwards of twenty years chaplain to 
the Worcester Infirmary. 

July 8. Aged 60, the Rev. Wm. Bucknall, late 
Vicar of Youlgrave. 

_ July 11, At Walworth, Londonderry, aged 
64, the Rev. George Vaughan Sampson, Rector 
of Tamlaght-Finlagan. 

July 13. At Cheltenham, aged 51, the Rev. 
Thomas Frederick Henney, M.A., Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

At Glyn Pedr, Crickhowell, Breconshire, aged 
61, the Rev. Edward Lewis, Rector of Lianbedr, 
with Patrishow, Brecon. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Supposed to have perished on board the “‘ Bur- 
mah,” in November last, aged 23, Roger, fourth 
son of the late Thomas Cave-Brown-Cave, esq., 
of Repton-lodge, Derbyshire, and grandson of 
the late Sir William Cave-Brown-Cave, bart., of 
Stretton-en-le-Field. 

April 2. At sea, on board the ship “ Surrey,” 
aged 31, Lieut. Fitz-Thomas Goldsworthy, late 
of the 72nd Regt. Bengal N.I., and Brigade 
Major at Lucknow. 


April7. At Port Dover, Canada West, Alex- 
ander, son of Alexander Innes, of Bridgend, 
Livat, Glenlivat. The deceased emigrated to 
America nearly twenty years ago, where he suc- 
ceeded, after a few years of hard labour and in- 
dustry, in taking the principal hotel’ in Port 
Dover, and latterly became the proprietor of that 
establishment, when he proved a most kind and 
valuable friend to any native of Banffshire who 
might have occasion to visit that town, either on 
business or with the view of procuring employ- 
ment. In many cases the deceased would keep 
his countrymen at his house, free of all expense, 
until they might be able to obtain a situation, 
and in such cases he would accept of no subse- 
quent remuneration. Every Banffshire man who 
visited Port Dover invaribly called on Sandy 
Innes, when he was sure to be warmly received 
and hospitably treated. Mr. Innes has left a 
widow and three young children to lament his 
early death.—Banffshire Journal. 

Lately. Colonel Menche de Loisne, a veteran of 
the first Empire. The deceased, born in 1768, 
was appointed a cadet in the Walloon Guard, in 
the service of the King of Spain, in 1783, and was 
present at the blockade of Gibraltar. He rose to 
the command of a company of the Walloon 
Guards, with the rank of colonel. When Napo- 
leon entered Spain in 1808, he joined the banner 
of France, and was charged by him with organi- 
zing a regiment of Spaniards. He took part in 
most of the battles in Spain between 1808 and 
1814. During the Hundred Days he was en- 
trusted with the command of Calais, and he re- 
tired from the service shortly after.—Galignani. 

At Portsea, aged 89, Nelly Giles. She was on 
board H.M.S. “‘ Bellerophon,” Capt. H. Darby, at 
the Nile, and inall subsequent engagements under 
Nelson, and was a most useful nurse to the sick 
and wounded. Three days after the battle of the 
Nile Nelly gave birth toason. The Government 
awarded her a pension of £17 per annum for 
life. 

Mr. J. Stewart, who was for many years M.P. 
for Lymington. He was first elected for Lyming- 
ton in the Conservative interest in 1832, when 
he was the colleague of the late Sir Harry Bur- 
rard Neale, bart., of Walhampton. He was re- 
elected, together with Mr. Mackinnon, in 1835, 
1837, and 1841. At the dissolution in 1847 he 
lost his election, being defeated by the present 
Earl of Albemarle, on which occasion he retired 
from public life. Mr. Stewart lent his support 
to the free-trade measures of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. 

At Staplefield-common, aged 73, Mr. Isaac 
Bechely, of Allens-farm. The family of Bechely, 
it has been asserted, were established as villeins, 
or copyholders, with oath of suit and service to 
the Earl Warren, in the very farm where Mr. 
Bechely lived and died, and which, for a period 
of nearly 800 years, has been in their possession. 

May7. At Kaira, Hugh Barnett Lockett, of 
the Bombay Civil Service ; and, on the 19th fol- 
lowing, at Ahmedabad, Mary Jane, his widow— 
both of cholera. 

May 9. At Secunderabad, India, aged 25, 
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Lieut. John Shadwell, 18th Royal Irish Regt., 
third son of James Theobald, esq., of Winchester. 
May 16. At Capetown, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 66, Major-Gen. D. Bolton, Royal Engineers. 
May 22. On board the P. and O. steamer 
* Nemesis,” aged 20, Rose Frances, wife of C. 
W. Moore, of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
second dau. of Col. Sir Samuel Falkiner, bart. 

May 25. At Yarmouth, aged 86, W. Hankes, 
esq., formerly of Norwich. He served the office 
of sheriff in 1811, and of mayor in 1816. 

May 26. At Quebec, the Hon. Francis W. 
Primrose, only brother to the Ear] of Rosebery. 

May 31. Of yellow fever, at Barbados, aged 
20, Howard Plestow Cox, Ensign of H.M.’s 21st 
Fusiliers, youngest son of G. H. Richardson 
Cox, esq., Ashbourn-road, Derby. 

June 2. Suddenly, in the house of Adm. Hamil- 
ton, in Wimpole-st., Major Leopold von Orlich, of 
the Prussian Guards, a knight of several orders. 
The deceased was the son of the officer whose 
desperate defence of Konigsberg against Marshal 
Ney is matter of history. He was not only dis- 
tinguished in the Prussian service, but took an 
active part in the operations of the British army 
in India, where he was sent on a military mission 
by the King of Prussia after our disasters in 
Affghanistan. The British rule in India deeply 
interested his intelligence and his sympathies, 
and he not only published, in German and in 
English, two interesting volumes of his personal 
experiences, but he was engaged during the latter 
years of his life in a laborious and conscientious 
study of the “‘ History of British India.” Of this 
work two volumes have already appeared in Ger- 
many, and have won attention and approbation. 
The Major leaves behind him large materials for 
the completion of his work, which it is hoped will 
fall into worthy hands. Among the crowd of 
pamphlets on the causes of the mutiny in India, 
Major von Orlich’s was distinguished by the good 
sense and freedom from exaggeration which, at 
such a moment, few Englishmen could command. 
His other most noted works are the * Life of the 
Great Elector” and the ‘* War in Silesia,” which 
rank high among the military histories of his 
country. He married the only daughter of Mr. 
George Matthew, of Fowler’s-hall, Kent, and 
sister of Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation in 
Mexico. 

June 3. Suddenly, Henry Howes, esq., of St. 
Augustine’s-road, Camden New-town, and of 
King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire. 

At Nursingpore, India, aged 24, William James 
Bullock, esq., C.E., G. I. P. Railway, fourth son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Bullock, Rector of 
Castle Eaton, and Vicar of Chiseldon. 

June 8 At Woodpark, Neston, Cheshire, 
aged 70, Com. Wm. Snell, R.N., aged 70. The 
d d was engaged in the battle of Trafalgar. 

At her residence, Wilton-road, Salisbury, 
Charlotte Aubrey, widow of Capt. Beverley 
Robinson, R.A., and eldest dau. of the late John 
Peyto Shrubb, esq., of Stoke, Guildford. 

June9, At St. Mildred’s-court, aged 65, Geo. 
Frew Kennedy, esq., late managing clerk in the 
bank of Sir J. W. Lubbock, Forster, and Co., in 
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whose employment he had nearly completed his 
fiftieth year. 

June 10. At Swanage, Richard Ledgard, esq., 
a@ member of the long-known banking firm of ~ 
Ledgard and Sons, in Poole and the neighbour- 
ing town of Ringwood. He was the younger son 
of the late George Welch Ledgard, esq., for many 
years a banker in Poole, in which the grand- 
father of the deceased also resided, and who 
married Miss Welch, a niece of George Welch, 
esq., of London, the founder of the bank of 
Welch, Rogers, Olding and Rogers, afterwards 
known as Rogers, Towgood and Co., and since 
the death of the poet Rogers, as Olding, Sharp, 
and Co. The deceased and his father both filled 
the office of Mayor of their native town no less 
than five times. 

Junell. At Pen-Craig-court, Herefordshire, 
aged 62, Sarah Anne, relict of the late Thomas 
Brook, esq. 

June 12. At Ovington-sq., Brompton, aged 
50, Catherine, wife of William Hazlitt, esq. 

At Paris, aged 61, Admiral Parseval Deschénes, 
The deceased, born at Paris in 1790, entered the 
navy in 1804, was in the “‘ Bucentaure” at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and escaped by miracle in 
the destruction of that vessel. In 1827 he became 
captain de frigate, and in 1830 commanded the 
‘* Euryale” in the capture of Algiers. In 1833 
he was promoted to the grade of captain de vais- 
seau, and figured in the expedition against Rosas, 
in the occupation of the Isle of Martin Garcia, 
and in the siege of Saint Juan d’Ulloa. He ob- 
tained the grade of Rear-Admiral in 1840, and in 
1841 was appointed Maritime Prefect at Cher- 
bourg. In 1846 he was made Vice-Admiral, and 
afterwards held the office of Inspector-General 
of crews for the ports of Brest, Lorient, and 
Cherbourg. In 1851 he was made a member of 
the Council of the Admiralty. In 1854 the com- 
mand of the squadron of the Baltic was confided 
to him, and he figured on board the “‘ Inflexible” 
in the attack on Bomarsund. In December of 
that year he was promoted to the rank of Admi- 
ral, and in virtue of that grade became a Senator. 
He was Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
After a religious ceremony at the Hotel des In- 
valides, the remains of the Admiral were interred 
in the cemetery at Montmarne. The Emperor 
has ordered a statue of the deceased to be placed 
in the museum at Versailles.—Galignani, 

June 13. Aged 74, Charles Lomax, esq., sur- 
geon, Weobly, Herefordshire. 

June 14. At the Park, Harrow, aged 36, Robt. 
Robinson Harris, Capt. 67th B.N.I., and canton- 
ment joint magistrate at Cawnpore. 

At Stevenson, Haddington, Anne Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gordon Sin- 
clair, bart. 

At Government-house, Madras, aged 25, Jane 
Theophila, wife of D. F. Carmichael, esq., Civil 
Service, Private Secretary to His Excellency Sir 
C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. J 

At Dane-bank, near Congleton, (the residence 
of his son-in-law, the Rev. John P. Firmin, In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Eaton,) aged 93, Wm. 
Fauldes, esq. 
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At Slebech-park, Pembrokeshire, the Baroness 
de Rutzen, wife of the Baron de Rutzen, and 
sister of the Countess Dowager of Lichfield. 

At Worthing, very suddenly, aged 61, Mr. 
James Mitchell. For a period of upwards of 
twenty years Mr. Mitchell was a well-known 
coach proprietor, and the driver of the ‘* Accom- 
modation” coach from Worthing to London, 
which he discontinued on the opening of the 
London and South Coast Railway to Worthing ; 
at which time a service of plate, of the value of 
one hundred guineas, was presented to him by 
subscriptions limited to half-a-guinea each, from 
the nobility and gentry usually travelling with 
him. The patronage and encouragement he re- 
ceived whilst in business, induced no less by his 
personal deportment than by his skill, enabled 
him to lay by enough to live genteelly on his re- 
tiring from it. He has since resided in Worthing. 
He was spending the evening with a few friends, 
when in a moment his head was seen to drop 
and his death occurred. It was known to him- 
self that his heart was organically affected, and 
he had on several occasions within the last few 
years expressed himself to his most intimate 
friends that his death would be sudden. 

June 15. At Cringleford, Norwich, aged 35, 
Mary Ann, the wife of the Rev. William Cufaude 
Davie. ' 

At his residence, Claughton-park, aged 45, 
Thomas Andrew, esq., eldest son of the late 
George Andrew, esq., Green-hill, Compstall, 
Cheshire. 

At Ottery St. Mary, aged 42, Anna Maria, wife 
of Henry John Greenstreet, esq. 

At Brompton, Chatham, Kent, aged 85, Major 
James Macdonald, late Paymaster of East India 
Depots. 

June 16. At Seaton, aged 67, Sarah, relict of 
H. F. Bidgood, esq., of Rockbeare-court. 

Aged 20, Wm. Welfit, eldest son of the Rev. 
W. B. Harrison, Rector of Gayton, Lincolnshire. 

Suddenly, from angina pectoris, aged 60, John 
Loseby, esq., of Knighton-hall, Leicestershire. 

In High-st., Guildford, aged 39, Mr. Frederick 
Samuel Baker, late librarian and collector to the 
Guildford Institute. 

At Hanover-cottage, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
52, Jane, youngest daughter and last surviving 
child of Richard Legh, esq., of Adlington-hall, 
Cheshire, and Shaw-hill, Lancashire. 

At the Printing Office of Messrs. Taylor and 
Francis, Shoe-lane, City, Mr. Southgate, the 
overseer of the machine department. When ad- 
justing the strap of one of the machines he was 
caught by the sleeve of his jacket, and before 
assistance could reach him was dragged with 
fearful velocity round the shaft. He was dread- 
fully injured, and died in a few minutes. He 
had been for forty years in the employ of the 
firm. 

June 17. At Beckenham, aged 67, Francis 
Glass, esq. . 

At Hexham, Anne Walrond, second dan. of 
Theodore Wood, esq. 

At Holland-ter., Maidstone, aged 87, Eliza, 
widow of John Warde, esq., of Boughton Mon- 
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chelsea, and eldest sister of Demetrius Grevis 
James, esq., of Ightham-court, Kent. 

Aged 22, Kate, widow of William C. Norris, 
and dau.-in-law of Capt. Joseph Norris, R.N. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy, late one of the Com- 
missioners of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
The learned gentleman was called to the English 
bar in 1833, and represented the county of Cork 
in Parliament for upwards of sixteen years, his 
connexion with the House of Commons only 
ceasing in September, 1853, when he was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of the Court upon the 
decease of the late Chief Commissioner, Mr. H. 
R. Reynolds. 

June 18. At Leamington, suddenly, Alexander 
Begbie, esq., one of the county magistrates. 

At Leamington, Eliza Colmer, widow of Wm. 
Lucas, esq., of Castle Carey, dau. of the late 
Rev. Silvester Rawkins, of East Pennard, Somer- 
set, and grand-dau. of the late Alexander Hill 
Osbaldeston, esq., of Wanasworth, Surrey. 

At his residence, Westhill, aged 78, Robert 
Tanner, a member of the Society of Friends, for 
many years an inhabitant of Banwell. 

At Southhill, Stoke, Devonport, at an ad- 
vanced age, the wife of Rear-Adm. Hillyar, and 
sister of the late James Dawe, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 29, William Henry Smith, of 
Eden -quay, son of Benjamin Smith, esq., of 
Higher Brixham, Devon. 

June 19. Charles Umphelby, esq., of Denton- 
house, Norfolk. F 

At Ahmedabad, of cholera, aged 23, Bulkley J. 
Mackworth Praed, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
second son of Bulkley J. Mackworth Praed, 
esq., of 4, Bryanston-sq., London. 

At Cockairny-house, by Aberdour, Fife, aged 
72, Laura, widow of Sir Robert Mowbray, of 
Cockairny, K.H. 

At Clifton, aged 40, John Compton Hanford, 
esq., of Woollas-hall, Worcestershire. 

Susanna, wife of John Hawes, esq., of Botolph- 
street, Colchester. 

Suddenly, F. A. Frost, esq., of Chester, father 
of the Mayor of Chester. 

June 20. At Burnett, near Bath, aged 74, Lady 
Wilson, relict of Major-Gen. Sir J. Wilson, K.C.B. 

At Marine-mansion, Brighton, aged 86, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Joseph Smart, esq. 

In Eaton-sq., Mary Anne, wife of Edward 
Buller, esq., of Dilhorn-hall, Staffordshire. 

In Charles-st., Kennington, London, aged 81, 
Capt. William Edmund Drake, R.N. 

At Tunbridge, aged 84, Harriet, relict of Thos. 
Allnutt, esq., of the Thorns, Alconbury, Hunts. 

At Leicester, Mr. John Litchfield, lately wool- 
comber and publican, of Royal East-street, who 
was born on the 25th of December, 1760, and 
consequently had nearly completed his hundredth 
year. He was descended from a stock noted for 
their longevity, his father having died a few 
months older than he was, his grandfather at the 
age of 105, and his grandmother at the age of 
1ll. He retained the use of his mental faculties 
unimpaired to the last hour. He leaves two sons 
and three daughters, the youngest being fifty- 
eight years of age. 
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At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 74, M. Jubelin, 
formerly Under-secretary of State for the depart- 
ment of the Marine and Colonies under the 
ministry of Baron de Mackan and the Duke de 
Montebello. For fifteen years he served the State 
as Governor, in succession, of three several 
French colonies. He had been a Commissary- 
general of Marine, and a member of the Council 
of the Admiralty. 

At the Rue Pomme du Pin, in Lyons, where 
he had resided since his retirement from the 
stage, M. Lureau. He had an extraordinary hal- 
lucination of mind, which led him to imagine he 
had committed some crime, and he implored his 
friends to testify to his innocence. On hearing 
the cathedral bell ringing for the Ze Deum, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! that is my pardon,” sat down 
and wrote to the Jesuits in the Rue Sala, stating 
that heaven had put an end to his disquietude; 
but in @# day or two after, while three friends 
were conversing with him, he became suddenly 
excited, and threw himself out of the window, 
which is on the fourth floor, and was killed 
instantly. 

June 21. In Upper Berkeley-st., aged 78, 
Lieut.-Gen. Dyneley, C.B., Royal Artillery. 

At Clifton, George Pleydell Tuke, esq., of the 
Madras Public Works Department, and of Daw- 
lish, Devon. 

At Stowmarket, aged 90, Martha Diggon Mar- 
riott, younger dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Bate- 
man, many years Rector of Igburgh and Lang- 
ford, Norfolk, and widow of John Marriott, esq., 
formerly of Thorney-hall, Stowupland, a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Suffolk. 

At Geneva, suddenly, aged 76, George de Win- 
ton, esq., late of Heywood-hall, St. George’s, 
Somersetsbire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Ann, widow of John 
Wood, esq., of Worthing. 

At Cheltenham, Vice-Adm. Rowland Money, 
C.B., son of the late Wm. Money, esq., of 
Homme-house, Herefordshire, and brother of 
the late Gen. Sir James Kyrle Money, Bart. 

Suddenly, Anne Eliza, widow of Capt. Pon- 
sonby, of Springfield, Cumberland, and dau. of 
the late Capt. Jones Skelton, formerly of the 
Royal Artillery. 

At his residence, Beresford-lodge, Peel-ter., 
Brighton, aged 86, Luke Thomas Flood, esq., 
Justice of the Peace for the counties of Sussex 
and Herts., also Middlesex, of which be was a 
Deputy Lieutenant. 

Wm. Simms, esq., F.R.S., of Carshalton, Sur- 
rey, and of Fleet-street. 

At his residence, Town Malling, Kent, aged 87, 
Peter Sutton, esq. 

At Fiorence, Samuel Reginald Routh, esq., of 
Farley-park, Hants. 

June 22. At Farnborough-pl., Hants, aged 39, 
George Farquhar Leslie, esq., of Rutland-gate, 
London, fourth son of the late William Leslie, 
esq., of Warthill, Aberdeenshire. 

At the residence of her nephew, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Kelland, at Edinburgh, aged 81, Miss 
Jane Fish, sister-in-law to the late Rev. Philip 
Kelland, Rector of Landcross, near Bideford. 
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At Guildford, aged 61, John Henry Chancellor, 
esq., of Barnes, Surrey. 

At Woodleigh Rectory, aged 88, Robert Daw- 
son, esq. 

Suddenly, at Burley Vicarage, Rutland, aged 
40, William Henry Burnet, eldest son of the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar of the parish. 

June 23. At Hastings, aged 22, Emily, eldest 
dau. of Robert Ingram, esq., of Moor-hall, Rain- 
ham, Essex. 

At Forth End-house, Great Waltham, Essexs 
aged 61, Thos. Wm. Leppingwell, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 31, Joachim Otte, 
esq., eldest son of Walter Otte, esq. 

At Preston-house, Ellingham, aged 75, Miss 
Frances Isabel Craster, only dau. of the late 
Shafto Craster, esq., of Craster-tower. 

June 24. Aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Scales, 
author of ‘* The Principles of Dissent.” He left 
his home, at Gomersal, on the preceding after- 
noon, in order to preach the funeral sermon of 
the Rev. J. Paul, of Wilsey, but he was taken ill 
at the Low Moor station, was removed to a 
neighbouring hotel, and expired in the morning. 
The deceased was minister of Queen-street Inde- 
pendent. chapel at Leeds for a period of thirty 
years. 

At the Gloucester Union, aged 100, Ann Wren, 
widow of Sergeant Wren, of the Grenadier Com- 
pany of the Gloucester Militia. 

At Woodville, Lucan, Dublin, aged 87, Gen. 
Sir Hopton Stafford Scott, late of the E.1.C.S, 
The deceased General was chosen to represent 
the E.I.C.S. at the funeral of the late Duke of 
Wellington. 

At the Lawn, Belper, aged 79, Martha, relict 
of the late John Harrison, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, Marion Moffat, wife of the Rev. 
John B. Honnywill. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 67, James Lush Buck- 
land, esq. 

At Toulouse, aged 73, M. le Vicomte de Panat. 
Since 1824 he had been the main support of the 
Société des jeux-floraux, for which Toulouse is 60 
celebrated, and was elected secretary to it after 
M. Malaret’s decease. The manner and style in 
which their annual reports were drawn up by 
him did much credit to his scholarship and powers 
of analysis. 

At Paris, M. A. Lacordaire, former Inspector- 
General des ponts et chaussées, and formerly 
deputy for the Haute-Marne, In making exca- 
vations at Pouilly for the canal de Bourgogne, 
he made the discovery of the Roman cement to 
which he gave the name Pouilly. 

June 25. At his residence, Pittville-lawn, Chelt- 
enham, aged 69, Major Hugh Morgan, late of 
the Royal Artillery. 

In Fitzroy-sq., Archibald Campbell Barclay, 


At Staten Island, near New York, James Wm. 
Maitland, esq., youngest son of the late Lord 
Dundrennan. 

At Thorne, aged 69, Jane, wife of Wm. Thorpe, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Tolgulla, Cornwall, aged 63, Charlotte, 
wife of E. H. Hawke, esq. 
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At Worthing, suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Charles Grene 
Ellicombe, C.B. 

At Crediton, aged 80, Susanna Hugo, relict of 
John T. Francis, esq., and subsequently of Ste- 
phen Hugo, esq., surgeon, both of Crediton. 

At Florence, aged 91, Wm. Somerville, M.D., 
formerly one of the principal Inspectors of the 
Army Medical Board, and Physician to the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

At Rouge, near Paris, Gen. Count de Rumigny, 
for many years one of the aides-de-camp of King 
Louis Philippe. 

June 2%. At Manchester, aged 32, Mr. R. B. 
Brough, a well-known writer of burlesque dramas, 
&c. Mr. Brough was born in London in 1828, 
but passed his early years in Monmouthshire, 
and his school-days at Newport, near which his 
father conducted a brewing establishment. 
Family reverses led to his being employed first 
on a publication at Liverpool, and afterwards, in 
conjunction with Mr. Angus B. Reach, on a 
comic periodical in London. His dramatic pieces, 
if not of very lofty pretensions, were sufficiently 
successful to stamp his reputation with managers, 
and ensure full employment for his pen. 

In Wellington-st., Stoke, Devonport, aged 80, 
Miss Lang, sister of the late Oliver Lang, esq., 
master shipwright H.M.’s Dockyard, Woolwich. 

Ann, relict of the Rev. Richard Jervis, late of 
Stoke Golding, Leicestershire. 

At Bath, aged 62, Augustus Blatch Beevor, 
esq., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and eldest son of the late Rev. Augustus 
Beevor, Rector of Burghapton, Norfolk. 

In Walpole-st., Chelsea, aged 12, Sophia Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. B. Bonham, 
late 50th Regt. 

At Moor-hall, Eye, aged 74, Charles Beales, 
esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Yarmouth, aged 65, Anna, wife of Septimus 
Dowson, esq. 

At Bungay, aged 80, Georgia, relict of Pearse 
Walker, esq. 

June 27. At his residence, Southland, Isle of 
Wight, aged 74, Sir Henry Allen Johnson, bart. 

At Campden-hill-road, Kensington, aged 59, 
Col. George James Muat MacDowell, C.B., late 
commanding 16th Lancers. 

At Park-cres., Portland-pl., aged 71, William 
Parry Richards, esq., second son of the late Sir 
Richard Richards, formerly Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. 

At Long-lodge, Merton, Surrey, aged 60, Sarah 
Jane, wife of Lieut.-Col. James Robert Cole- 
brooke, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 62, John Roberts, 
esq., late of Borzell, Ticehurst, Sussex. 

At Darlington, aged 57, Arthur Strother, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Rhyl, Flintshire, aged 64, Catherine, widow 
o the Rev. John Hanmer, M.A., and dau. of the 
late Sir Thomas Whichcote, bart., of Aswarby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Paris, aged 70, Gen. the Marquis de Lauris- 
ton, grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
&c., formerly Col. of the Tenth Legion of the 


National Guard, and a Gentleman of the King’s 
Chamber. This nobleman, Augustus John Alex- 
ander Law, born at Lafére Oct. 10, 1790, was the 
son of the celebrated Marshal Law de Lauriston, 
one of Napoleon’s generals, and bearer of the 
treaty of peace of Amiens to London, and was 
the great-great nephew of the famous John Law, 
of the Mississippi scheme. 

June 28. At his residence, Ivy-house, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, aged 79, Isaac Ward, esq. 

At the Westminster Hospital, in consequence 
of injuries received by being thrown from his 
horse on his return from the volunteer review 
on the 23rd, being one of the First Surrey 
Mounted Rifles, aged 40, Mr. Dudley Wells, a 
wholesale stationer in Aldermanbury. He has 
left a wife and four children, the youngest of 
whom has been born since the melancholy acci- 
dent. 

June 29. At his house, Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., 
Vice-Admiral Sir George R. Brooke Pechell, 
M.P. for Brighton. The gallant baronet was the 
second son of Major-General Sir T. B. Pechell, 
and was born in 1789. He entered the navy in 
1803, and was midshipman of the ‘“‘ Medusa” at 
the capture of the Spanish treasure ships in 
1804; and of the ‘* Revenge” at the capture 
of four French frigates in 1806; also of the 
“Venus” at the defence of Vigo. When lieu- 
tenant of the ‘“‘Macedonian” he brought out 
with her boats a lugger from under the batteries 
of the Ile d’Aix in 1812; was commander of 
the “‘ Colibri” and ‘‘ Recruit” off New York and 
Charlestown in 1814, and of the *‘ Tamar” on the 
North American station. On obtaining his post 
rank he retired upon half-pay. His commissions 
bore date as follows :—Lieutenant, June 25th, 
1810; commander, May 30th, 1814; captain, 
Dec. 26th, 1822 ; rear-admiral, Dec. 17th, 1852; 
and vice-admiral Jan. 5th, 1858. In July, 
1830, the late baronet was nominated Gentle- 
man Usher of the Privy Chamber, and in April 
of the following year was appointed one of the 
Equerries of Queen Adelaide, and was named a 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen, but declined 
that honour from the position he held in the 
Dowager Queen’s household. He had repre- 
sented Brighton in Parliament for 25 years, hav- 
ing been first returned in 1835. During his 
Parliamentary career he had uniformly sup- 
ported the Whig administration. On all occa- 
sions while in Parliament he displayed a strong 
and most natural interest in the efficiency of the 
navy. The deceased admiral married, in August, 
1826, the Hon. Katherine Annabella Bishopp, 
dau. of the late Lord De La Zouche, and coheir- 
ess with her sister, the present Baroness De La 
Zouche. He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his elder brother, Sir John R. Pechell, in 
1849. The baronetcy, in default of surviving male 
issue, devolves on his cousin, George Samuel, 
eldest son of the late Captain Samuel G. Pechell, 
R.N., born in 1812, and married in 1842 to Miss 
Brenner, dau. of Col. Brenner of the Madras 
army. He has served in the 47th Madras Native 
Infantry, and is now a captain in the Shropshire 
Militia. 
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At Brighton, aged 72, Thomas Addison, M.D., 
of Berkeley-sq., late Consulting Physician and 
Lecturer in Physic to Guy’s Hospital. The un- 
fortunate gentleman had been of late afflicted by 
melancholia, and while thus suffering had made 
several attempts to commit suicide, and two per- 
sons had been engaged to look after him. Two 
days before his death they were walking with 
him in the garden, and were about to enter the 
house, when he suddenly sprang over a dwarf 
wall into the area beneath, falling a depth of 
about nine feet, by which he received a fracture 
of the frontal bone of the skull, and he died from 
the injuries thus sustained. No blame was at- 
tributed to the attendants, and a verdict of 
“Temporary insanity” was returned. The de- 
ceased, who was author of several popular medi- 
eal works, beeame an M.D. at Edinburgh in 
1815. He was President of the Royal Medical 
Chirurgical Society of London; consulting phy- 
sician of the South London Dispensary ; was for- 
merly house surgeon to the Lock Hospital, and 
physician to the infirmary for children, and to 
the public dispensary, Carey-street. 

At Crowcombe-cottage, near Taunton, aged 
60, John Francis Carew, esq., a magistrate for 
Somerset. 

At Hyéres, in the south of France, of pulmonary 
consumption, aged 23, Joseph Mullings, esq., of 
Easteourt-house, Wilts, and of Exeter College, 
Oxford, eldest son of the late J. R. Mullings, 
esq., M.P. for Cirencester. 

At his residence, Dorset-sq., aged 79, R. E. 
Broughton, esq., F.R.S., who held for many 
years the office of one of the metropolitan magis- 
trates. Mr. Broughton was for some years one 
of the magistrates of Worship-st. Police-court, 
and upon the death of Mr. Rawlinson he was ap- 
pointed to Marylebone Court, where he remained 
up to about a month ago, when he resigned his 
office upon a pension. 

At Cedar-house, Cobham, the residence of her 
son-in-law, John Miller, esq., aged 91, Mrs. 
Elizabeth West, relict of J. West, esq., solicitor. 

At his residence, Montpellier-cres., Brighton, 
aged 56, Richard Tibbits, esq., late of Oundle. 

At Bath, suddenly, aged 45, Robert Manners 
Croft, esq., late of the Ist Royal Dragoons, and 
eldest son of the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

At Barnstaple, of consumption, aged 55, Thos. 
Berry Torr, esq., surgeon, elcest son of the late 
Rev. John Torr, Vicar of Westleigh. 

June 30. At Kennington, aged 64, James Forbes 
Young, M.D., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of 
the county of Surrey. 

At London, aged 51, Lieut.-Col. S. H. Part- 
ridge, of the Indian Army, second son of the late 
Arthur Partridge, esq., of Epping. 

Aged 75, John Davis, esq., of Fisherton Dela- 
mere, Wilts. 

At Parkstone, near Poole, Dorsetshire, aged 
25, Mary Lantear, wife of the Rev. John Russell 
Goulty, of Saffron Walden. 

At Bubwith, aged 83, Mary Ann, second dau. 
of the late W. Schoolcroft, esq., of Hovingham. 

At Leamington, John Stokes, esq., late of 
Laughton, Leicestershire. 


Sarah Ann, wife of the Rev. Thomas Scott 
Bonning, Curate of Sculcoates, Hull, and eldest 
dau. of Wm. Simons, esq., of Ullesthorpe. 

At Warminster, aged 22, John, only son of 
the late Jonathan Phillips, esq., of Monckton 
Deverill. 

Very suddenly, at Holkham, aged one year, 
John, son of the Earl and Countess of Leicester. 

Lately. John Swanston, late forester and 
gamekeeper at Abbotsford, an old servant of Sir 
Walter Scott. John entered the service of Sir 
Walter some forty-three years ago, became a 
great favourite of his employer, and was, at the 
death of the celebrated Tom Purdie, appointed to 
the duties of forester and gamekeeper. John was 
retained at Abbotsford until about a year ago, 
when he retired. He was the last survivor in 
this district of the respected servants to whom 
Sir Walter Scott was warmly attached ; and his 
portrait may be seen at Abbotsford, in the lobby 
between the dining-room and the library. — 
Galashiels Record. 

At Paris, aged 97, M. dela Berge. Galignani 
records respecting this gentleman that he was 
one of the last links which connect these modern 
days with the ancient régime. When a child, 
seven years of age, he was on the 30th May, 1770, 
taken by his tutor to see the fireworks in the 
Champs-Elysées, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) and 
Marie Antoinette. It is known that a sudden 
panic having seized the crowd, a scene of fearful 
confusion ensued, and that thirty persons were 
killed. One of them was young De la Berge’s 
tutor, who perished in trying to save the child 
when knocked down. The boy was picked up by 
a workman, who placed him on his shoulders 
and carried him from the crowd. The De la 
Berge family recompensed the man, and he, 
having commenced business on his own account, 
in the end made a large fortune. They, more- 
over, made a rule of giving every year a certain 
sum, in the name of the child, to the poor of 
their parish, and when M. de la Berge grew to 
man’s estate, he made the donation himself, and 
continued it religiously every 30th May until 
his death. 

At St. Servan, in France, Rear-Adm. Bouvet. 
He retired from the French naval service in 1815. 

At Lyons, M. Bonnefond, an artist of some 
note, and Director of the School of Painting in 
that city. 

At Madrid, M. de Rivera. He was Director of 
the Museum of Painting, and of the Upper School 
of Sculpture, Painting, and Engraving in that 
capital. 

At Landerneau, Dr. Lemarchand, formerly 
surgeon in the French navy. His death was oc- 
casioned by his having pricked himself with a 
needle which had been used in an operation for 
removing a cancerous tumour. 

At Combradet, France, aged 111 and 6 months, 
Jean Panis, agricultural labourer. The Echo of 
Aveyron records of him that he has died from no 
malady, and that he retained to the last all his 
intellectual and much of his physicial power. 

Near Rouen, aged 71, M. Charles Gruel d’ In- 
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dreville, of Nesle, Normandy. The deceased, who 
was the tallest man in France, had founded, 
and for many years carried on, some very exten- 
sive glassworks at that place. His stature was 
nearly 7 feet 6 inches (English), and his body was 
stout in proportion. In early life he entered the 
Imperial army as a private soldier, but soon 
gained the rank of sub-lieutenant. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of Wagram and Moscow. At 
one time he was prisoner of war, and having 
fallen ill, was sent to the hospital of Koenigsberg. 
This hospital was sacked by the Russians, and 
M. Gruel was thrown out into the street, and he 
passed a whole night in the snow with scarcely 
any covering. He, however, recovered, and re- 
turned to France. His glassworks were of such 
importance that King Louis Philippe several 
times visited them. M.Gruel d’Indreville was 
a member of the Legion of Honour, and had 
filled several local offices.— Galignani. 

At his residence, the Grove, Haverfordwest, of 
disease of the heart, aged 66, Rear-Adm. George 
Lloyd. 

Aged 88, J. Birks, esq., of Hemingfield, known 
in his district as the ‘‘ Honest Lawyer,” a name 
acquired, it is said, through an act of uprightness 
and generosity not often equalled. A client dis- 
inherited his daughter, and left the whole of his 
large fortune to Mr. Birks and another gentle- 
man, when Mr. Birks at once made over his share 
to the lady. 

At Attleburgh, aged 89, John Riches, an out- 
pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, late a private 
soldier of ‘‘The Duke’s Own Regiment,” the 33rd 
Foot. Riches was present at the storming and 
capture of Seringapatam, and also at the battles 
of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Hanley, Staffordshire. 
His nearest relatives are cousins, and out of his 
large fortune, estimated at £200,000, he has left 
handsome legacies to several public institutions, 
viz., to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
£5,000; to the London Missionary and Church 
Missionary Societies, £2,500 each ; to Gray’s Inn- 
lane Free Hospital. £1,000; to the Brompton 
Hospital for the Cure of Consumption, £500; and 
to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, £1,000. 

July 1. At Bridport, Dorsetshire, Stephen 
Whetham, esq., J.P., formerly senior partner of 
the firm of 8. Whetham and Sons, Bridport and 
London. 

In Guernsey, aged 95, Frances Jane, widow of 
P. Martin Carey, esq., and dau. of the Rev. 
James Stafford, of Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

At Little Gonerby, aged 74, Charlotte, widow 
of Jonas Kewney, esq., banker. 

At Cardiff, Glamorganshire, aged 29, Mary 
Ann, wife of Charles Harrison Page, esq., and 
dau. of Edward Bilton, esq., of Newcastle. 

At Normanton-terrace, Derby, of pulmonary 
consumption, aged 30, Sarah, wife of Dr. Spencer 
T. Hall. 

At Jordan-bank, Edinburgh, Jane Eleanor, 
third dau. of G. L. Cox, esq., of Springbank, 
Liverpool, and wife of W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 

At Trevol, Ann Florence, wife of Erasmus 
Coryton Roberts, esq. 
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At her residence, Rocky-bill, Maidstone, aged 
86, Lydia, widow of the late Edward Chamber- 
layne, esq. 

At Southsea, of disease of the heart, aged 51, 
Thomas Eastman, esq., R.N. 

At Dresden, Sir George Bowyer, of Denham- 
court, Bucks. He succeeded on the death of his 
father, Admiral Sir George Bowyer, to two titles, 
—one conferred on Sir William Bowyer, of Den- 
ham-court, Bucks, in 1660, for services during 
the civil war and at the Restoration ; and the 
other granted to Admiral Bowyer, after Lord 
Howe’s victory on the Ist of June, 1794, in which 
engagement he was severely wounded. The de- 
ceased baronet, who was born in 1783, and in 
1808 married Anne, dau. of Sir A. 8S. Douglas, 
R.N., (she died 1844,) formerly represented the 
boroughs of Malmesbury and Abingdon, and was 
a friend and supporter of Pitt and Canning. He 
leaves three sons and two daughters. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son, 
the member for Dundalk, of Radley-park, Berks. 

At Southfield, near Stirling, Capt. J. N. For- 
rester, of Craigannet. He was lineally descended 
from John Baron Napier, the inventor of loga- 
rithms; through which line he inherited the pro- 
perty of Craigannet, originally left by Baron 
Napier to his fourth son. His mother was a Miss 
Hamilton of Dowan. He left his native country 
in 1804 to enter the Company’s service in India, 
after having passed through the educational cur- 
riculum at Woolwich Academy. He joined the 
Bengal Artillery, 2nd Battalion, with which he 
served for fourteen years. The deceased officiated 
as a Justice of the Peace for the county of Stir- 
ling for nearly forty years, and the manner in 
which he conducted the proceedings in that 
Court was characterised by sound judgment and 
by tact and facility in reconciling parties who 
were brought before him. 

July 2. At his residence, Streatham-hill, 
Surrey, aged 82, Charles Few, esq. 

At Hanover, aged 46, George Hausmann, the 
well-known violoncellist. 

July 3. At Sherborne, aged 83, Maria, fifth 
dau. of the late Rev. F. C. Parsons, Vicar of 
Yeovil. 

At Hastings, aged 70, Jonathan Barrett, esq., 
of Croydon. 

At the Pigeon-house Fort Barracks, near Dub- 
lin, Lieut.-Col. Collingwood Fenwick, of the 
76th Regt., fourth son of the late Christopher 
Fenwick, esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At the residence of her father, Sir Joshua 
Walmsiey, Wolverton-pk., Hants, aged 43, E'iza- 
beth, wife of Charles Binns, esq., of Claycross, 
Derbyshire. 

At Bilston, Staffordshire, aged 78, William 
Taylor, esq., formerly M.P. for Barnstaple, lately 
residing at Titley-cottage, Herefordshire. 

At Florence-pl., Falmouth, aged 31, Robert 
Constantine Pender, esq. 

July 4. In Albert-sq., Clapham-road, Edward 
Russell, esq., late Assistant Inspector-General of 
Inland Revenue. 

At St. Jean d’Acre-terrace, Stoke, suddenly, 
aged 35, the wife of James G. Dymond, esq. 
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At Alwyne-road, Islington, John Carthew, 
esq., of Liskeard. 

July 5. At her residence, St. John’s-court, 
Chester, aged 83, Dorothy, widow of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Wrangham. She was dau. of the 
Rev. Digby Cayley, Rector of Thormanby, and 
niece and co-heiress of the Rev. John Robinson, 
of Welburn and Thornton Risbri ugh. 

At Sheerness, aged 51, Capt. Rundle Burges 
Watson, R.N., C.B., and Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen, eldest son of the late Capt. Joshua 
R. Watson, R.N. 

Aged 38, Peter Pett Rolt, esq., eldest son of 
Peter Rolt, esq., of Cork-st., Burlington-gardens. 

At Keymer, Sussex, Annie Sophia, wife of 
William Henry Herrich, esq., late Capt. 5lst 
Light Infantry, and granddau. of the late Arch- 
deacon Corcor, of Cor Castle, co. Cork. 

At Bath, of bronchitis, Mrs. Southcomb, widow 
of the Rev. J. Southcomb, of Minehead, Somerset. 

At Queen’s-road, Peckham, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Kingsley, late of the 58th Regt. 

At Belmont-lodge, Guernsey, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George J. Harding, K.C.B., late Go- 
vernor of the Island. The deceased saw much 
service on the Continent from 1812 to 1818, at 
first in Sicily and the east coast of Spain, and 
afterwards with the Prussian army. 

July 6. At Clifton, aged 29, Mariana Frances, 
wife of Capt. Le Gallais, of H.M.’s Indian Army, 
and eldest dau. of Richard Brouncker, esq., of 
Boveridge, Dorset. 

At his residence, Northgate, Warwick, aged 
42, Thomas Nicks, esq., solicitor. Mr. Nicks was 
admitted an attorney and solicitor in 1845. In 
addition to being Registrar of the County Court, 
he held several public and private appointments 
much to the satisfaction of his clients. 

At the Grove, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, after a 
few hours’ illness, Elizabeth Woolhouse, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Levingston, Rector of St. Law- 
rence. 

At the Oaks, Leamington, aged 45, Colonel 
Walter Unett, late of the 3d Light Dragoons. 
The deceased, who was the brother of Col. Thos. 
Unett, who fell while leading the storming party 
at the Redan of Sebastopol, had seen good service 
in India. He received a medal after the Affghan- 
istan, and a medal and two clasps after the Pun- 
jaub, campaign. He had also a “distinguished 
service” pension granted to him, and was ap- 
pointed to carry a banner at the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

After afew days’ illness, aged 69, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Wilde, R.N., Adjutant of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich. 

At the Esplanade, Plymouth, Anne Laetitia, 
eldest and last surviving child of the late Rev. 
Sir Harry Trelawny, bart., of Trelawny, Corn- 
wall. 

At Bradston Brook-house, near Guildford, 
Surrey, aged 79, George John Gibson, esq., of 
Sandgate-lodge, Steyning, Sussex. 

At Silverton, aged 73, Mary, only dau. of the 
late Joseph Philip Spry, esq., of that place. 

At Weston Cliff, Derbyshire, aged 96, Mrs, 
Mary Plant. a 
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July 7. At the residence of Miss Tait, Jermyn- 
st., St. James’s, aged 61, Lady Geedes Mackenzie, 
of Avoch, N.B. 

At Ashwell, Herts, Henry William Morice, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Henry Morice, Vicar of 
Ashwell, and Canon of Lincoln. 

At his residence, Portland-pl., aged 69, Major 
John Arthur Moore. i 

At Hull, aged 94, Elizabeth, ‘relict of Captain 
John Dewear. 

At Dartmouth, aged 41, Arthur G. Thomas, 
esq., R.N. 

At his residence, Friar-gate, Derby, William 
Watson, esq., formerly of Daybrook, near Not- 
tingham. 

July 8. In Cavendish-square, Cecil Frances, 
Countess of Wicklow. The late Countess was 
the only dau. of the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
grandfather of the present Marquis, by his se- 
cond marriage with Lady Cecil, eighth dau. of 
the late Hon. and Rev. George Hamilton, of 
Abercorn, which marriage was dissolved by act 
of Parliament, in April, 1799. The deceased 
Countess, who was born July 19, 1795, married 
Feb. 16, 1816, the Earl of Wicklow, by whom her 
ladyship had a family of six daughters, three of 
whom are living, namely, Lady Frances, married 
to Col. the Hon. Colin Lindsay ; Lady Anne Jane, 
widow of Lord Milford; and Lady Katherine, 
married to the Hon. Arthur Petre. 

At Plymouth, aged 25, Emma Minna, the third 
dau. of Major F. R. Moore, late H.E.I.C.S. 

At Wistow Rectory, Hunts, aged 49, Ellen, 
wife of the Rev. T. Woodruff. 

In Plowden-buildings, Temple, John Jervis, 
esq., eldest son of the late Sir John Jervis, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

At the residence of his’ son, (Douglas, Isle of 
Man, where he was on a visit for the benefit of 
his health,) the Rev Enoch Darke, United Metho- 
dist Free Church minister, Sunderland. 

At Doncaster, aged 52, Miss Wyatt, a lady of 
independent méans. She had been writing a 
letter, and for the purpose of sealing the en- 
velope, had a lighted taper placed upon the table. 
Her sister accidentally knocked the taper off the 
table, and it fell upon the muslin dress of the 
deceased, when both of them lost their presence 
of mind, and ran out of the room crying for help, 
Aman who was passing at the time, and othe? 
persons at once rendered assistance, but the lady 
received such injuries as caused her death. She 
had on a steel crinoline, which in a great mea- 
sure hindered the putting out of the flames. 

July 9. In London, Louisa, the Dowager Lady 
St. John, of Bletsoe, and relict of the Right Hon. 
Mr. Justice Vaughan. 

At Manor-villas, South Hackney, aged 52, 
Jane, wife of W. E. Flaherty, Esq. 

At Langley-park, Derby, aged 13, Eleanor 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late John May- 
nell, Esq. 

July 10. At Ladbroke-sq., Notting-hill, aged 
75, Major-Gen. Wavell, K.F., K.C.S., F.R.S. 

In London, Major-Gen. G. C. Mundy, Lieut.- 
Governor of Jersey, eldest son of the late Gen. 
and the Hon. Sarah Mundy, 
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At the Rectory, Earnley, aged 19, Seth, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Cornwall. 

At St. Hilda’s-terrace, Whitby, aged 93, Wm. 
Usherwood, Esq. 

July 11. At Sandy Rectory, Bedfordshire, 
aged 32, Ellen, wife of the Rev. John Richard- 
son. 

At San Roque, Torquay, aged 57, Elizabeth, 
wife of James Hodges, Esq. 

July 12. At Richmond, aged 86, Mrs. Ann 
Thompson, mother of the Rev. W.C. Thompson, 
chaplain of York Castle. 

Aged 27, Robert Greville, fourth son of the 
Rev. Henry R. Crewe, Rector of Breadsall. 

At Exeter, of consumption, aged 8, George 
Willford, only son of Capt. T.:5. Warden, of 
H.M.’s 4th Bombay Rifles, and grandson of the 
late Colonel Mignon, of the Bombay Fusiliers. 

Aged 69, George Soane, A.B., youngest son of 
the late Sir John Soane, knt. 

July 13. At Monkstown, Sydney, the relict of 
the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Vesey. 

At Ilford, Essex, aged 26, Jane, wife of Dr. F. 
Bowen, late surgeon to the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, Dublin. 

Suddenly, at the house of her relative, (Mrs. 
Rebecca Pine,) Earl-street, Maidstone. aged 63, 
Hannah, only dau. of the late Rev. Jas. Skinner, 
of Cranbrook. 

At Liskeard, aged 82, Richard Hingston, esq., 
sen., surgeon. 

At Margate, aged 26, Louisa King Wells, niece 
of the late James Edw. Wright, esq., solicitor. 

Aged 35, Christopher Edward Jeafferson, esq., 
of Bexhill, Sussex. 

At Donaghadu, co. Down, Florence Charlotte 
Hester, el:iest dau. of the late Nathaniel Alexan- 
der, esq., of Portelenone, co. Antrim, and formerly 
M.P. for that county. 

In Upper Harley-st., aged 86, Sir Wm. Home, 
who was Solicitor-Gen. from 1830 to 1832, and 
Attorney-Gen. from 1832 to 1834. He resigned 
the last-named office on being offered the place 
of a Baron of the Exchequer, but almost immedi- 
diately afterwards declined to accept the ap- 
pointment. He was one of the first members for 
Mary lebone. 

July 14. At Redcar, aged 77, Anne Margaret, 
wife of Charles Oxley, esq., of Ripon and eldest 

‘alau. of the late Very Rev. Robert Darley Waddi- 
love, Dean of Ripon. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 50, Geo. Bartliff, 
esq., surgeon. 
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July 15. At Parkfield-house, Marldon, aged 
76, Francis Garratt, esq. 

At the Little Priory, Totnes, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Bramhall Dyson, esq., Rokeby, York- 
shire. 

In Tavistock-sq., Elizabeth, wife of J. J. Mil- 
ford, esq., and dau. of the late Edw. Budd, esq. 

At London, aged 44, William Sowton, esq., 
barrister, eldest son of W. Sowton, esq., solicitor, 
Chichester. 

In Portland-pl., Georgiana, fifth dau. of the 
Hon. Sir Thomas J. Platt. 

July 16. In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, 
aged 76, John Cotton, esq., late Director of the 
East India Company. 

July 17. At his seat, Ombersley-court, Worces- 
tershire, aged 68, Lieut.-Gen. the Lord Sandys, 
Colonel of the Royal Scots Greys. 

At Exeter, the residence of her father, Dr. 
Land, Margaretta Mary Ann, wife of T. Collyns 
Land, of Rosamondford-house, Aylesbeare. 

At Devonport, aged 68, Ann, widow of Lieut. 
Came, R.N. 

In Dorset-sq., Capt. Harry Eyres, C.B., of 
Knock wood-park, Tenterden, Kent. 

At the residence of his brother, Bramley Sur- 
rey, aged 28, Henry, youngest son of Ambrose 
Weston, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
and formerly of Hamilton-ter., St. John’s-wood. 

July 18. Aged 42, Jane Mary, wife of Kenelm 
Henry Digby, esq., 

At Paris, aged 47, Wilmot Seton, esq., of the 
Treasury, and Somers-place, Hyde-park. 

At Middleham, aged 76, Harriet, relict of Wm. 
Sadleir Bruere, esq. 

Aged 72, Jno. Sumpner, esq., of Park-st., York. 

July 19. In King-st., St. James’s, aged 53, 
the Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H. 

At Mayfield, Sussex, aged 70, Robt. Fry, esq., 
formerly of Hodges, in that parish. 

July 20. At her residence, St. David’s-hill, 
Exeter, aged 76, Miss Martha Somers Gard. 

July 21. At the Victoria-hotel, Euston-sq., 
aged 45, Capt. Frederick Holland, R.N., of Ash- 
bourne-hall, Derbyshire. 

Aged 67, James Barton, esq., late of the 
Treasury, Bank of England, and Greenwich. 

July 23. In Grosvenor-pl, aged 56, Lady 
Mary Pelham. 

At Limpsfield, Surrey, aged 95, Richard Lane, 
esq., late of Brighton. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ sare tion 


Statut n jj 
DISTRICTS. a 1851 | June | June | July | July 


| 23, | 80, ] 7% | 14 
| 1860. | 1860. . | 1860. 














° ° 


Mean Temperature ° ° ° 566 | 57-1 . B74 








Tondo. . «s+ « 78029 |2362236 1015 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 165 | 158 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 190 | 243 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 131 124 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 201 202 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 232 | 288 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


E 
i) 


20 and 
under 40. 








22 1688 
165 41 
146 33 1667 
148 27 


bat ped et 
Op > 
ATA 
































PRICE: OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. @ s. d. 
Weeks. 56 7 34 2 26 7 39 8 


Week ending 
Tuly 14°} 87 7 | 33 5 | 6 8 | 41 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jutny 19. 
Hay, 2/7. 15s. to 52. 5s. — Straw, 17. 16s. to 21. 2s. — Clover, 37. 15s. to 61. 6s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4s. 8d.to5s. 8d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 19. 
4s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. 
6d. | Sheep and Lambs 


6d. to 6s. 8d. 


COAL-MARKET, Juty 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 6d. to 19s. 0d. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 16s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From June 24 to July 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer,|Barom. 
: ad 


jad bo) 











in. pts. in. pts. 
. 94iicldy.fair,cldy.|| 9 30. 10/\cloudy, fair 

. 69}/do. do. do. 30. Oljido. 

. 87/ido. do. 29. 97/\do. fair 

. 87\ido. rain eldy. 29, Q6iido. do. 

. TAllrain fair, cldy. 29. 88)ido. do. 

. 78\|by. rn.th. ligt. 29. 77|Irn, cldy. fair. 
. Aljicldy. rn. cldy. : 29. 8lljicldy. slgt. rn. 
. 24\\do. fair. 29. 88|\do. hvy. rain 
. 29) fair 29. 86/ido. fair, cldy. 
. 28)|\cloudy, fair 29. 77|\rain, cldy. rn. 
. 12/ido. slgt.rn.cly. 29. 66/\do. do. do. 

. 18)\fair cldy. fair 29. 77/||fair,cly.hy.rn. 
. 1j\eldy. rn. eldy. F 29. 66)|rain 

. 24/\do. 29. 66)|heavy rain 

. 13}ido. fair cldy. 29. 70)\cl.coust.hy.rn. 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Fa Bank | Ex. Bills. | India 
Sper | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. 





par.4 pm.{ Shut. 





$ | 229 par. 
229 2 dis. 2 pm. 
229 
229 30} par. 
————| par. 3 pm. 
——| 4pm. 
2294 30} par.3 pm. 
———| par. 2 pm. 

















2303 





250 





218 20 
219 8 dis. 
219 20}| 7 dis. 
219 21 |_——_— 
219421| 8 dis. 











231 ; , jomaeraeabeinal | Ty Breen 
229 304/ par.3 pm. |__| 6. 3 dis. 
229 304 |\_————_| 2174219] 6 dis. 
2303 » . |_——————-| 6. 5 dis. 
228%} 230 218 220 6 dis. 
Wes helt 218 19 7 dis. 
2283 30) 1. . | 219 7.3 dis. 








creo nes toh coke ack colon cokes aokca coke aks hm Wi nome WH cxkco Rod Rope Rp Ropes a cp 


Cah coh cake Lah io |m woh ankeo alos cole Gofc2 Cob Rap Ro Roh coon 
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